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Tue days when Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, 
by a Person of Honour, and Romances of M. Scuderi, 
done into English by a Person of Quality, were at- 
tractive to readers and profitable to booksellers, have 
long gone by. ‘The literary privileges once enjoyed 
by lords are as obsolete as their right to kill the King’s 
deer on their way to Parliament, or as their old reme- 
dy of scundalum magnatum. Yet we must acknow- 
ledge that, though our political opinions are by nomeans 
aristocratical, we always feel kindly disposed towards 
noble authors. Industry, and a taste for intellectual 
pleasures are peculiarly respectable in those who can 
afford to be idle, and who have every temptation to be 
dissipated. It is impossible not to wish success to a) 
man who, finding himself placed without any exer- 
tion, or any merit on his part above the mass of socie- 
ty, voluntarily descends from his eminence in search 
of distinctions which he may justly call his own. 

This is, we think, the second appearance of Lord 
Mahon in the character of an author. His first book 
was creditable to him, but was in every respect infe- 
rior to the work which now lies before us. He has 
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introduced into English composition; but, after all, 
the first Jaw of writing, that law to which all other 
laws are subordinate, is this,—that the words employ- 
ed shall be such as convey to the reader the meaning 
of the writer. Now an Abbot is the head of a reli- 
gious house; an Abbé is quite a different sort of per- 
son. It is better undoubtedly to use an English word 
tthan a French word; but it is better to use a French 
word than to misuse an English word. 

Lord Mahon is also a little too fond of uttering mo- 
ral reflections, in a style too sententious and oracular. 
We will give one instance: * Strange as it seems, ex- 
perience shows that we usually feel far more ani- 
mosity against those whom we have injured than 
against those who injure us: and this remark holds 
good with every degree of intellect, with every class 
of fortune, with a prince or a peasant, a strippling or 
an elder, a hero or a prince.” This remark might 
have seemed strange at the court of Nimrod or Che- 
dorlaomer ; but it has now been for many generations 
considered as a truism rather than a paradox. Every 
boy has written on the thesis ** Odisse quem leseris.” 
Searcely any lines in English poetry are better known 
than that vigorous couplet— 


“ Forgiveness to the injured does belong;— 
But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong.” 


The historians and philosophers have quite done with 
this maxim, and have abandoned it, like other maxims 





undoubtedly some of the most valuable qualities of a} 
historian.—great diligence in examining authorities —| 
great judgment in weighing testimony—and great im-| 
partiality in estimating characters. Weare not aware | 
that he has in any instance forgotten the duties be-| 
longing to his literary functions in the feelings of a 
kinsman. He does no more than justice to his ances- 
tor Stanhope; he does full justice to Stanhope’s ene- 
mies aud rivals. His narrative is very perspicuous, 
and is also entitled to the praise, seldom, we grieve 
to say, deserved by modern writers, of being very 
concise. It must be admitted, however, that, with 
many of the best qualities of a literary veteran, he has 
some of the faults of a literary novice. He has no, 
great command of words. His style is seldom easy, 


and is sometimes unpleasantly stiff. He is so bigot- 
ed a purist, that he transforms the Abbé d’Estrées, 
We do not like to see French words! 
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into an Abbot. 
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which have lost their gloss, to bad novelists, by whom 
it will very soon be worn to rags. 

It is no more than justice to say, that the faults of 
Lord Mahon’s book are precisely those faults which 
time seldom fails to cure ; and that the book, in spite 
of its faults, is a valuable addition to our historical 
literature. 

Whoever wishes to be well acquainted with the 
morbid avatomy of governments—whoever wishes to 
know how great states may be made feeble and 
wretched, should study the history of Spain. The 
empire of Philip the Second was undoubtedly one of 
the most powerful and splendid that ever existed in 
the world. In Europe, he ruled Spain, Portugal, the 
Netherlands on both sides of the Rhine, Franche 
Comté, Roussillon, the Milanese, and the two Sici- 
lies. Tuscany, Parma, and the other small states of 
Italy, were as completely dependent on him as the 
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Nizam and the Rajah of Berar now are on the East|sions of this crown, and never conquered in the 
India Company. In Asia, the King of Spain was) greatest wars with France.” 
master of the Philippines, and of all those rich settle- “The ascendency which Spain then had in Europe 
ments which the Portuguese had made on the coasts was, in one sense, well deserved. It was an ascen- 
of Malabar and Coromandel, in the Peninsula of Ma- deney which had been gained by unquestioned supe- 
lacea, and in the Spice-islands of the Eastern Archi- riority in all the arts of policy and of war. In the 
pelago. In America, his dominions extended on each sixteenth century, Italy was not more decidedly the 
side of the equator into the temperate zone. ‘There island of the fine arts, Germany was not more decidedly 
reason to believe that his annual revenue amounted, the land of bold theological speculation, than Spain 
in the season of his greatest power, to four millions) was the land of statesmen and of soldiers. The cha- 
sterling,—a sum eight times as large as that which racter which Virgil has ascribed to his countrymen, 
England yielded to Elizabeth. He had a standing might have been claimed by the grave and haughty 
army of fifty thousand excellent troops, at a time when chiefs who surrounded the throne of Ferdinand the 
England had not a single battalion in constant pay. Catholic, and of his immediate successors. That ma- 
His ordinary naval force cousisted of a hundred and | jestic art—* premere imperio populos’’—was not bet- 
forty galleys. He held, what no other prince in mo-| ter understood by the Romans in the proudest days of 
dern times has held, the dominion both of the land| their republic, than by Gonsalvo and Ximenes, Cortes 
and of the sea. During the greater part of his reign|and Alva. The skill of the Spanish diplomatists was 
he was supreme on both elements. His soldiers) renowned throughout Europe. In England the name 
marched up to the capital of France; his ships menac-| of Gondomar is still remembered. ‘The sovereign na- 
ed the shores of England. ition was unrivalled both in regular and irregular 
It is no exaggeration to say, that during several) warfare. The impetuous chivalry of France, the ser- 
years, his power over Europe was greater than even that| ried phalanx of Switzerland, were alike found want- 
of Napoleon. ‘The influence of the French conqueror ing when brought face to face with the Spanish infan- 
never extended beyond low-water mark. The nar-jtry. In the wars of the New World, where something 
rowest strait was to his power what it was of old be-| different from ordinary strategy was required in the 
lieved that a running stream was to the sorceries of a| general, and something different from ordinary discip- 
witch. While his army entered every metropolis,|line in the soldier,—where it was every day necessary 
from Moscow to Lisbon, the English fleets blockaded to meet by some new expedient the varying tactics of 
every port, from Dantzic to Trieste. Sicily, Sardinia, a barbarous enemy,—the Spanish adventurers, sprung 
Majorca, Guernsey, enjoyed security through the| from the common people, displayed a fertility of re- 
whole course of a war which endangered every throne! sovrce, and a talent for negotiation and command, to 
on the continent. The victorious and imperial nation,| which history searcely affurds a parallel. 
which had filled its museums with the spoils of Ant-| The Castilian of those times was to the Italian 
werp, of Florence, and of Rome, was suffering pain-| what the Roman, in the days of the greatness of 
fully from the want of luxuries which use had render-| Rome, was to the Greek. ‘The conqueror had less 
ed necessaries. While pillars and arches were rising | ingenuity, less taste, less delicacy of perception than 
to commemorate the French conquests, the conquerors|the conquered; but far more pride, firmness, and 
were trying to make coffee out of suceory, and sugar|courage,—a more solemn demeanour, a stronger sense 
out of beet-root. The influence of Philip on the con-|of honour, The one had more subilety in speculation, 
tinent was as great as that of Napoleon. The Empe-|the other more energy in action. The vices of the 
ror of Germany was his kinsman. France, torn by) one were those of a coward,—the vices of the other 
religious dissensions, was never a formidable oppo-| were those of a tyrant. It may be added, that the 
nent, and was sometimes a dependent ally. At the| Spaniard, like the Roman, did not disdain to study 
same time, Spain had what Napoleon desired in|the arts and the language of those whom he oppress- 
vain,—ships, colonies, and commerce. She long mo-jed. A revolution took place in the literature of Spain, 
nopolized the trade of America, and of the Indian| not unlike that revolution which, as Horace tells us, 
Ocean. All the gold of the West, and all the spices| took place in the poetry of Latiam :—* Capta ferum 
of the East, were received and distributed by her.| victorem cepit.” The slave took prisoner the en- 
During many years of war, her commerce was inter- slaver. The old Castilian ballads gave place to son- 
rupted only by the predatory enterprises of a few rov- nets in the style of Petrarch, and to heroic poems in 
ing privateers. Even after the defeat of the Armada, the stanza of Ariosto; as the national songs of Rome 
English statesmen continued to look with great dread| were driven out by imitations of Theocritus, and 
on the maritime power of Philip. “The King of translations from Menander. 
Spain,” said the ord Keeper to the two Houses in In no modern society—not even in England during 
1593, “since he hath usurped upon the kingdom of the reign of Elizabeth—has there been so great a 
Portugal, hath thereby grown mighty by gaining the number of men eminent at once in Jiterature and in 
East Indies: so as, how great soever he was before, the pursuits of active life, as Spain produced during 
he is now thereby manifestly more great: . . . He|the sixteenth century. Almost every distinguished 
keepeth a navy armed to impedeh all trade of mer- writer was also distinguished as a soldier and a poli- 
chandise from England to Gascoigne and Guienne,|tician. Bosean bore arms with high reputation. Gar- 
which he attempted to do this last vintage; so as he cilaso de Vega, the author of the sweetest and most 
is now become as a frontier enemy to all the west of graceful pastoral poem of modern times, after a short 
England, as well as all the south parts, as Sussex,| but splendid military career, fell sword in hand at the 
Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight. Yea, by means| head of a storming party. Alonzo de Ercilla bore a 
of his interest in St. Maloes, a port full of shipping| conspicuous part in that war of Arauco, which he af- 
for the war, he is a dangerous neighbour to the| terwards celebrated in the best heroic poem that Spain 
Queen’s isles of Jersey and Guernsey, ancient posses-|has produced. Hurtado de Mendoza, whose poems 
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have been compared to those of Horace, and whose|The splendid age of Spanish literature had closed 
charming little novel is evidently the modi of Gil with Solis and Calderon. During the seventeenth 
Bias, has been handed down to us by history as one century many states had formed great military estab- 
of the sternest of those iron proconsuls who were em-|lishments. But the Spanish army, so formidable un- 
ployed by the House of Austria to crush the linger- der the command of Alva and Farnese, had dwindled 
ing public spirit of Italy. Lope sailed in the Arma- away to a few thousand men, ill paid and il! disei- 
da; Cervantes was wounded at Lepanto. plined. England, Holland, and France had great na- 
It is curivus to consider with how much awe our vies, But the Spanish navy was scarcely equal to 
ancestors in those times regarded a Spaniard. He) the tenth part of that mighty foree which, in the time 
was, in their apprehension, a kind of demon, horribly | of Philip the Second, had been the terror of the At- 
malevoleat, but withal most sagacious and powerful.|lantic aud the Mediterranean. ‘The arsenals were de- 
“They be verye wyse and politicke,” says an ho-|serted. ‘The magazines were unprovided, ‘The fron- 
nest itngiishman, in a memorial addressed to Mary, tier fortresses were ungarrisoned. The police was 
* and can, thorowe ther wysdome, refurm and brydell wtterly inefficient for the protection of the people. 
theyr owne natures for a tyme, and applye their con-; Murders were committed in the face of day with per- 
ditions to the maners of those men with whom they |fect impunity. Bravoes and discarded serving-men, 
meddell giadiye by friendshippe; whose mischievous) with swords at their sides, swayggered every day 
manners aman shall never kuowe untyll he come uo-| through the most public streets and squares of the ca- 
der ther subjection : but then shall he parfectlye par-) pital, disturbing the public peace, and setting at defi- 
ceyve and tele them: which thyoge | praye God ance the ministers of justice. The finances were in 
Eugland wever do: for in dissimulauons uotyll they frightful disorder. ‘The people paid much. The go- 
have ther purposes, aud afterwards in oppression and) vernment received little. The American viceroys and 
tyrannye, wheu they can obtayne them, they do ex-|the farmers of the revenue became rich, while the 
ceed ail other wations upon the earthe.” ‘This is just merchants broke,—while the peasantry starved,— 
such language as Arwinius would have used about, while the body-servants of the sovereign remained 
the Romans, or as an Indian statesman of our times | unpaid,—while the soldiers of the royal guard re- 
would use about the English. It is the language of a| paired daily to the doors of convents, and battled 
man buruing with hatred, but cowed by those whom)there with the crowd of beggars for a porringer of 
he hates; and painiully sensible of their superiority, broth and a morsel of bread. Every remedy which 
not ouly in power, but in intelligence. | was tried aggravated the disease. ‘Ihe currency was 
But how art thou fallen from heaven, oh Lucifer, altered ; and this frantic measure produced its never- 
son of the morning! How art thou cut down to the failing effects. It destroyed all credit, and increased 
ground, thet didst weaken the nations! If we over-|the misery which it was intended to relieve. The 
leap a hundred years, and look at Spain towards the| American gold, to use the words of Ortiz, was to the 
close of the seventeenth century, what a change do| necessities of the state but as a drop of water to the 
we find! The contrast is as great as that which the | lips of a man raging with thirst. Heaps of unopened 
Rowe of Gallienus and Honorius presents to the|despatches accumulated in the offices, while the Mi- 
Rome of Marius Cesar. Foreign conquest had be-/nisters were concerting with bedchamber-women and 
gun to eat into every part of that gigantic monarchy, jesuits the means of tripping up each other. Every 
on which the sun never set. Holland was gone, and foreign powercould plunder and insult with impunity 
Portugal, aud Artois, and Rousillon, and Franche the heir of Charles the Fifth. Into such a state had 
Comte. In the East, the empire founded by the|the mighty kingdom of Spain fallen, while one of its 
Dutch far surpassed in wea'th and splendour that smallest dependencies,—a country not so large as the 
which their old tyrants still retained. In the West, province of Estremadura or Andalusia, situated under 
Engiand had seized, and stil! held, settlements in the|an inclement sky, and preserved only by artificial 
midst of the Mexican sea. ‘The mere luss of terri-|tmeans from the inroads of the ocean,—had become a 
tory was, however, of little moment. The reluctant! power of the first class, and treated on terms of equa- 
obedience of distant provinces generally costs more|lity with the courts of London and Versailles. 
than it is worth. The manner in which Lord Mahon explains the fi- 
Empires which branch out widely are often more nancial situation of Spain by no means satisfies us. 
flourishing for a little timely pruning. Adrian acted |** It will be found,” says he, “ that those individuals 
judiciously when he abandoned the conquests of Tra-| deriving their chief income from mines, whose yearly 
jan. England was never so rich, so great, so formi-| produce is uncertain and varying, and seeins rather to 
dable to foreign princes, so absolutely mistress of the spring from furtune than to follow industry, are usual- 
sea, as after the loss of her American colonies. ‘The ly careless, unthrifty, and irregular in their expendi- 
Spanish empire was still, in outward appearance,|ture. The example of Spain might tempt us to 7 
great and magnificent. The European dominions sub- ply the same remark to states." Lord Mahon would 
ject to the last feeble Prince of the House of Austria tind it difficult, we suspect, to make out his analogy. 
were far more extensive than those of Louis the Four- Nothing could be more uncertain and varying than 
teenth. ‘The American dependencies of the Castilian the gains and losses of those who were in the habit 
crown still extended to the North of Cancer and to of putting into the state lotteries. But no part of the 
the South of Capricorn. But within this immense public income was more certain than that which was 
body there was an incurable decay, an utter want of derived from the lotteries. We believe that this case 
tone, an utter prostration of strength. An ingenious|is very similar to that of the American mines. Some 
and diligent population, eminently skilled in arts and veins of ore exceeded expectation ; some fell below 
manufactures, had been driven into exile by stupid it. Some of the private speculators drew blanks, 
and remorseless bigots. The glory of the Spanish|and others gained prizes. But the revenue of the 
pencil had departed with Velasquez and Murillo. | state depended not on any particular vein, but on the 
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whole annual produce of two great continents. This! 
annual produce seems to have been almost constantly 
on the increase during the seventeenth century. The 
Mexican mines were, through the reigns of Philip 
the Fourth and Charles the Second, ina steady course 
of improvement; and in South America, though the 
district of Potosi was not so productive as formerly, 
other places more than made up for the deficiency. 
We very much doubt whether Lord Mahon can prove 
that the income which the Spanish government deriv- 
ed from the mines of America fluctuated more than 
the income derived from the internal taxes of Spain 
itsel/. 

All the causes of the decay of Spain resolve them- 
selves into one cause, bad government. The valour, 
the intelligence, the energy, which at the close of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century 
made the Spaniards the first nation in the world, were 
the fruits of the old institutions of Castille and Arra- 
gon,—institutions which were eminently favourable 
to public liberty. ‘Those institutions the first Princes 
of the House of Austria attacked, and almost wholly 
destroyed. Their successors expiated the crime. The 
effects of a change from good government to bad go- 
vernment is not fully felt for some time after the 
change has taken place. ‘The talents and the virtues 
which a good constitution generates may fora time 
survive that constitution. Thus the reigns of princes 
who have established absolute monarchy on the ruins 
of popular forms of government, often shine in his- 
tory with a peculiar brillianey. But when a genera- 
tion or two has passed away, then comes signally to 
pass that which was written by Montesquieu,—that 
despotic governments resemble those savages who cut 
down the tree in order to get at the fruit. During the 
first years of tyranny, is reaped the harvest sown dur- 
ing the last years of liberty. Thus the Augustan age 
was rich in great minds formed in the generation of 
Cicero and Cesar. The fruits of the policy of Au- 
gustus were reserved for posterity. Philip the Second 
was the heir of the Cortes and of the Justiza Mayor; 
and they left him a nation which seemed able to con- 
quer all the world. What Philip left to his succes- 
sors is well known. 

The shock which the great religious schism of the 
sixteenth century gave to Europe, was scarcely felt 
in Spain. In England, Germany, Holland, France, 
Denmark, Sultestand, Sweden, that shock had pro- 
duced, with some temporary evil, much durable good. 
The principles of the Reformation had trinmphed in 
some of those countries. The Catholic Church had 


dawn of the Reformation, had been inflicted on the 
heretics in many parts of Europe. 

The only effect which the Reformation had pro- 
duced in Spain, had been to make the Inquisition 
more vigilant, and the commonalty more bigoted. The 
times of refreshing came to all neighbouring coun- 
tries. One people alone remained, like the fleece of 
the Hebrew warrior, dry in the midst of that benig- 
nant and fertilizing dew. While other nations were 
putting away childish things, the Spaniard still 
thonght as a child, and understood as a child. Among 
the men of the seventeenth century, he was the man 
of the fifteenth century, or of a still darker period,— 
delighted to behold an Auto-da-fe, and ready to volun- 
teer on a Crusade. 

The evils produced by a bad government and a bad 
religion, seemed to have attained their greatest height 
during the last years of the seventeenth century. 
While the kingdom was in this deplorable state, the 
king was hastening to an early grave. His days had 
been few and evil. He had been unfortunate in al! 
his wars, in every part of his internal administration, 
and in all his domestic relations. His first wife, 
whom he tenderly loved, died very young. His 
second wife exercised great influence over him, but 
seems to have been regarded by him rather with fear 
than with love. He was childless; and his constitn- 
tion was so completely shattered, that at little more 
than thirty years of age, he had given up all hopes of 
posterity. His mind was even more distempered 
than his body. He was sometimes sunk in listless 
melancholy, and sometimes harassed by the wildest 
and most extravagant fancies. He was not, however, 
wholly destitute of the feelings which became his 
station. His sufferings were aggravated by the 
thought that his own dissolution might not improb- 
ably be followed by the dissolution of his empire. 

Several princes laid claim to the succession. The 
King’s eldest sister had married Lewis the Four- 
teenth. The Dauphin would, therefore, in the com- 
mon course of inheritance, have succeeded to the 
crown. But the Infanta had, at the time of her 
espousals, solemnly renounced, in her own name, and 
jin that of her posterity, all claim to the succession. 
This renunciation had been confirmed in due form by 
the Cortes. A younger sister of the King had been 
ithe first wife of Leopold, Emperor of Germany. She 
‘too, had at her marriage renounced her claims to the 
‘Spanish crown; but the Cortes had not sanctioned 
ithe renunciation, and it was therefore considered as 
invalid by the Spanish jurists. The fruit of this 


maintained its ascendency in others. But though the|marriage was a daughter, who had espoused the elec- 
event had not been the same in all, all had been agi-|tor of Bavaria. The electoral Prince of Bavaria in- 


tated by the conflict. Even in France, in Southern 


Germany, and in the Catholic cantons of Switzer- 


land, the public mind had been stirred to its inmost 
depths. The hold of ancient prejudice had been 
somewhat loosened. The Church of Rome, warned 
by the danger which she had narrowly escaped, had, 


/herited her claim to the throne of Spain. The Em- 
‘peror Leopold was son of a daughter of Philip the 
hird, and was therefore first cousin to Charles. No 
renunciation whatever had been exacted from his mo- 
ther at the time of her marriage. 
The question was certainly very complicated. That 


in those parts of her dominion, assumed a milder and|claim which, according to the ordinary rules of in- 
more liberal character. She sometimes condescend-|heritance, was the strongest, had been barred by a 
ed to submit her high pretensions to the scrutiny of/contract executed in the most binding form. ‘The 
reason, and availed herself more sparingly than in|claim of the Electoral Prince of Bavaria was weaker. 
former times of the aid of the secular arm. Even} But so also was the contract which bound him not to 
when persecution was employed, it was not persecu-|prosecute his claim. The only party against whom 
tion in the worst and most frightful shape. The se-/no instrament of renunciation could be produced, was 
verities of Lewis the Fourteenth, odious as they were,|the party who, in respect of blood, had the weakest 
cannot be compared with those which, at the firsticlaim of all. 
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As it was clear that great alarm would be excited {able to the happiness of those who were to be trans- 
throughout Europe, if either the Emperor or the Dau- ferred to new rulers. The Neapolitans would cer- 
phin should become King of Spain, each of those |tainly have lost nothing by being given to the Dau- 
Princes offered to waive his pretensions in favour of phin, or to the Great Turk. Addison, who visited 
his second son;—the Emperor, in favour of the Arch-| Naples about the time at whieh the Partition Treaty 
duke Charles, the Dauphin, in favour of Philip Duke|was signed, has left us a frightful description of the 
of Anjou. misgovernment under which that part of the Spanish 
Soon after the peace of Ryswick, William the/Empire groaned. As to the people of Lorraine, a 
Third and Lewis the Fourteenth determined to settle|union with France would have been the happiest 
the question of the succession, without consulting|event which could have befallen them. Lewis was 
either Charles or the Emperor. France, England,|already their sovereign for all purposes of ervelty and 
and Holland, became parties to a treaty by which itjexaction. He had kept the province during many 
was stipulated that the Electoral Prince of Bavaria|years in his own hands. At the peace of Kyswick, 
should sueceed to Spain, the Indies, and the Nether-|indeed, the Duke had been allowed to return, But 
lands. ‘The Imperial family were to be bought off|the conditions which had been imposed on him, made 
with the Milanese, and the Dauphin was to have the|him a mere vassal of France. 
two Sicilies. We cannot admit that the Treaty of Partition was 
The great object of the King of Spain, and of all|objectionable because it ‘tended to strip Spain of 
his counsellors, was to avert the dismemberment of| hard-won conquests.”” ‘The inheritance was so vast, 
the monarchy. In the hope of attaining this end,/and the claimants so mighty, that without some dis- 
Charles determined to name a successor. A will was|memberment, it was scarcely possible to make a 
accordingly framed, by which the crown was bequeath-| peaceable arrangement. If any dismemberment was 
ed to the Bavarian Prince. Unhappily, this will had |to take place, the best way of effecting it surely, was 
seareely been signed when the Prince died. The/to separate from the monarchy those nations which 
question was again unsettled, and presented greater were at a great distance from Spain,—which were not 
difficulties than before. \Spanish in manners, in language, or in feelings,— 
A new Treaty of Partition was concladed between| which were both worse governed and less valuable 
France, England, and Holland. It was agreed that|than the old provinces of Castile and Arragon,—and 
Spain, the Indies, and the Netherlands, should de-|which, having always been governed by foreigners, 
seend to the Archduke Charles. In return for this|would not be likely to feel acutely the humiliation of 
great concession made by the Bourbons to a rival|being turned over from one master to another. 
house, it was agreed that France should have the| That England and Holland had a right to interfere, 
Milanese, or an equivalent in a more commodious | is plain. The question of the Spanish succession 
situation,—if possible, the province of Lorraine. was not an internal question, but a European ques- 
Arbuthnot, some years later, ridiculed the Partition tion. And this Lord Mahon would admit. He thinks, 
Treaty with exquisite humour and ingenuity. Every|that when the evil had been done, and a French 
body must remember his description of the paroxysm| Prince was reigning at the Escurial, England and 
of rage into which poor old Lord Strutt fell, on hear-| Holland would be justified in attempting, not merely 
ing that his runaway servant, Nick Frog, his clothier,|to strip Spain of its remote dependencies, but to con- 
Joho Bull, and his old enemy, Lewis Baboon, had | quer Spain itself—that they would be jnstified in at- 
come with quadrants, poles, and inkhorns, to survey |tempting to put, not merely the passive Fiemings and 
his estate, and to draw his will for him. Lord Mahon | Italians, but the reluctant Castilians and Asturians, 
speaks of the arrangement with grave severity. Hejunder the dominion of a stranger. The danger against 
calls it “an iniquitous compact, concluded without/which the Partition Treaty was intended to guard, 
the slightest reference to the welfare of the states so| was precisely the same danger which afterwards was 
readily parcelled and allotied ; insulting to the pride) made the ground of war. It will be difficult to prove, 
of Spain, and tending to strip that country of its hard-|that a danger which was sufficient to justify the war, 
won conquests.” The most serious part of this charge| was insufficient to justify the provisions of the treaty. 









would apply to half the treaties which have been con- 
cluded in Europe quite as strongly as to the Partition 
Treaty. What regard was shown in the treaty of the 
Pyrenees to the welfare of the people of Dunkirk and 
Roussillon,—in the treaty of Nimeguen to the wel- 
fare of the people of Franche Comté,—in the treaty 
of Utrecht to the welfare of the people of Flanders, 
—in the treaty of 1735, to the welfare of the people 
of Tuscany? All Europe remembers, and our latest 
posterity will, we fear, have reason to remember, how 
coolly, at the last great pacification of Christendom, 


If, as Lord Mahon contends, it was better that Spain 
should be subjugated by main foree, than that she 
should be governed by a Bourbon, it was surely bet- 
ter that she should be deprived of Lombardy and the 
Milanese, than that she should be governed by a 
Bourbon. 

Whether the treaty was judiciously framed, is quite 
another question. We disapprove of the stipulations. 
But we disapprove of them, not because we think 
them bad, but because we think that there was no 
chance of their being executed. Lewis was the most 








the people of Poland, of Norway, of Belgium, and faithless of politicians. He hated the Dutch. He 
of Lombardy, were allotted to masters whom they hated the Government which the Revolution had 
abhorred. ‘The statesmen who negotiated the Par-|established in England. He had every disposition to 
tition Treaty, were not so far beyond their age and ;quarrel with his new allies. It was quite certain that 
ours in wisdom and virtue, as to trouble themselves|he would not observe his engagements, if it should 
much about the happiness of the people whom they be for his interest to violate them. Even if it should 
were apportioning amang foreign masters. But it|be for his interest to observe them, it might well be 
will be difficult to prove, that the stipulations which doubted whether the strongest and clearest interest 
Lord Mahon condemns were in any respect unfavour-' would induce a man so haughty and self-willed, to 
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co-operate heartily with two governments which had 
always been the objects of his scorn and aversion. 

When intelligence of the second Partition Treaty 
arrived at Madrid, it roused to momentary energy the 
languishing ruler of a languishing state. ‘The Spanish 
ambassador at the court of Londun was directed to re- 
monstrate with the government of William; and his 
remonstrances were so insolent that he was command- 
ed to leave England. Charles retaliated by dismiss- 
ing the English and Dutch ambassadors. The French 
King, though the chief author of the Partition Treaty, 
succeeded in turning the whole wrath of Charles and 
of the Spanish people from himself, and in directing 
it against the maritime powers. Those powers had 
now no agent at Madrid. Their perfidious ally was at 
liberty to carry on his intrigues unchecked; and he 
fully availed himself of this advantage. 

A long contest was maintained with varying sue- 
cess by the factions which surrounded the miserable 
King. On the side of the Imperial family was the 
Queen, herself a Princess of that family; with her 
were allied, the confessor of the King, and most of the 
ministers. On the other side, were two of the most 
dexterous politicians of that age, Cardinal Porto Car- 
rero, Archbishop of Toledo, and Harcourt, the ambas- 
sador of Lewis. 

Harcourt was a noble specimen of the French aris- 
toc acy in the days of its highest splendour,—a finished 
gentleman, a brave soldier, and a skilful dipl-matist. 

is courteous and insinuating manners,—his Parisian 
viveci'y tempered with Castilian gravity,—made him 
the fevourite of the whole court. He became intimate 
with the grandees. He caressed the clergy. He daz- 
zled the multitude by his magnificent style of living. 


OF THE SUCCESSION. 


The government looked after this most delicate con. 
‘cern, as it looked after every thing else. The partisans 
of the Heuse of Bourbon took advantage of the neg- 
ligence of the administration, On a sudden the sup. 
ply of food failed. Exorbitant prices were demanded, 
The people rose. The royal residence was surround. 
ed by an immense multitude. The Queen harangued 
them. The priests exhibited the host. All was in 
vain. It was necessary to awaken the King from his 
‘uneasy sleep, and to carry him to the baleony. There 
a solemn promise was given, that the unpopular ad- 
visers of the crown should be forthwith dismissed. 
‘The mob left the palace, and proceeded to pull down 
\the houses of the ministers. The adherents of the 
Austrian line were thus driven from power, and the 
|government was intrusted to the creatures of Porto 
'‘Carrero. The king left the city in which he had suf- 
fered so cruel an insult, for the mag«ificent retreat of 
ithe Escurial. Here his hypochondriae fancy took a 
new turn. Like his ancestor, Charles the Fifth, he 
was haunted by a strange curiosity to pry into the se- 
‘erets of that grave, to which he was hastening. In 
the cemetery which Philip the Second had tormed 
beneath the pavement of the church of St. Lawrence, 
|reposed three generations of Castilian princes. Into 
|these dark vaults the unhappy monarch descended by 
ltoreh-light, and penetrated to that superb and gloomy 
chamber, where, round the great black crucifix, are 
jranged the coffins of the kings and queens of Spain. 
There he commanded his attendants to open the massy 
chests of bronze in which the relics of his predeces- 
sors decayed. He looked on the ghastly spectacle 
}with little emotion till the coffin of his first wife was 
‘unclosed, and she appeared before him,—such was 





The prejudices whien the people of Madrid had con-|the skill of the embalmer,—in all her well-remem- 
ceived against the French character,—the vindictive|hered beauty. He cast one glance on those beloved 
feelings generated during centuries of national rivalry,| features unseen for eighteen years,—those features 
-—gradually yielded to his arts; while the Austrian|over which corruption seemed to have no power, 
ambassador, a surly, pompous, niggardly German,|—and rushed from the vault, exclaiming, “She is 
made himself and his country more and more unpopa-| with God ; and I shall soon he with her.” The aw- 
lar every day. |ful sight completed the ruin of his body and mind. 
Harcourt won over the court and the city: Porto} The Escurial became hateful to him; and he has- 
Carrero managed the King. Never were knave and|tened to Aranjuez. But the shades and waters of 
dupe better suited to each other, Charles was sick,|that delicious island-garden, so fondly celebrated in 
nervous, and extravagantly superstitious. Porto Car- the sparkling verse of Calderon, brought no solace to 
rero had learned in the exercise of his profession the their unfortunate master. Having tried medicine, ex- 
art of exciting and soothing such minds; and he em-jercise, and amusement in vain, he returned to Madrid 
ployed that art with the calm and demure ervelty which |to die. 
is the characteristic of wicked and ambitious priests.| He was now beset on every side by the bold and 
He first supplanted the confessor. The state of the| skilful agents of the House of Bourbon. The leading 
poor King, during the conflict between his two spi-| politicians of his court assured him, that Lewis, and 
ritual advisers, was horrible. At one time he was in-| Lewis alone, was sufficiently powerful to preserve 
duced to believe that his malady was the same with|the Spanish monarchy undivided; and that Austria 
that of the wretches described in the New ‘Testa-| would be utterly unable to prevent the Treaty of Par- 
ment, who dwelt among the tombs ; whom no chains tition from being carried into effect. Some celebrated 
could bind, and whom no man dared to approach.| lawyers gave it as their opinion, that the act of renun- 
At another time, a sorceress, who lived in the moun-|ciation executed by the late Queen of France ought 
tains of the Asturias, was consulted about his ma-|to be construed according to the spirit, and not ac- 
lady. Several persons were accused of having be-|cording to the letter. The letter undoubtedly ex- 
witched him. Porto Carrero recommended the ap-|cluded the French Prince. The spirit was merely 
palling rite of exorcism, which was actually per-|this,—that ample security should be taken against the 
formed. The ceremony made the poor King more|union of the French and Spanish crowns on one head. 
nervous and miserable than ever. But it served the! In all probability, neither political nor legal reason- 
turn of the Cardinal, who, after moch secret trickery,|ings would have sufficed to overcome the partiality 
succeeded in casting out, not the devil, but the con-|which Charles felt for the House of Austria. There 
fessor. had always heen a close connexion between the two 





The next object was to get rid of the Ministers.| great royal lines which spreng from the marriage of 
Madrid was supplied with provisions by a monopoly.|Philip and Juana. Both had always regarded the 
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French as their natural enemies. It was necessary to| If Charles had ransacked Europe to find a sueces- 
have recourse to religious terrors; and Porto Carrero| sor whose moral and intellectual character resembled 
employed those terrors with true professional skili./his own, he could not have chosen better. Philip 
Te King’s life was drawing to a close. Would the|was not so sickly as his predecessor; but he was 
most Catholic prince commit a great sin on the brink quite as weak, as indolent, and as superstitious; he 
of the grave? And what could be a greater sin than,| very soon became quite as hypochondriacal and ec- 
from an unreasonable attachment to a family name,|centric; and he was even more uxorious. He was 
from an unchristian antipathy to a rival house, to set/indeed a husband of ten thousand. His first object, 
aside the rightful heir of an immense heritage? The when he became King of Spain, was to procure a 
tender conscience and the feeble intellect of Charles| wife. From the day of his marriage to the day of her 
were strongly wrought upon by these appeals. At death, his first object was to have her near him, and 
length Porto Carrero ventured on a master-siroke.|te do what she wished. As seon as his wife died, 
He advised Charles to apply for counsel to the Pope. his first ohject was to procure another. Another was 
The King, who, in the simplicity of his heart, con-|found, as unlike the former as possible. But she was 
sidered the successor of St. Peter as an infallible}a wife—and Philip was content. Neither by day nor 
guide in spiritual matters, adopted the suggestion ;|by night, neither in sickness vor in health, neither in 
and Porto Carrero, who knew that his Holiness was time of business nor in time of relaxation, did he ever 
a mere tool of France, awaited with perfect confidence) suffer her to be absent from him fur half an hour. 
the result of the application. In the answer which| His mind was naturally feeble ; and he had received 
arrived from Rome, the King was solemnly reminded |an enfeebling education. He had heen brought up 
of the great account which he was soon to render, amidst the dull m»gnificence of Versailles. His grand- 
and cautioned against the flagrant injustice which he father was as imperious ard as ostentatious in his in- 
was tempted to commit. He was assured that the|tercourse with the royal family as in public acts. All 
right was with the House of Bourbon; and reminded | those who grew up immediately under the eye of 
that his own salvation ought to be dearer to him) Lewis, had the manners of persons who had never 
than the House of Austria. Yet he still continued| known what it was to be at ease. They were all ta- 
irresolute, His attachment to his family, his aver-|ci'urn, shy, and awkward. In all of them, except the 
sion to France, were not to he overcome even by [‘a-|Duke of Burgundy, the evil went further thon the 
pal authority. At length he thought himself actually|manners. The Dauphin, the Duke of Berri, Philip 
dying, when the cardinal redoubled his efforts. Di-|of Anjou, were men of insignificant characters. ‘They 
vine after divine, well tutered for the occasion, wasjhad no energy, no force of will. They had been so 
brought to the bed of the trembling penitent. He)lit¥e accustomed to judge or to act for themselves, 
was dying in the commission of known sin. He wax|that implicit dependence had become necessary to 
defrauding his relatives. He was bequeathing civil| their comfort. ‘The new King of Spain, emancipated 
war to his people. He yielded, and signed that me- from control, resembled that wretched German cap- 
morable Testaimeut, the cause of many calamities to|tive, who, when the irons which he had worn for years 
Europe. As he affixed his name to the instrumeut,) were knocked off, fell prostrate on the floor of his 
he burst into tears. “ God,” he said, “ gives king-| prison. ‘The restraints which had enfeebled the mind 
doms aud takes them away. I am already as good as of the young Prince were required to support it. ‘Till 
dead.” |he had a wife he could do nothing; and when he had 

The will was kept secret during the short remain-|a wife he did whatever she chose. 
der of his life. On the 3d of November, 1700, he} While this lounging, moping boy was on his way 
expired. All Madrid crowded to the palace. The/to Madrid, his grandfather was all activity. Lewis 
gates were thronged. The ante-chamber was filled|had no reason to fear a contest with the Empire sin- 
with ambassadors and grandees, eager to learn what|gle-handed. He made vigorous prep rations to en- 
dispositions the deceased sovereign had made. At/counter Leopold. He overawed the States-General 
length the folding doors were flung open. The Duke of| by means of a great army. He attempted to soothe 
Abrantes came forth, and announced that the whole/the English government by fair professions. William 
Spanish monarchy was bequeathed to Philip, Duke of| was not deceived. He fully returned the hatred of 
Anjou, Charles had directed that, during the inter-| Lewis; and, if he had been free to act according to 
val which might elapse between his death and the his own inclinatious, he would have declared war as 
arrival of his successor, the government should be ad-|soon as the contents of the will were known. But 
ministered by a council, of which Porto Carrero was he was bound by constitutional restraints. Both his 
the chief member. |person and his measures were unpopular in England. 

Lewis acted, as the English ministers might have! His secluded life and his cold manners disgusted a 
guessed that he would act. With scarcely the show| people accustomed to the graceful affability of Charles 
of hesitation, he broke through all the obligations of the Second. His foreign accent and his foreign at- 
the Partition Treaty, and accepted for his grandson|tachments were offensive to the national prejudices. 
the splendid legacy of Charles. The new sovereign His reign had been a season of distress, following a 
hastened to take possession of his dominions. ‘The season of rapidly-increasing prosperity. The burdens 
whole court of France accompanied him to Sceaux. of the war, and the expense of restoring the currency, 
His brothers escorted him to that frontier, which, as had been severely felt. Nine clergymen out of ten 
they weakly imagined, was to be a frontier no longer. were Jacobites at heart, and had sworn allegiance to 
“The Pyrenees,” said Lewis, “ have ceased to ex- the new dynasty, only in order to save their benefices, 
ist.” Those very Pyrenees, a few years later, were A large proportion of the country gentlemen belonged 
the theatre of a war between the heir of Lewis and|to the same party. The whole body of agricultural 
the prince whom France was now sending to govern|proprietors was hostile to that interest, which the 
Spain. creation of the national debt had brought into notice, 
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and which was believed to be peculiarly favoured by|mechanical principles, and it was as truly wrought.” 
the Court—the moneyed interest, The middle classes|On the 15th of May, 1702, war was proclaimed by 
were fully determined to keep out James and his|concert at Vienna, at London, and at the Hague. 
family. Bat they regarded William only as the less} Thus commenced that great struggle, by which 
of two evils; and, as long as there was no imminent| Europe, from the Vistula to the Atlantic Ocean, was 
danger of a counter-revolution, were disposed to thwart/agitated during twelve years. ‘The two hostile coali- 
and mortify the sovereign by whom they were, never-|tions were, in respect of territory, wealth, and popu- 
theless, ready to stand, in case of necessity, with/lation, not unequally matched. On the one side were 
their lives and fortunes. They were sullen and dis-| France, Spain, and Bavaria; on the other, England, 
satisfied. ‘There was,” as Somers expressed it in a| Holland, the Empire, and a crowd of inferior Powers. 
remarkable letter to William, * a deadness and want} That part of the war Which Lord Mahon has under- 
of spirit in the nation universally.” taken to relate, though not the least important, is cer- 
Every thing in England was going on as Lewis)tainly the least attractive. In Italy, in Germany, and 
could have wished. The leaders of the Whig party|in the Netherlands, great means were at the disposal 
had retired from power, and were extremely unpopu-|of great generals. Mighty battles were fought. For- 
lar on account of the unfortunate issue of the Parti-|tress after fortress was subdued. The iron chain of 
tion Treaty. The Tories, some of whom still east a/the Belgian strongholds was broken. By a regular 
lingering look towards St. Germains, were in office,|and connected series of operations extending through 
and had a decided majority in the House of Com-|several years, the French were driven back from the 
mons. William was so much embarrassed by the| Danube and the Po into their own provinces. The 
state of parties in England, that he could not venture| war in Spain, on the contrary, is made up of events 
to make war on the house of Bourbon. He was suf-|which seem to have no dependence on each other. 
fering under a complication of severe and incurable|The turns of fortune resemble those which take place 
diseases. ‘There was every reason to believe that alin adream. Victory and defeat are not followed by 
few mouths would dissolve the fragile tie which bound | their usual consequences. Armies spring out of no- 
up that feeble body with that ardent and unconquera-| thing, and melt into nothing. Yet, to judicious rea- 
ble soul. If Lewis could succeed in preserving peace |ders of history, the Spanish conflict is perhaps more 
for a short time, it was probable that all his vast de-|interesting than the campaigns of Marlborough and 
signs would be securely accomplished. Just at this|Eagene. The fate of the Milanese, and of the Low 
crisis, the most important crisis of his life, his pride| Countries, was decided by military skill. The fate 
and his passions hurried him into an error, which un-jof Spain was decided by the peculiarities of the na- 
did all that forty years of victory and intrigue had|tional character. “3 h 
done,—whici produced the dismemberment of the} When the war commenced, the young King was in 
kingdom of his grandson, and brought invasion, bank-|a most deplorable situation. On his arrival at Ma- 
ruptcy, and famine, on hisown. drid, he found Porto Carrero at the head of affairs, 
James the Second died at St. Germains. Lewis|and he did not think it fit to displace the man to whom 
paid him a farewell visit, and was so much moved by|he owed his crown. The Cardinai was a mere in- 
the solemn parting, and by the grief of the exiled|triguer, and in no sense a statesman. He had ae- 
queen, that, losing sight of all considerations of po-|quired in the Court and in the Confessional, a rare 
licy, and actuated, as it should seem, merely by com-|degree of skill in all the tricks by which weak minds 
passion, and by a not ungenerous vanity, he acknow-/are managed. But of the noble science of govern- 
ledged the Prince of Wales as King of England. ment—of the sources of national prosperity—of the 
The indignation which the Castilians had felt when| causes of national decay—he knew no more than his 
they heard that three foreign powers had undertaken|master. It is curious to observe the contrast between 
to regulate the Spanish succession, was nothing to the|the dexterity with which he ruled the conscience of a 
rage with which the English learned that their good|fvolish valetudinarian, and the imbecility which he 
neighbour had taken the trouble to provide them with! showed when placed at the head of anempire. On 
aking. Whigs and Tories joined in condemning the, what grounds Bord Mahon represents the Cardinal as 
proceedings of the French Court. The ery for war;a man “of spleedid genius,”"—* of vast abilities,” 
was raised by the city of London, and echoed and re-| we are unable to discover. Lewis was of a very dif- 
echoed from every corner of the realm. William saw] ferent opinion, and Lewis was very seldom mistaken 
that his time was come. Though his wasted and/in his judgment of character. “ Every body,” says 
suffering body could hardly move witheut support, his| he, in a letter to his ambassador, ** knows how inca- 
spirit was as energetic and resolute as when, at twen-| pable the Cardinal is. He is an object of contempt 
ty-three, he bade defiance to the combined force of| to his countrymen.” 
England and France. He left the Hague, where he! A few miserable savings were made, which ruined 
had been engaged in negotiating with the States and| individuals, without producing any perceptible benefit 
the Emperor a defensive treaty against the ambitious) to the state. The police became more and more in- 
designs of the Bourbons. He flew to London. Helefficient. ‘The disorders of the capital were increased 
remodelled the ministry. He dissolved the Parlia-|by the arrival of French adventurers,—the refuse of 
ment. The majority of the new House of Commons! Parisian brothels and gaming-houses. These wretches 
was with the King, and the most vigorous preparations | considered the Spaniards as a subjugated race whom 
were made for war. the countrymen of the new sovereign might cheat and 
Before the commencement of active hostilities,|insult with impunity. The King sate eating and 
William was no more. But the Grand Alliance of drinking all night, and lay in bed all day,—yawned 
the European Princes against the Bourbons was al-|at the council table, and suffered the most important 
ready constructed. ‘The master workman died,”| papers to lie unopened for weeks. At length he was 











says Mr. Burke, “but the work was formed on true| roused by the only excitement of which his sluggish 
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nature was susceptible. His grandfather consented |heroic patriots, and what General Stanhope calls a 
to let him have a wife. The choice was fortunate. “ rascally foot militia.” If the invaders had acted 
Maria Louisa, princess of Savoy, a beautiful and with vigour and judgment, Cadiz would probably 
graceful girl of thirteen, already a woman in person have fallen. But the chiefs of the expedition were 
and mind, at an age when the females of colder cli- divided by national and professional feelings,—Duteh 
mates are still children, was the person selected. The against English, and land against sea. Sparre, the 





Kiog resolved to give her the meeting in Catalonia. 
He left his capital, of which he was already tho- 
roughly tired. At setting out, he was mobbed by a 
gang of beggars. He, however, made his way through | 
them, and repaired to Barcelona. 

Lewis was perfectly aware that the Queen would 
govern Philip. He, accordingly, looked about for 
somebody to govern the Queen. He selected the 
Princess Orsiui to be first lady of the bedchamber,— 
no insignificant post in the household of avery young 
wife, and a very uxorious husband. This lady was 


Dutch general, was sulky and perverse,—according 
to Lord Mahon, because he was a citizen of a repub- 
lic. Bellasys, the English general, embezzled the 
stores,—we suppose, because he was the subject of a 
monarchy. The Duke of Ormond, who had the com- 
mand of the whole expedition, proved on this occa- 
sion, as on every other, destitute of the qualities 
which great emergencies require. No discipline was 
kept; the soldiers were suffered to rob and insuit those 
whom it was most desirable to conciliate. Churches 
were robbed, images were pulled down, nuus were 


the daughter of a French peer, and the widow of a violated. The officers sh ired the spoil, instead of 
Spanish grandee. She was, therefore, admirably fitted | punishing the spoilers; and at last the armament, 
by her position to be the instrument of the Court of loaded, to use the words of Stanhope, * with a great 
ersailles at the Court of Madrid. The Duke of deal of plunder and jnfamy,” quitted the seeve of 
Orleans called her, in words too coarse for transla-| Essex’s glory. leaving the only Spaniard of note who 
tion, the Lieutenant of Captain Maintenon ; and the|had declared for them to be hanged by his country- 
appellation was well deserved. She aspired to play|men. 
in Spain the part which Madame de Miintenon had| The fleet was off the coast of Portugal, on the way 
played in France. But, though at least equal to her back to England, when the Duke of Ormond received 
model in wit, information, and talents for intrigue, she |inte!ligence that the treasure-ships from America had 
had not that self-comimand, that patience, that imper-|just arrived in Europe, and had, in order to avoil his 
turbable evenness of temper, which had raised the|urimament, repaired to the harbour of Vigo. The 
widow of a buffoon to be the consort of the proudest|cargo consisted, it was said, of more than three mil- 
of Kings. ‘The princess was more than fifty years|lions sterling in gold and silver, besides mach valua- 
old; but was still vain of her fine eyes, and her fine|ble merchandise. The prospect of p!under ree neiled 
shape ; she still dressed in the style of a girl; andjall disputes. Duteh and English, admirals and genes 
she still carried her flirtations so far as to give oeca-|rals, were equally eager for action. The Spaniards 
sion for scandal. She was, however, polite, eloquent, |might with the greatest ease have secured the trea- 
and not deficient in strength of mind. The bitter|sure, by simply landing it; but it was a fundamental 
Saint Simon owns that no person whom she wished |law of Spanish trade that the galleons shou!d unload 





to attach, could long resist the graces of her manners| 
and of her conversation. 

We have not time to relate how she obtained, and! 
how she preserved her empire over the young coupie| 
in whose household she was placed,—how she be- 
came so powerful, that neither minister of Spain, nor 
ambassador from France, could stand against her,— 
how Lewis himself was compelled to court her,—how 
she received orders from Versailles to retire,—how 
the queen took part with her favourite attendant,— 
how the king took part with the queen,—and how, 
after much squabbling, lying, shuffling, bullying, and 
coaxing, the dispute was adjusted. We turn to the 
events of the war. 

When hostilities were proclaimed at London, Vi- 
enna, and the Hague, Philip was at Naples. He had} 
been with great difficulty prevailed upon, by the most| 
urgent representations from Versailles, to separate) 
himself from his wife, and to repair without her to his) 
ltalian dominions, which were then menaced by the| 
Emperor. The Queen acted as Regent, and, child as 
she was, seems to have been quite as competent to| 
govern the kingdom as her husband, or any of his mi-| 
nisters. 

In August, 1702, an armament, under the command | 
of the Duke of Ormond, appeared off Cadiz. The} 
Spanish authorities had no guards, and no regular| 


troops. The national spirit, however, supplied in| 








at Cadiz, and at Cadiz only. ‘The Chamber of Com- 
merce at Cadiz, in the true spirit of monopoly, refus- 
ed, even at this conjunctare, to bate one jot of its pri- 
vilege. ‘The matter was referred to the Council of 
the Indies: that body deliberated and hesitated just 
a day too long. Some feeble preparations for defence 
were made. Two ruined towers at the mouth of the 
bay were garrisoned by a few ill-armed and untrained 
rustics; a boom was thrown across the entrance of 
the bay; and some French ships of war, which had 
convoyed the galleons from America, were moored in 
the basin within. But all was to no purpose. The 
English ships broke the boom; Ormond and his sol- 
diers sealed the forts; the French burned their ships, 
and escaped to the shore. The conquerors shar- 
ed some millions of dollars;—some millions more 
were sunk. When all the galleons had been captured 
or destroyed, there came an order in due form allow- 
ing them to unload 

When Philip returned to Madrid in the beginning 
of 1703, he found the finances more embarrassed, the 
people more discontented, and the hostile coalition 
more formidable than ever. The loss of the galleons 


lhad occasioned a great deficiency in the revenue. The 


Admiral of Castile, one of the greatest subjects in 
Europe, had fled to Lisbon, and sworn allegiance to 
the Archduke. The King of Portugal soon after 


acknowledged Charles as King of Spain, and pre- 


some degree what was wanting. The nobles and|pared to support the title of the House of Austria by 
The peasantry were|arms. 
On the other side, Lewis sent to the assistance of 


peasantry advanced money. 
formed into what the Spanish writers call bands of 
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his grandson an army of 12,000 men, commanded by; went the most horrible of surgical operations, his 
the Duke of Berwick. Berwick was the son of James conversation was as sprightly as that of a young man 
the Second and Arabella Churchill. He had been) in the full vigour of health. On the day after the 
brought up to expect the highest honours which an operation, in spite of the entreaties of his medical ad- 
English subject could enjoy ; but the whole course of| visers, he would set out on a journey. His figure 


his life was changed by the revolution which over-| 
threw his infatuated father. Berwick became an ex-| 
ile, a man without a country ; and from that time for- 
ward his camp was to him in the place of a country, 
and professional honour was his patriotism. He en- 
nobled his wretched calling. There was a stern, cold, 
brutus-like virtue, in the manner in which he dis- 
charged the duties of a soldier of fortune. His mili- 
tary fidelity was tried by the strongest temptations, 
and was found invincible. At one time he fought 
against his uncle; at another time he fought against 
the cause of his brother; yet he was never suspect- 
ed of treachery, or even of slackness. 

Early in 1704, an army, composed of English, 
Dutch, and Portuguese, was assembled on the west- 
ern frontier of Spain. The Archduke Charles had 
arrived at Lisbon, and appeared in person at the head 
of his troops. The military skill of Berwick held 
the Allies in check through the whole campaign. On 
the south, however, a great blow was struck. An 
English fleet, under Sir George Rooke, having on 
board several regiments, commanded by the Prince 
of Hesse Darmstadt, appeared before the rock of Gib- 
raltar. That celebrated stronghold, which nature has 
made all but impregnable, and against which all the 
resources of the military art have been employed in 
vain, was taken as easily as if it had been an open 
village in a plain. The garrison went to say their 
prayers instead of standing on their guard. A few 
English sailors climbed the rock. ‘The Spaniards ca- 
pitulated ; and the British flag was placed on those 
ramparts, from which the combined armies and navies 
of France and Spain have never been able to pull it 
down. Rooke proceeded to Malaga, gave battle in 
the neighbourhood of that port to a French squadron, 
and after a doubtful action returned to England. 

But greater events were at hand. The English 
government had determined to send an expedition to 
Spain, under the command of Charles Mordauant, Earl 
of Peterborough. This man was, if not the greatest, 
yet assuredly the most extraordinary character of that 
age; the King of Sweden himself not excepted. In- 





deed, Peterborough may be described as a polite, | 
learned, and amorous Charles the Twelfth. His cour- 
age had all the French impetuosity, and all the Eng-| 
lish steadiness, His fertility and activity of mind| 
were almost beyond belief. ‘They appeared in every 
thing that he did—in his campaigus, in his negotia- 
tions, in his familiar correspondence, in his lightest 
and most unstudied conversation. He was a kind 
friend, a generous enemy, and a thorough gentleman. | 
But his splendid talents and virtues were rendered al-| 
most useless to nis country, by his levity, his rest- 
lessoess, his irritability, his morbid craving for no- 
velty and for excitement. He loved to fly round Eu-| 
rope faster than a travelling courier. He was at the) 
Hague one week, at Vienna the next. Then he took 
a fancy to see Madrid; and he had scarcely reached 
Madrid, when he ordered horses and set off for Co- 
penhagen. No attendants could keep up with his 
speed. No bodily infirmities could confine him. Old 
age, disease, imminent death, produced searcely any 
effect on his intrepid spirit. Just before he under- 


was that of a skeleton. But his elastic mind sup- 
ported him under fatigues and sufferings which seem- 
ed sufficient to bring the most robust man to the 
grave. Change of employment was as necessary to 
him as change of place. He loved to dictate six or 
seven letters at once. Those who had to transact bu- 
siness with him, complained, that though he talked 
with great ability on every subject, he could never be 
kept to the point. * Lord Peterborough,” said Pope, 
** would say very pretty and lively things in his let- 
ters, but they wand be rather too gay and wander- 
ing; whereas, were Lord Bolingbroke to write to an 
emperor, or to a statesman, he would fix on that point 
which was the most material, would set it in the 
strongest and finest light, and manage it so as to 
make it the most serviceable to his purpose.” What 
Peterborough was to Bolingbroke as a writer, he was 
to Marlborough as a general. He was, in truth, the 
last of the knights-errant,—brave to temerity—libe- 
ral to profusion—courteous in all his dealings with 
enemies—the protector of the oppressed—the adorer 
of women. His virtues and vices were those of the 
Round Table. Indeed, his character can hardly be 
better summed up, than in the lines in which the au- 
thor of that clever little poem, Monks and Giants, 
has described Sir Tristrem. 


** His birth, it seems, by Merlin’s calculation, 
Was under Venus, Mercury, and Mars 

His mind with all their attributes was mix’d, 
And, like those planets, wandering and unfix’d. 


** From realm to realm he ran, and never staid : 
Kingdoms and crowns he won, and gave away: 
It seem’d as if his labours were repaid 
By the mere noise and movement of the fray: 
No conquests nor acquirements had he made; 
His chief delight was, on some festive day 
To ride triumphant, prodigal, and proud, 
And shower his wealth amidst the shouting crowd. 


** His schemes of war were sudden, unforeseen, 
Inexplicable both to friend and foe; 
It seem’d as if some momentary spleen 
Inspired the project, and impeli’d the blow; 
And most his fortune and success were seen 
With means the most inadequate and low; 
Most master of himself, and least encumber’d, 
When overmatch’d, entangled, and outnumber’d.” 


In June 1705, this remarkable man arrived at Lis- 
hon with 5000 Dutch and English soldiers. There 
the Archduke embarked with a large train of attend- 
ants, whom Peterborough entertained magnificently 
during the voyage at his ownexpense. From Lisbon 
the armament proceeded to Gibraltar, and, having 
taken the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt on board, steer- 
ed to the north-east, along the coast of Spain. 

The first place at which the expedition touched, 
after leaving Gibraltar, was Altea, in Valencia. The 
wretched misgovernment of Philip had excited great 
discontent throughout this province. The invaders 
were eagerly welcomed. The peasantry fhecked to 
the shore, bearing provisions, and shouting—* Long 
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live Charles the Third.” The neighbouring fortress 
of Denia surrendered without a blow. : 

The imagination of Peterborough teok fire. He 
conceived the hope of finishing the war at oue blow. 
Madrid was but 150 milesdistant. 'There was scarce- 
ly one fortified place on the road. The troops of 
Philip were either on the frontiers of Portugal, or on 
the coast of Catalonia. At the capital there was no 
military foree, except a few horse, who formed a guard 
of honour round the person of Philip. But the 
scheme of pushing into the heart of a great kingdom 
with an army of only 7000 men, was too daring to 
please the Archduke. ‘The Prince of Hesse Darm- 
stadt, who, in the reign of the late King of Spain, 
had been Governor of Catalonia, and who overrated 
his own influence in that province, was of opinion 
that they ought instantly to proceed thither, and to 
attack Bareelona. Peterborough was hampered by 
his instructions, and found it necessary to submit. 

On the 16th of August the fleet arrived before Bar- 
celona; and Peterborough found, that the task as- 
signed to him by the Archduke and the Prince was 
one of almost insuperable difficulty. One side of the 
city was protected by the sea; the other by the strong 
fortifications of Monjuich. The walls were so exten- 
sive, that 30,000 men would searcely have been suffi- 
cient toinvest them. ‘The garrison was as numerous 
as the besieging army. ‘The best officers in the Spa- 
nish service were in the town. The hopes which the 
Prince of Darmstadt had formed of a general rising 
in Catalonia, were grievously disappointed. The in- 
vaders were joined only by about 1500 armed pea- 
sants, whose services cost more than they were worth. 

No general was ever in a more deplorable situation 
that that in which Peterborough was now placed. He 
had always objected to the scheme of besieging Bar- 
celona. His objections had been overruled. He had 
to execute a project which he had constantly repre- 
sented as impracticable. His camp was divided into 
hostile factions, and he was censured by all. The 
Archduke and the Prince blamed him for not proceed- 
ing instantly to take the town; but suggested no plan 
by which 7000 men could be enabled to do the work 
of 30,000. Others blamed their general giving up his 
own opinion to the childish whims of Charles, and 
for sacrificing his men in an attempt to perform what 
was impossible. The Dutch commander positively 
declared that his soldiers should not stir: Lord Pe- 
terborough might give what orders he chose, but to 
engage in such a siege was madness; and the men 
should not be sent to certain death where there was 
no chance of obtaining any advantage. 

At length, after three weeks of inaction, Peterbo- 
rough announced his fixed determination to raise the 
siege. The heavy cannon were sent on board. Pre- 
parations were made for re-embarking the troops. 
Charles and the Prince of Hesse were furious; and 
most of the officers blamed their general for having 
delayed so long the measure which he had at last 
found it necessary to take. On the 12th of September 
there were rejoicings and public entertainments in 
Barcelona for this great deliverance. On the follow- 
ing morning the English flag was flying on the ram- 
parts of Monjuich. The genivs and energy of one 


man had supplied the place of forty battalions. 
At midnight Peterborough had called on the Prince 
of Hesse, with whom he had not for some time been 


|hope 
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| Earl, ‘to attempt an assault; you may accompany 
us, if you think fit, and see whether I and my men 
deserve what you have been pleased to say of us.” 
The Prince was startled. The attempt, he said, was 
less; but he was ready to take his share; and 
without further discussion, he called for his horse. 

Fifteen hundred English soldiers were assembled 
under the Earl. A thousand more had been posted as 
a body of reserve, ata neighbouring convent, under 
the command of Stanhope. After a winding march 
along the foot of the hills, Peterborough and his little 
army reached the walls of Monjuich. There they 
halted till daybreak. As soon as they were descried, 
the enemy advanced into the outer ditch to meet them. 
This was the event on which Peterborough had reck- 
oned, and for which his men were prepared. ‘The 
English received the fire, rushed forward, leaped into 
the ditch, put the Spaniards to flight, and entered the 
works together with the fugitives. Befcre the garri- 
son had recovered from their first surprise, the Earl 
was inaster of the outworks, had taken several pieces 
of cannon, and had thrown up a breastwork to defend 
his men. He then sent off for Stanhope’s reserve. 
While he was waiting for this reinforeement, news 
arrived that 3000 men were marching from Bareelona 
towards Monjuich. He instantly rode out to take a 
view of them; but no sooner had he left his troops 
than they were seized with a panic. ‘Their situation 
was indeed full of danger; they had been brought 
into Monjuich, they seareely knew how; their num- 
bers were small; their general was gone: their hearts 
failed them, and they were proceeding to evacuate the 
fort. Peterborough received information of these oc- 
currences in time to stop the retreat; he galloped up 
to the fugitives, addressed a few words to them, and 
put bimself at their head. The sound of his voice 
and the sight of his face restored all their courage, 
and they marched back to their former position. 

The Prince of Hesse had fallen in the confusion of 
the assault, but every thing else went well. Stan- 
hope arrived ; the detachment which had marched out 
of Barcelona retreated; the heavy cannon were dis- 
embarked, and brought to bear on the inner fortifica- 
tions of Monjuich, which speedily fell. Peterbo- 
rough, with his usual generosity, rescued the Spanish 
soldiers from the ferocity of the vietorious army, and 
paid the last honours with great pomp to his rival the 
Prince of Hesse. 

The reduction of Monjuich was the first of a series 
of brilliant exploits. Barcelona fell, and Peterbo- 
rough had the glory of taking, with a handful of men, 
one of the largest and strongest towns of Europe. 
He had also the glory, not less dear to his chivalrous 
temper, of saving the life and honour of the beautiful 
Duchess of Popoli, whom he met flying with dishe- 
velled hair from the fury of her pursuers. He availed 
himself dexterously of the ped ace with which the 
Catalonians regarded the inhabitants of Castile. He 
guaranteed to the province in the capital of which he 
was now quartered, all its ancient rights and liberties; 
and thus succeeded in attaching the population to the 
Austrian cause. 

The open country declared in favour of Charles. 
Tarragona, ‘Tortosa, Gerona, Lerida, San Mateo, threw 
open their gates. The Spanish government sent the 
Count of Las Torres with 7000 men to reduce San 
Mateo. The Earl of Peterborough, with only 1200 








**| have resolved, sir,” said the 


on speaking terms. 





men, raised the siege. His officers advised him to be 
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content with this extraordinary success. Charles 
urged him to return to Barcelona; but no reinon- 
strances cou!d stop such a spirit in the midst of such 
a career. It was the depth of winter. The country 
was mountainous. The roads were almost impassa- 
ble. The men were ill clothed. The horses were 
knocked up. The retreating army was far more nu- 
merous than the pursuing army. But difficulties and 
dangers vanished before the energy of Peterborough 
He pushed on, driving Las Torres before him. Nules 
surrendered to the mere terror of his name; and, on 
the 4th of February, 1706, he arrived in triumph at 
Valencia. There he learned that a body of 4000 men 
was on the march to join Las Torres. He set out at 
dead of night from Valencia,—passed the Xucar, came 
unexpectedly on the encampment of the enemy, and 
slaughtered, dispersed, or took the whole reinforce- 
ment. The Valencians, as we are told by 2 person 
who was present, could scarcely believe their eyes 
when they saw the prisoners brought in. 

In the mean time the Courts of Madrid and Ver- 
sailles, exasperated and alarmed by the fal) of Barce- 
Jona, and by the revolt of the surrounding country, 
determined to make a great effort. A large army, 
nominally commanded by Philip, but really under the 
orders of Marshal Tessé, entered Catalonia. A fleet, 
under the Count of Toulouse, one of the natural chil- 
dren of Lewis the Fourteenth, appeared before the 
port of Barcelona. The city was attacked at once by 
sea and land. The person of the Archduke was in 
cousiderable danger. Peterborough, at the head of 
about 3000 men, marched with great rapidity from 
Valencia. To give battle with so small a force to a 
great regular army, under the conduct of a Marshal 
of France, would have been madness. The Earl 
therefore took his post on the neighbouring moun- 
tains, harassed the enemy with incessant alarms, cut 
off their stragglers, intercepted their communications 
with the interior, and introduced supplies, both of men 
and provisions, into the town. He saw, however, 
that the only hope of the besieged was on the side of 
the sea. His commission from the British govern- 
ment gave him supreme power, not only over the 
army, but, whenever he should be actually on board, 
over the navy also. He put out to sea at night in an 
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Philip was earnestly pressed by his advisers to re- 
move the seat of government to Burgos. The ad- 
vanced guard of the allied army was already seen on 
the heights above Madrid. It was known that the 
main body was at hand. ‘The unfortunate Prince fled 
with his Queen and his household. The roya! wan- 
derers, after travelling eight days on bad roads, under 
a burning sun, and sleeping eight nights in miserable 
hovels, one of which fell down and nearly crushed 
them both to death, reached the metropolis of Old 
Castile. In the mean time the invaders had entered 
Madrid in triumph, and had proclaimed the Archduke 
in the streets of the imperial city. Arragon, ever 
jealous of the Castilian ascendency, followed the ex- 
ample of Catalonia. Saragossa revolted without see- 
ing anenemy. The governor, whom Philip had set 
over Carthagena, betrayed his trust, and surrendered 
to the allies the best arsenal, and the last ships which 
Spain possessed. 

Toledo had been for some time the retreat of two 
ambitious, turbulent, and vindictive intriguers, the 
Queen Dowager and Cardinal Porto Carrero. They 
had long been deadly enemies. ‘They had led the ad- 
verse factions of Austria and France. Each had in 
turn domineered over the weak and disordered mind 
of the late King. At length the impostures of the 
priest had triumphed over the blandishments of the 
woman: Porto Carrero had remained victorious, and 
the Queen had fled, in shame and mortification, from 
the court, where she had once been supreme. In her 
retirement she was soon joined by him whose aris 
had destroyed her influence. The Cardinal, having 
held power just long enough to convince all parties of 
his incompetency, had been dismissed to his See, 
cursing his own folly, and the ingratitude of the 
house which he had served too well. Common inte- 
rests and common enmities reconciled the fallen rivals. 
The Austrian troops were admitted into Toledo with- 
out opposition. ‘The Queen Dowager flung off that 
mourning garb which the widow of a King of Spain 
wears through her whole life, and blazed forth in 
jewels. The Cardinal blessed the standards of the 
invaders in his magnificent cathedral, and lighted up 
his palace in honour of the great event. lt seemed 
that the struggle had terminated in favour of the Arch- 





open boat, without communicating his design to any 


duke, and that nothing remained for Philip but a 


person. He was picked up, several leagues from the prompt flight into the dominions of his grandfather. 


shore, by one of the ships of the English squadron. 


So judged those who were ignorant of the charac- 


As soon as he was on board, he announced himself|ter and habits of the Spanish people. There is no 


as first in command, and sent a pinnace with his or- 
ders to the Admiral. Had these orders been given a 
few hours earlier, itis probable that the whole French 
fleet would have been taken. As it was, the Count 
of Toulouse stood out to sea. The port was open. 
The town was relieved. On the following night the 
enemy raised the siege, and retreated to Roussillon. 
Peterborough returned to Valencia; and Philip, who 
had been some weeks absent from his wife, could en- 
dure the misery of separation no longer, and flew to 
rejoin her at Madrid. 

At Madrid, however, it was impossible for him or 
for her to remain. The splendid success which Peter- 
borough had obtained on the eastern coast of the Pe- 
ninsula, had inspired the sluggish Galway with emu- 
lation. He advanced into the heart of Spain. Ber- 
wick retreated. Alcantara, Cuidad Rodrigo, and 


Salamanca fell, and the conquerors marched towards 
the eapital. 








country in Europe which it is so easy to overrun as 
Spain—there is no ee in Europe which it is 
more difficult to conquer. othing can be more con- 
temptible than the regular military resistance which 
it offers to an invader—nothing more formidable than 
the energy which it puts forth when its regular mili- 
tary resistance has been beaten down. Its armies 
have long borne too much resemblance to mobs ; but 
its mobs have had, in an unusual degree, the spirit of 
armies. The soldier, as compared with other sol- 
diers, is deficient in military qualities; but the pea- 
sant has as much of those qualities as the soldier. In 
no country have such strong fortresses been taken by 
a mere coup-de-main—in no country have unfortified 
towns made so furious and obstinate a resistance to 
great armies. War in Spain has, from the days of 
the Romans, had a character of its own; it is a fire 
which cannot be raked out; it burns fiercely under 
the embers; and long after it has, to all seeming, 
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been extinguished, bursts forth more violently than late. Berwick had already compelled Galway to 
ever. ‘This was seen in the last war. Spain had no evacuate Madrid ; and when the whole force of the 
army which could have looked in the face an equal Allies was collected at Guadalaxara, it was found to 
number of French or Prussian soldiers; but one day be decidedly inferior in numbers to that of the enemy. 
Jaid the Prossian monarchy in the dust; one day = Peterborough formed a plan for regaining posses- 
the erown of France at the disposal of invaders. No sion of the capital. His plan was rejected by Charles. 
Jeva, no Waterloo, would have enabled Joseph to The patience of the sensitive and vainglorious hero 
reign in quiet at Madrid. was worn out. He had none of that serenity of tem- 
The conduct of the Castilians throughout the War per which enabled Marlborough to act in perfect har- 
of the Succession was most characteristic. With all mony with Eugene, and to endure the vexatious 
the odds of number and situation on their side, they interference of the Dutch deputies. He demanded 
had been ignominious!y beaten. All the European permission to leave the army. Permission was readi- 
dependencies of the Spanish crown were lost. Cata- f granted, and he sat out for Italy. That there might 
lonia, Arragon, and Valencia, had acknowledged the be some pretext for his departure, he was commis- 
Austrian Prince. Gibraltar had been taken by a few sioned by the Archduke to raise a loan at Genoa, on 
sailors; Barcelona stormed by a few dismounted the credit of the revenues of Spain. 
dragoons ; the invaders had penetrated into the centre} From that moment to the end of the campaign, the 
of the Peninsula, and were quartered at Madrid and tide of fortune ran strong against the Austrian cause. 
Toledo. While these events had been in progress, Berwick had placed his army between the Allies and 
the vation had scarcely given a sign of life. The'the frontiers of Portugal. ‘They retreated on Valen- 
tich could not be prevailed on to give or to lend for cia, and arrived in that province, leaving about ten 
the support of war; the troops had shown neither thousand prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 
discipline nor courage; and now at Jast, when it) In January 1707, Peterborough arrived at Valencia 
seemed that all was lost.—when it seemed that the/from Italy, no longer bearing a public character, but 
most sanguine must relinquish all hope,—the national | merely as a volunteer. His advice was asked, and it 
spirit awoke, fierce, proud, and unconquerable. ‘The seems to have been most judicious. He gave it as 
people had been sluggish when the circumstances his decided opinion, that no offensive operations 
mignt well have inspired hope; they reserved al] against Castile ought to be undertaken. It would be 
their energy for what appeared to be a season of de-|easy, he said, to defend Arragon, Catalonia, and Va- 
spair. Castile, Leon, Andalusia, Estremadura, rose |lencia, against Philip. The inhabitants of those 
at once ; every peasant procured a firelock or a pike; parts of Spain were attached to the cause of the 
the allies were masters only of the ground on which Archduke; and the armies of the House of Bourbon 
they trode. No soldier could wander a hundred yards|would be resisted by the whole population. In a 
from the main body of the army without the most short time, the enthusiasm of the Castilians might 
imminent risk of being poniarded ; the country through |abate. The government of Philip might commit un- 
which the conquerors had passed to Madrid, and popular acts. Defeats in the Netherlands might com- 
which, as they thought, they had subdued, was all in| pel Lewis to withdraw the succours which he had 
arms behind them; their communications with Portu-| furnished to his grandson. ‘Then would be the time 
gal were cut off. In the mean time, money began, |to strike a decisive blow. This excellent advice was 
for the first time, to flow rapidly into the treasury of rejected. Peterborough, who had now received for- 
the fugitive King. “The day before yesterday,”’|mal letters of recall from England, departed before 
says the Princess Orsini, in a letter written at this|the opening of the campaign; and with him departed 
time, “ the priest of a village, which contains only a|the good fortune of the Allies. Scarcely any general 
hundred and twenty houses, brought a hundred and|had ever done so much with means so smal!. Nearee- 
twenty pistoles to the Queen. * My flock,’ said he,|ly any general had ever displayed equal originality 
‘are ashamed to send you so little ; but they beg you/and boldness. He possessed, in the highest degree, 
to believe, that in this purse there are a hundred and|the art of conciliating those whom he had subdued. 
twenty hearts faithful even to the death.’ The good)|But he was not equally successful in winning the at- 
man wept as he spoke, and indeed we wept too.|/tachment of those with whom he acted. He was 
Yesterday another small village, in which there are|adored by the Catalonians and Valencians; but he 
only twenty houses, sent us fifty pistoles.”’ was hated by the Prince, whom he had all but made 
While the Castilians were every where arming in|a great king ; and by the generals, whose fortune and 
the cause of Philip. the Allies were serving that|reputation were staked on the same venture with his 
cause as effectually by their mismanagement. Gal-|own. The English government could not understand 
way staid at Madrid, where his soldiers indulged injhim. He was so eccentric, that they gave him no 
such boundless licentiousness, that one half of them|credit for the judgment which he really possessed. 
were in the hospitals. Charles remained dawdling, One day he took towns with horse-soldiers; then 
in Catalonia. Veterborough had taken Requena, and|again he turned some hundreds of infantry into 
wished to mareh towards Madrid, and to effeet a junc-|cavalry at a minute’s notice. He obtained his politi- 
tion with Galway ; but the Archduke refused his con-|cal intelligence chiefly by means of love affairs, and 
seut to the plen. The indignant general remained |filled his despatches with epigrams. The ministers 
accordingly in his favourite city, on the beautiful thought that it would be highly impolitic to intrust 
shores of the Mediterranean, reading Don Quixote,|thé conduct of the Spanish war to so volatile and 
giving balls and suppers, trying in vain to get some|romantic a person. They therefore gave the com- 
food sport out of the Valencian bulls, and making|mand to Lord Galway, an experienced veteran—a 
ove, not in vain, to the Valencian women. man who was in war what Moliere’s doctors were in 
At length the Archduke advanced into Castile, and| medicine; who thought it much more honourable to 
ordered Peterborough to join him. But it was too/fail according to rule, than to succeed by innovation ; 
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and who would have been very much ashamed of 
himself if he had taken Monjuich by means so strange 
as those which Peterborough employed. This great 
commander conducted the campaign of 1707 in the 
most scientific manner. On the plain of Almanza he 
encountered the army of the Bourbors. He drew up 
his troops according to the methods prescribed by the 
best writers; and in a few hours lost eighteen thou- 
sand men, a hundred and twenty standards, all his 
baggage and all his artillery. Valencia and Arragon 
were instantly conquered by the French, and at the 
close of the year, the mountainous province of Cata- 
lonia was the only part of Spain which still adhered 
to Charles. 

** Do you remember child,” says the foolish woman 
in the Spectator to her husband, * thet the pigeon- 
house fell the very afternoon that our careless wench 
spilt the salt upon the table ?’—* Yes, my dear,” re- 
plies the gentleman, * and the next post brought us an 





account of the battle of Almanza.”? The approach of 


disaster in Spain had been for some time indicated by|sustained ia Italy and Flanders. 
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The wish of Stanhope was to winter in Castile. 
But he stood alone in the council of war; and, in- 
deed, it is not easy to understand how the Allies 
could have maintained themselves through so unpro- 
pitious a season, in the midst of so hostile a popula- 
tion. Charles, whose personal safety was the first 
object of the generals, was sent with an escort of 
cavalry to Catalonia, in November; and, in Decem- 
ber, the army commenced its retreat towards Arragon. 

But the Allies had to do with a master-spirit. ‘The 
King of France had lately sent the Duke of Vendome 
tocommand in Spain. This man was distinguished 
by the filthiness of his person, by the brutality of his 
demeanour, by the gross buffoonery of his conversa- 
tion, and by the impudence with which he abandoned 
himself to the most nauseous of all vices. His slug- 
gishness was almost incredible. Even when en- 
gaged in a campaign, he often passed whole days in 
his bed. His strange torpidity had been the cause of 
some of the most severe defeats which the French had 
But when he was 


omens much clearer than the mishap of the salt-cel-|roused by any great emergency, his resources, his en- 
lar;—an ungrateful Prince, an undisciplived army, ajergy, and his presence of mind, were such as had 
divided council, envy triumphant over merit, a man of|been fouod in no French general since the death of 


genius recalled, a pedant and a sluggard entrusted 
with supreme command. ‘The battle of Almanza de- 
cided the fate of Spain. ‘The loss was such as Marl- 
borough or Eugene could scarcely have retrieved, and 
was certainly not to be retrieved by Stanhope and 
Starem berg. 

Stanhope, who took the command of the English 
army in Catalonia, was a man of respectable abilities, 
both in military and civil affairs; but fitter, we con- 
ceive, for a second than fora first place. Lord Ma- 
hon, with his usual candour, tells us, what we be- 
lieve was not known before, that his ancestor’s most 
distinguished exploit, the conquest of Minorca, was 
suggested by Marlborough. Staremberg, a cold and 
methodical tactician of the German school, was sent 
by the Emperor to command in Catalonia. ‘Two lan- 
guid campaigns followed, during which neither of the 
hostile armies did any thing memorable ; but, during 
which, both were nearly starved. 

At length, in 1710, the chiefs of the Allied forces 
resolved to venture on bolder measures. They began 
the campaign with a daring move,—pushed into Ar- 
ragon, defeated the troops of Philip at Almenara, 
defeated them again at Saragossa, and advanced to 
Madrid. The King was again a fugitive. The Cas- 
tilians sprang to arms with the same enthusiasm 
which they had displayed in 1706. The conquerors 
found the capital a desert. The people shut them- 
selves up in their houses, and refused to pay any mark 
of respect to the Austrian prince. It was necessary to 
hire a few children to shout before him in the streets. 
Meanwhile, the court of Philip, at Valladolid, was 
thronged by nobles and prelates. ‘Thirty thousand 
people followed their King from Madrid to his new 
residence. Women of rank, rather than remain be- 
hind, performed the journey on foot. The peasants 


enlisted by thousands. Money, arms, and provisions, 


were supplied in abandance by the zeal of the people. 
The country round Madrid was infested by small par- 
ties of irregular horse. ‘The Allies could not send off 
a despatch to Arragon, or introduce a supply of pro- 
visions into the capital. It was unsafe for the Arch- 


duke to hunt in the immediate vicinity of the palace 
which he occupied. 











jtry. He marched night and day. 
jhead of his cavalry, the flooded stream of Henares; 





Luxembourg. 

At this crisis, Vendome was all himself. He set 
out from Talavera with his troops: and pursued the 
retreating army of the Allies with a speed, perhaps 
never equalled, in such a season, and in such a coun- 
He swam, at the 


and, in a few days, overtook Stanhope, who was a 
|Brihuega with the left wing of the Allied army. 
|“ Nobody with me,” says the English general, * ima- 
gined that they had any foot within some days’ march 
of us; and our misfortune is owing to the incredible 
diligence which their army made.” Stanhope had 
‘but just time to send off a messenger to the centre 
of the army, which was some leagues from Brihv- 
ega, before Vendome was upon him. The town was 
linvested on every side. The walls were battered 
\with cannon, A mine was sprung under one of the 
igates. The English kept up a terrible fire till their 
|powder was spent. They then fought desperately 
with the bayonet against overwhelming odds. ‘They 
burned the houses which the assailants had taken. 
But all was to no purpose. The British general saw 
that resistance could produce only a useless carnage. 
He concluded a capitulation, and his gallant little 
army became prisoners of war on honourable terms. 

Scarcely had Vendome signed the capitulation, 
|when he learned that Staremberg was marching to the 
relief of Stanhope. Preparations were instantly made 
for a general action. On the day following that on 
which the English had delivered up their arms, was 
fought the obstinate and bloody battle of Villa Vi- 
ciosa. Staremberg remained master of the field. Ven- 
dome reaped all the fruits of the engagement. The 
Allies spiked their cannon, and retired towards Ar- 
ragon. But even in Arragon they found no place of 
rest. Vendome was behind them. The guerilla par- 
ties were around them. ‘They fled to Catalonia; but 
Catalonia was invaded by a French army from Rous- 
sillon. At length the Austrian general, with 6000 
harassed and dispirited men, the remains of a great 
and victorious army, took refuge in Barcelona; almost 
the only place in Spain which recognized the author- 
ity of Charles. 
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LORD MAHON’S WAR 


Philip was now much safer at Madrid than his 
grandfather at Paris. All hope of conquering Spain 
in Spain was at an end. Bat, in other quarters the 
house of Bourbon was reduced to the last extremity. 
The French armies had undergone a series of defeats 
in Germany, in Italy, and in the Netherlands. An 
immense force, flushed with victory, and commanded 
by the greatest generals of the age, was on the bor- 
ders of France. Lewis had been forced to humble 
himself before the conquerors. He had even offered 
to abandon the cause of his grandson ; and his offer 
had been rejected. But a great turn in affairs was 
approachin . ; . ; 

The English administration, which had commenced 
the war against the House of Bourbon, was an ad- 
ministration composed of Tories. But the war was 
a Whig war. It was the favourite scheme of Wil- 
liam, the Whig King. Lewis had provoked it, by 
recognizing, as a of England, a prince pe- 
culiarly hateful to the Whigs. It had placed Eng- 
land in a position of marked hostility to that power, 
from which alone the Pretender could expect efficient 
succour. It had joined England in the closest union 
to a Protestant and republican state ;—a state which 
had assisted in bringing about the Revolution, and 
which was willing to guarantee the execution of the 
Act of Settlement. Marlborough and Godolphin found 
that they were more zealously supported by their old 
opponents than by their old associates. ‘Those minis- 
ters who were zealous for the war were gradually con- 
verted to Whiggism. ‘The rest dropped off, and were 
succeeded by Whigs. Cowper became chancellor. 
Sunderland, in spite of the very just antipathy of 
Anne, was made Secretary of State. On the death of 
the Prince of Denmark a more extensive change took 
place. Wharton became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and Somers President of the Council. At length the 
administration was wholly in the hands of the Low 
Church party. 

In the year 1710, a violent change took place. The 
Queen had always been a Tory at heart. Her reli- 
gious feelings were all on the side of the Established 
Church. Her family feelings pleaded in favour of 
her exiled brother. Her interest disposed her to fa- 
veur the zealots of prerogative. The affection which 
she felt for the Duchess of Marlborough, was the 
great security of the Whigs. That affection had at 
length turned to deadly aversion. While the great 
party which had long swayed the destinies of Eu- 
rope, was undermined by bedchamber women at Saint 
James’s, a violent storm gathered in the country. A 
foolish parson had preached a foolish sermon against 
the principles of the Revolution. The wisest mem- 
bers of the government were for letting the man alone. 
But Godolphin, inflamed with all the zeal of a new- 
made Whig, and exasperated by a nickname which 
was applied to him in this unfortunate discourse, in- 
sisted that the preacher should be impeached. The 
exhortations of the mild and sagacious Somers were 
disregarded. The impeachment was brought; the 
doctor was convicted ; and the accusers were ruined. 
The clergy came to the rescue of the persecuted cler- 
gyman. e country ss came to the rescue 
of the clergy. A display of Tory feelings, such as 
England had not witnessed since the closing years 
of Charles the Second’s reign, appalled the ministers, 
and gave boldness to the Queen. She turned out the 
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dissolved the Parliament. The elections went strong- 
ly against the late government. Stanhope, who had 
in his absence been put in nomination for Westmin- 
ster, was defeated by a Tory candidate. The new 
Ministers, finding themselves masters of the new 
Parliament, were induced by the strongest motives to 
conclude a peace with France. The whole system of 
alliance in which the country was engaged was a 
Whig system. The general by whom the English 
armies had constantly been led to victory, and for 
whom it was impossible to find a substitute, was 
now, whatever he might formerly have been, a Whig 
general. If Marlborough were discarded, it was pro- 
bable that some great disaster would follow. Yet, if 
he were to retain his command, every great action 
which he might perform would raise the credit of the 
party in opposition. 

A peace was therefore concluded between England 
and the Princes of the House of Bourbon. Of that 
peace Lord Mahon speaks in terms of the severest re- 
prehension. He is, indeed, an excellent Whig of the 
time of the first Lord Stanhope. * 1 cannot but pause 
for a moment,”’ says he, “to observe how much the 
course of a century has inverted the meaning of our 
party nicknames,—how much a modern Tory resem- 
bles a Whig of Queen Anne’s reign, and a Tory of 
Queena Anne’s reign a modern Whig.” 

We grant one half of Lord Mahon’s proposition : 
from the other half we altogether dissent. We al- 
low that a modern Tory resembles, in many things, a 
Whig of Queen Anne’s reign. It is natura! that such 
should be the case. The worst things of one age or 
nation often resemble the best things of another. The 
livery of an English footman outshines the royal 
robes of King Pomarre. A modern shopkeeper’s 
house is as well furnished as the house of a conside- 
rable merchant in Anne's reign. Very plain people 
now wear finer cloth than Beau Fielding or Beau 
Edgeworth could have procured in Queen Anne’s 
reign. We would rather trust to the apothecary of a 
modern village than to the physician of a large town 
in Anne’s reign. A modern boarding-school miss 
could tell the most learned Professor of Anne’s reign 
some things in geography, astronomy, and chemistry, 
which would surprise him. 

The science of government is an experimental sci- 
ence: and therefore it is, like all other experimental 
sciences, a progressive science. Lord Mahon would 
have been a very good Whig in the days of Harley. 
But Harley, whom Lord Mahon censures so severely, 
was very Whiggish when cempared even with Cla- 
rendon; and Clarendon was quite a democrat when 
compared with Lord Burleigh. If Lord Mahon lives, 
as we hope he will, fifty years longer, we have no 
doubt that, as he now boasts of the resemblance which 
the Tories of our time bear to the Whigs of the Re- 
volution, he will then boast of the resemblance borne 
by the Tories of 1882, to those immortal patriots, the 
Whigs of the Reform Bill. 

Society, we believe, is constantly advancing in 
knowledge. The tail is now where the head was 
some generations ego. But the head and the tail stil] 
keep their distance. A nurse of this century is as 


wise as a justice of the quorum and cust-alorum in 
Shallow’s time. The wooden spoon of this year 
would puzzle a senior wrangler of the reign of George 
the Second. A boy from the National School reads 





Whigs, called Harley and St. John to power, and 


and spells better than half the knights of the shire in 
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the October Club. But there is still as wide a dif-| House of Commons have been since,—the leaders of 
ference as ever between justices and nurses, senior) their species in a right direction. It is true, that they 
wranglers and wooden spoons, members of Parlia-jdid not allow to political discussion that Jatitude 
ment and children at charity schools. In the same/which to us appears reasonable and sale; but to them 
way, though a Tory may now be very like what aj/we owe the removal of the Censorship. It is true, 
Whig was 120 years ago, the Whig is as much inad-| that they did not carry the principles of religious |i- 
vance of the Tory as ever. The stag, in the Trea-|berty to its full extent; but to the u we owe the To 
tise on the Bathos, who “feared his hind feet would} leration Act. 

o’ertake the fore,” was not more mistaken than Lord} Though, however, we think that the Whigs of 
Mahon, if he thinks that he has really come up with} Anne’s reign were, as a body, far superior iu wisiom 
the Whigs. The absolute position of the parties has|and public virtue to their contemporsrics the T. ries, 
been altered ; the relative position remains unchang-|we by no means hold ourselves bound to defend all 
ed. Through the whole of that great movement,|the measures of our favourite party. A life of ac’ion, 
which began before these party-names existed, and|if itis to be useful, must be a life of compromise. 
which will continue after they have become obsolete| But speculation admits of no compromise. A public 
—through the whole of that great movement, of which|man is often under the necessity of conseuting to 
the Charter of John, the institution of the House of|measures which he dislikes; lest he should endanger 
Commons, the extinction of Villanage, the separa-|the success of measures which he thinks of vital im- 
tion from the See of Rome, the expulsion of the Stu-|portance. But the historian lies under no such ne- 
arts, the reform of the Representative System, are|cessity. On the contrary, it is one of his most sacred 
successive stages,—there have been, under some|duties to point out clearly the errors of those whose 
name or other, two sets of men;—those who were!/ general conduct he admires. 

before their age, and those who were behind it—those| It seems to us, then, that on the great question 
who were the wisest among their contemporaries, and| which divided England during the last four yeors of 
those who gioried in being no wiser than their great-| Anne’s reign, the Tories were in the right, and the 
graudfathers. It is delightful to think, that in due} Whigs in the wrong. ‘That question was,—Whether 
time the last of those who straggle in the rear of the| England ought to conclude peace without exacting 
great march, will occupy the place now occupied by|from Philip a resignation of the Spanish erown ! 

the advanced guard. The Tory Parliament of 1710) No Parliamentary struggle, from the time of the 
would have passed for a most liberal Parliament in| Exclusion Bill to the time of the Reform Bill, has 
the days of Elizabeth; and there are few members| been so violent as that which took place between the 
of the Conservative Club who would not have been| authors of the Treaty of Utrecht and the War Party. 
fully qualified to sit with Halifax and Somers at the| The Commons were for peace; the Lords were for 
Kit-cat. vigorous hostilities. The Queen was compelled to 


Though, therefore, we admit that a modern Tory|choose which of her two highest prerogatives she 


bears some resemblance to a Whig of Queen Anne’s| would exercise,—whether she would create Peers, or 
reign, we can by no means admit that a Tory of|dissolve the Parliament. The ties of party supersed- 
Anne’s reign resembled a modern Whig. Have thejed the ties of neighbourhood and of blood ; the mem- 
modern Whigs passed laws for the purpose of clos-|bers of the hostile factions would scarcely speck to 
ing the entrance of the House of Commons againstjeach other, or bow to each other; the women appear- 
the new interests created by trade? Do the modernjed at the theatres bearing the badges of their po.itical 
Whigs hold the doctrine of divine right! Have the|sect. The schism extended to the most remote coun- 
modern Whigs laboured to sauindeell dleututens from|ties of England. ‘Talents, such as had never before 
office and power? The modern Whigs are, indeed, been displayed in political controversy, were enlisted 
like the Tories of 1712, desirous of peace, and ofjin the service of the hostile parties. On the one side 
close union with France. But is there no difference| was Steele, gay, lively, drunk with animal spirits, 
between the France of 1712 and the France of 1832!) and with factious animosity; and Addison, with his 
Is France now the stronghold of the “ Popish tyran-|polished satire, his inexhaustible fertility of fancy, 
ny” and the “arbitrary power’’ against which our an-jand his graceful simplicity of style. In the front of 
cestors fought and ae: Lord Mahon will find,| the opposite ranks appeared a darker and fiercer spi- 
we think, that his parallel is, in all essential cireum-|rit,—the apostate politician, the ribald priest, the per- 
stances, a8 incorrect as that which Fluellen drew be-|jured lover,—a heart burning with hatred against the 
tween Macedon and Monmouth; or as that which an| whole human race,—a mind richly stored with images 
ingenious Tory lately discovered between Archbishop|{rom the dung-hill and the lazar-house. The minis- 
Williams and Archbishop Vernon. ters triumphed, and the peace was concluded. Then 

We agree with Lord Mahon in thinking highly of|came the reaction. A new sovereign ascended the 
the Whigs of Queen Anne's reign. But that part of|throne. The Whigs enjoyed the confidence of the 
their conduct which he selects for especial praise, is| King and of the Parliament. The unjust severity 

recisely the part which we think most objectionable.|with which the Tories had treated Marlborough and 
We revere them as the great champions of political] Walpole, was more than retaliated. Harley aud Prior 
and of intellectual liberty. It is true, that, when|were thrown into prison; Bolingbroke and Ormond 
raised to power, they were not exempt from the faults| were compelled to take refuge in a foreign land. The 
which power naturally engenders. It is true, that| wounds inflicted in this desperate conflict coutinued 
they were men born in the seventeenth century, and|to rankle for many years. It was long before the 
that they were therefore ignorant of many traths which| members of either party coa!d discuss the question of 
are familiar to the men of the nineteenth century.|the peace of Utrecht with calmness and impartislity. 
But they were, what the reformers of the Churech|That the Whig Ministers had soid us to the Dutch; 
were before them, and what the reformers of the|that the Tory Ministers had sold us to the French; 














that the war had been carried on only to fill the pock- 


ets of Marlborough; that the peace had been con-/The French people would probably have sided with 


eluded only to facilitate the bringing over the Preten- 
der;—these imputations, and many others, utterly 
unfounded, or grossly exaggerated, were hurled back- 
ward and forward by the political disputants of the 
last century. In our time the question may be dis- 
cussed without irritation. We will state, as concisely 
as possible, the reasons which have led us to the 
conclusion at which we have arrived. 

The dangers which were to be apprehended from 
the Peace were two: First, the danger that Philip 
might be induced, by feelings: of private affection, to 
act in strict concert with the elder branch of his house 
—to favour the French trade at the expense of Eng- 
land—and to side with the French government in fu- 
ture wars; secondly, the danger that the posterity of 
the Duke of Burgundy might become extinet—that 
Philip might become heir by blood to the French 
crown—and that thus two great monarchies might be 
united under one sovereign. 

The first danger appears to us altogether chimerieal. 
Family affection has seldom produced much effect on 
the policy of princes. The state of Europe at the 
time of the peace of Utrecht, proved, that in polities 
the ties of interest are much stronger than those of 
consanguinity. The Elector of Bavaria had been 
driven from his dominions by his father-in-law ; Vic- 
ior Amadeus was in arms against his sons-in-law ; 
Anne was seated on a throne from which she had 
assisted to push a most indulgent father. It is true 
that Philip had been accustomed from childhood to 
regard his grandfather with profound veneration. It 
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consistent with the fundamental law of the monarchy. 


him whom they would have considered as the rightful 
heir. Saint Simon, though much less the slave of 
prejudice than most of his countrymen, and though 
strongly attached to the Regent, declared, in the pre- 
sence of that Prinee, that he never would support the 
claims of the House of Orleans against those of the 
King of Spain. ‘“4f such,” he said, “he my feel- 
ings, what must be the feelings of others?’ Boling- 
broke, it is certain, was fully convinced, that the re- 
nuneiation was worth no more than the paper on which 
it was written; and demanded it only for the purpose 
of blinding the English Parliament and people. 

Yet, though it was at one time probable that the 
posterity of the Duke of Burgundy would become ex- 
tinct, and though it is almost certain that if the pos- 
terity of the Duke of Burgundy had become extinct, 
Philip would have successfully preferred his claim to 
the crown of France, we still defend the principle of 
the Treaty of Utrecht. In the first place, Charles 
had, soon after the battle of Villa-Viciosa, inherited, 
by the death of his elder brother, all the dominions of 
the House of Austria. It might be argued, that if to 
these dominions he had added the whole monarehy of 
Spain, the Balance of Power would be seriously en- 
dangered. ‘The union of the Austrian dominions and 
Spain would not, it is true, have been so alarming an 
event as the union of France and Spain. But Charles 
was actually Emperor. Philip was not, and never 
might be, King of France. ‘The certainty of the less 
evil might well be set against the chance of the greater 
evil. 





was probable, therefore, that the influence of Lewis 


But, in facet, we do not believe that Spain would 






at Madrid would be very great; but Lewis was more |long have remained under the government either of 
than seventy years old; he could not live long; his/the Emperor, or of the King of France. The cha- 
heir was an infant in the cradle. There was surely/racter of the Spanish people was a better security to 
no reason to think that the policy of the King of Spain|the nations of Europe than any will, any instrument 


would be swayed by his regard fora nephew whom 
he had never seen. 

In fact, soon after the peace, the two branches of 
the House of Bourbon began to quarrel. A close al- 
liance was formed between Philip and Charles, lately 
competitors for the Castilian crown. A Spanish 
vrincess, betrothed to the King of France, was sent 
back in the most insulting manver, to her native coun- 





of renunciation, or any treaty. The same energy 
which the people of Castile had put forth *when Ma- 
drid was oecupied by the Allied armies, they would 
have again put forth as soon as it appeared that their 
country was about to become a province of France. 
Though they were no longer masters abroad, they 
were by no means disposed to see foreigners set over 
them athome. If Philip had become King of France, 





try; and a decree was put forth by the Court of Ma-;and had attempted to govern Spain by mandates from 
drid, commanding every Frenchman to leave Spain.| Versailles, a second Grand Alliance would easily have 
It is true that, fifty years after the peace of Utrecht, effected what the first had failed to accomplish. The 
an alliance of peculiar strictness was formed between); Spanish nation would have rallied against him as zea- 
the French and Spanish governments. But it is cer- lously as it had before rallied round him. And of this 
tain that both governments were actuated on that oc-|he seems to have been fully aware. For many years 
casion, not by domestic affection, but by common in-|the favourite hope of his heart was, that he might 
terests and common enmities. ‘Their compact, though ascend the throne of his grandfather; but he seems 
called the Family Compact, was as purely a politi- never to have thought it possible that he eould reign 
cal compact as the league of Cambrai, or the league at once in the country of his adoption, and in the eoun- 
of Pilnitz. try of his birth. 

The second danger was, that Philip might have These were the dangers of the peace; and they 
succeeded to the crown of his native country. This seem to us to be of no very formidable kind. Against 
did not happen. But it might have happened ; and these dangers are to be set off the evils of war and 
at one time it seemed very likely to happen. A sick- the risk of failure. The evils of the war,—the waste 
ly child alone stood between the King of Spain and of life, the suspension of trade, the expenditure of 
the heritage of Lewis the Fourteenth. Philip, it is wealth, the accumulation of debt,—require no illus- 
trae, solemnly renounced his claims to the French tration. The chances of failure it is diffieult at this 
Crown. But the manner in which he had obtained distance of time to caleulate with accuracy. But we 
possession of the Spanish crown, had lately proved think that an estimate approximating to the truth, 
the inefficacy of such renunciations. The French|may, without much difficulty, be formed. The Allies 
lawyers declared the renunciation null, as beimg in-|had been victorious in Germany, Italy, and Flanders, 
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It was by no means improbable that they might fight 
their way into the very heart of France. But at no 
time since the commencement of the war had their 
prospects been so dark in that country, which was the 
very object of the straggle. In Spain they held only 
a few square leagues. ‘The temper of the great ma- 
rity of the nation was decidedly hostile to them. 
. they had persisted,—if they had obtained suecess 
equal to their highest expectations,—if they had gain- 
ed a series of victories as splendid as those of Blen- 


heim and Ramilies,—if Paris had fallen,—if Lewis) 


had been a prisoner,—we still doubt whether they 
would have accomplished their object. They would 
still have had to carry on interminable hostilities 
against the whole population of a country which af- 
fords peculiar facilities to irregular warfare ; and in 
which invading armies suffer more from famine than 
from the sword. 

We are, therefore, for the peace of Utrecht. It is 


\other is that aequired by experience of life, and a good 
‘use of the opportunities possessed by all who have 
mingled much with the world, or who have a large 
share of human nature in their own breasts. This 
unsystematic wisdom, drawn by aeute minds in all 
periods of history from their personal experience, is 
properly termed the wisdom of ages; and every let- 
tered age has left a portion of it upon record. It is 
nowhere more genuine than in the old fabulists, Esop 
and others. ‘The speeches in Thucydides are among 
the most remarkable specimens of it. Aristotle and 
‘Quistilian have worked up rich stores of it into their 
systematic writings ; nor ought Horace’s Satires, and 
especially his Epistles, to be forgotten. But the form 
in which this kind of wisdom most naturally embo- 
\dies itself is that of aphorisms; and such, from the 
Proverbs of Solomon to our own day, is the shape it 
|has oftenest assumed. 

| Some persons, who cannot be satisfied unless they 


true, that we by no means admire the statesmen who|have the forms of accurate knowledge as well as the 
concluded that peace. Harley, we believe, was a so-| substance, object to aphorisms because they are un- 
lemn trifler,—St. John a brilliant knave. The great|systematic. ‘These objectors forget that to be unsys- 
body of their followers consisted of the country cler-|tematic is of the essence of all truths which rest on 
gy and the country gentry ;—two classes of men who|specific experiment. A systematic treatise is the 
were then immeasurably inferior in respectability and|most natural form for delivering truths which grow 


intelligence to decent oe or farmers of our 
time. Parson Barnabas, Parson Trulliber, Sir Wilful 
Witwould, Sir Francis Wronghead, Squire Western, 
Squire Sullen,—such were the people who composed 
the main strength of the Tory party for sixty years 
after the Revolution. It is true that the means by 
which the Tories came into power in 1710, were most 
disreputable. It is true, that the manner in which 
they used their power, was often unjust and cruel. It 
is true, that in order to bring about their favourite 


project of peace, they resorted to slander and decep- 


tion, without the slightest scruple. It is true, that 
they passed off on the British nation a renunciation 
which they knew to be invalid. It is true, that they 
gave up the Catalans to the vengeance of Philip, in a 
manner inconsistent with humanity and national ho- 
nour. But on the great question of Peace or War, 
we cannot but think that, though their motives may 
have been selfish and malevolent, their decision was 
beneficial to the state. 

But we have already exceeded our limits. It re- 
mains only for us to bid Lord Mahon heartily fare- 
well, and to assure him, that whatever dislike we 
may feel for his political opinions, we shall always 
meet him with pleasure on the neutral ground of lite- 
rature. 


F.om the London and Westminster Review. 


Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd. Wix, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 1855. 12mo. pp. 111. 


Tere are two kinds of wisdom: in the one, every 
age in which science flourishes surpasses, or ought to 
surpass, its predecessors ; of the other, there is nearly 
an equal amount in all ages. ‘The first is the wisdom 
which depends upon long chains of reasoning, a com- 
prehensive survey of the whole of a great subject at 
once, ot complicated and subtle processes of meta- 
physical analysis: this is properly philosophy: the 


lout of one another; but truths, each of which rests 
upon its own independent evidence, may, we venture 
ito think, be exhibited in the same unconnected state 
‘in whieh they were discovered. Philosophy may 
‘afterwards trace the connexion among these truths, 
|detect the more general principles of which they are 
|manifestations, and so systematize the whole. But 
|we need not wait till this is done before we record 
them and act upon them. On the contrary, these de- 
tached truths are at once the materials and the tests 
of philosophy itself; since philosophy is not called 
‘in to prove them, but may very justly be required to 
account for them. 

A more valid objection to aphorisms, as far as it 
'goes, is, that they are very seldom exactly true; but 
|then this, unfortunately, is an objection to all human 
knowledge. A proverb or an apophthegm—any pro- 
position epigrammatically expressed—almost always 
‘goes more or less beyond the strict truth: the fact 
which it states is stated in a more unqualified manner 
than the truth warrants. But, when logicians have 
done their best to correct the proposition by just mo- 
\difications and limitations, is the case much mended! 
Very little. Every really existing Thing is a com- 
pound of such innumerable properties, and has such 


‘lan infinity of relations with all other things in the 


universe, that almost every law to which it appears to 
us to be subject is liable to be set aside, or frustrated, 
either by some other law of the same object or by the 
laws of some other object which interferes with it: 
and as no one can possibly foresee or grasp all these 
contingencies, much less express them in such an im- 
perfect language as that of words, no one need flatter 
himself that he can lay down propositions sufficiently 
specific to be available for practice, which he may 
afterwards apply mechanically without any exercise 
of thought. It is given to no human being to stereo- 
type a set of truths, and walk safely by their guidance 
with his mind’s eye closed. Let us audipe our 
proposition with what exceptions and qualifications 
we may, fresh exceptions will turn up, and fresh quali- 
fications be found necessary, the moment any one at- 
tempts toactuponit. Not aphorisms, therefore, alone, 
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but all general propositions whatever, require to be; whose sole consolation is in the thought that human 
taken with a large allowance for inaccuracy; and, we|nature is not the wretched thing it appears, and that, 
may venture to add, this dllowance is much more|in better circumstances, it will produce better things. 
likely to be made when, the proposition being avow-| Nor does he ever leave his reader, for long together, 
edly presented without any limitations, every one| without being reminded, that he is speaking, not of 
must see that he is left to make the limitations for) what might be, but of what now is. 
himself. Much might here be said of Burke, whose yrouac 
If aphorisms were less likely than systems to have|are the best, if not the only valuable part of his writ- 
truth in them, it would be difficult te account for the|ings ; of Goethe, and Bacon, the greatest masters, 
fact that almost all books of aphorisms which have perhaps, of aphoristic wisdom upon record. But we 
ever acquired a reputation, have retained it; and, we|must abridge. Let us turn rather to the fact that our 
apprehend, have generally deserved to retain it; while,|own age and nation have given birth to some not con- 
how wofully the reverse is the case with systems of|temptible productions of the same kind,* and that one 
philosophy no student is ignorant. One reason for|of these lies before us, some specimens of which will 
this difference may be, that books of aphorisms are| be interesting to our readers. 
seldom written but by persons of genius. ‘There are,| ‘This little volume, entitled “Thoughts in the Clois- 
indeed, to be found books like Mr. Colton’s “ Lacon” |ter and the Crowd,” is a work of extraordinary pro- 
—centos of trite truisms and trite falsisms pinched| mise, if, as we have heard, and as there is some in- 
into epigrams. But, on the whole, he who draws his| ternal evidence, it is the production of a young man 
thoughts (as Coleridge says) from a cistern, and not} who has just left the university. All the indications 
from a spring, will generally be more sparing of them|of a thoughtful, and, on every matter to which it has 
than to give ten ideas in a page instead of ten pages} yet turned its attention, really original mind are here. 
to an idea. _And where there is originality in apho-|'The “ Thoughts” are really thoughts: that is, they 
risms there is generally truth, or a bold approach to/are drawn from things, and not from books or tradi- 
some truth which really lies beneath. A scientific . 
system is often spun out of a few original assump-| * Among the best of them is a book in two small 
tions, without any intercourse with nature at all; but) volumes, intituled ‘ Guesses at Truth, by two Bro- 
he who has generalized copiously and variously from|thers,” one of the brothers being understood to be the 
actual experience, must have thrown aside so many of| Rev. Julius Hare. The book is strongly religious, and 
his first observations as he went on, that the residuum |in its views of religion there is much that seems to us 
ean hardly be altogether worthless. questionable, but much also that is admirable, while it 
Of books of aphorisms, written by men of genius, abounds with thoughts which could have proceeded 
the “ Pensées” of Pascal is, perhaps, the least valua-|ftom no ordinary mind. “The Statesman,” by Mr. 
ble in comparison with its reputation; but even this, | Henry Taylor; the author of ‘¢ Philip Van Artevelde,” 
in so far as it is aphoristic, is acute and profound : it|™4Y also be classed among books of aphorisms. Acci- 
dent alone prevented us from reviewing this work im- 





fails, where it is perverted by the author’s systematic) ast ly on its appearance ; and although it will have 
views on religion. , -+hefoucault, j ately on its appearance ; and é : ' 
gion. La Rochefoucault, again, has been | bist somewhat of the gloss of novelty before we can 


” 


. «ibe 

So einen see pi csr sa hoa a now fulfil our intention, ‘it contains so many just and 
“6 Maxime” » pie f del g i profound observations applicable to all times, and so 
. ns are a Series of delineations, Dy @ MOSt) many important criticisms and suggestions peculiarly 
penetrating observer, of the workings of habitual sel-| deserving the attention of practical reformers at ‘the 
fishness in the human breast; and they are true to the present time, that we shall return to it at the very ear- 
letter, of all thoroughly selfish persons, and of all| liest opportunity. The unpublished writings of Mr. 
persons whatever in proportion as they are selfish. A Coleridge must contain much valuable matter of an 
man of a warmer sympathy with mankind would, in-|aphoristic kind. The two volumes published by his 
deed, have enunciated his propositions in less sweep-| nephew, as specimens of his ‘* Table Talk,” excited 
ing terms ; not that there was any fear of leading the! our expectations highly, and disappointed them ut- 
world into the mistake that there was neither virtue|terly. It is the first thoroughly bad book which ever 
nor feeling in it; but because a generous spirit could | appeared under Mr. Coleridge’s name. In the whole 
not have borne to chain itself down to the contempla-| two volumes there are not more than two or three 
tion of Jittleness and meanness, unless for the express| thoughts above common-place, and many which are 
purpose of showing to others against what degrading greatly below it: he dogmatises with the most unbound- 
influences, and in what an ungenial atmosphere it was ed confidence on subjects which it is evident that he 


possible to maintain elevation of feeling and noble-|"°Y*" took the trouble to study, and his blunders are 
8 not only such as would have been impossible with the 


ness of conduct. The error of La Rochefoucault has| pres Ames Sieiain att ellen tat ct ate 
been avoided by Chamfort, the more high-minded and kes om ne know oh alin ieee re pee af the had 
more philosophic La Rochefoucault of the eighteenth thought and written, but are often such as, if they had 
euntere : g come from any but one of the subtlest intellects of this 
ry- In his posthumous work, the “ Pensées,| 5» of any age, Id have appeared conclusive proof: 
Maximes, Caractéres, et Anecdotes” (a book whicl re tetera adhe _sorrcer  sanagar eel 9a 
- . . ’ ecdotes” (a book which.) of positive obtuseness of understanding. It is pitiable 
ao Me other merits, adds that of being one of the best)to find a man of Mr. Coleridge’s genius. uttering on 
collections of bons mots in existence,) he lays open| population, taxes, and many other topics, stuff which 
the basest parts of vulgar humamnature, with as keen| was barely pardonable in any thinking person forty 
an instrument and as unshrinking a hand as his pre-| years ago, and which is now below the average know- 
eursor ; but not with that cool indifference of manner, | ledge and intellect of the commonest hacks of the press, 
like a man who is only thinking of saying clever| The two volumes of “ Letters and Recollections,” pub- 
things ; he does it with the concentrated bitterness of| lished by Moxon, are much better. The “ Literary Re- 
one whose own life has been made valueless to him|™ains,” which are now in course of publication, we 
by having his lot east among these basenesses, andj have not yet seen. 








tion; and this is no less evident in the author's 
failures than in his successes. Whether he shoots 
over the heads of his predecessors, or timidly throws 
out some small fragment of a truth which others be- 
fore him have seen in all its plenitude, in either case 
it is because he speaks what he himself has felt or 
observed, and stops where that stops. We have 
spoken of failure; but these are far from numerous. 
The book contains one hundred and sixty-four max- 
ims ; among which are five or six decidedly false, or 
questionable, and fifty or sixty traths which have been 
as well or better said before. ‘The remainder are a 
real addition to the world’s stock of just thoughts 
happily expressed : and some of these may be ranked 
with the best things of the best satirists, while others 
give evidence of a soul far above that of any satirist 
—far too habitually intent upon its-own ideal standard 
to bestow any other than an incidental notice upon the 
shortcomings of others. 

We cannot better commence our quotations than 
with one which is in the very spirit of La Rochefou- 
cault, and might be prefixed as a motto to every book 
containing novelties in thought :— 


“Few will at first be pleased with those thoughts 
which are entirely new to them, and which, if true, 
they feel to be truths which they should never have 
discovered for themselves. 

** Perhaps if the power of becoming beautiful were 
granted to the ugliest of mankind, he would only wish 
to be so changed, that when changed, he might be 
considered a very handsome likeness of his former 
self.””—p. 110. 


We quote those which follow, not as the best, but 
as being in a similar vein :— 


“It is an error to suppose that no man understands 
his own character. Most persons know even their fail- 
ings very well, only they persist in giving them names 
different from those usually assigned by the rest of 
the world ; and they compensate for this mistake by 
naming, at first sight, with singular accuracy, these 
very same failings in others.” —p. 48. 

“You cannot insure the gratitude of others for a 
favour conferred on them in the way which is most 
agreeable to yourself.” —p. 77. 

“Some are contented to wear the mask of foolish- 
ness in order to carry on their vicious schemes; and 
not a few are willing to shelter their folly behind the 
respectability of downright vice.”"—p. 69. 

**You may be forgiven for an injury which, when 
made known to the world, will render you alone the 
object of its ridicule.’’-—p. 99. 

** The world will tolerate many vices, but not their 
diminutives.”—p. 62. 

“Men love to contradict their general character. 


Thus a man is of a gloomy and suspicious tempera-| 


ment, is deemed by all morose, and ere long finds out 
the general opinion. He then suddenly deviates into 
some occasional acts of courtesy. Why?’ Not because 
he ought, not because his nature is changed ; but be- 
cause he dislikes being thoroughly understood. He 
will not be the thing whose behaviour on any occasion 
the most careless prophet can with certainty foretell.””* 
—p. 49. 


* Mr. Taylor, in his “ Statesman,” notes the same 
fact, and accounts for it ditferently ; both explanations 
being correct. ‘In our judgment of men, we are to 
beware of giving any great importance to occasional 
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| The following is an observation of very great reach 
and importance :-— 
} ’ 
| It would often be as well to condemn a man un- 
heard, as to condemn him upon the reasons which he 


openly avows for any course of action.””—p. 9. 


The explanation of this is to be found in another 
maxim of our author: — 


| The reasons which any man offers to you for his 
jown conduct betray his opinion of your character.”— 
ip. 75 

| 

Llow true! how obvious! yet how seldom adverted 


to, and, we think, never written before. The reason 
which a man gives for his conduct is not that which 
he feels, but that which he thinks you are most likely 
to feel. It often requires less moral courage to do a 
noble action than to avow that it proceeds from a 
noble motive. ‘They who act on higher motives than 
the multitude, suffer their conduct to be imputed to 
their personal position, to their friends, to their 
|humour, even to some object of personal advance- 
ment—to anything, in short, that will not involve a 
reproach to others for not doing the like. They would 
rather the mean should think them as mean as them- 
selves, than incur the edium of setting up to be bet- 
jter than their neighbours, or the danger of giving 
lothers any cause to infer that they despise them. 

| The two which follow are in a vein of thought 
somewhat similar :— 





“If you are very often deceived by those around 
lyou, you may be sure that you deserve to be deceived ; 
land that, instead of railing at the general falseness of 
mankind, you have first to pronounce judgment on 
your own jealous tyranny, or on your own weak cre- 
dulity. Those only who can bear the truth will hear it.” 
—p. 76. 

And again :— 


** We often err by contemplating an individual solely 
in his relation and behaviour to us, and generalizing 
from that with more rapidity than wisdom. We might 
as well argue that the moon has no rotation about her 
axis, because the same hemisphere is always presented 
to our view.”’—p. 26. 





There is nothing which persons oftener overlook, 
‘in jadging of the characters of others, than that there 
are portions of those characters which possibly would 
never be shown to them. They think they know a 
‘person thoroughly, because they have seen and con- 
versed with him under all varieties of circumstances. 
‘hey have seen him under all circumstances, except 


‘that of their own absence. 


The maxims we have hitherto quoted relate chiefly 


acts. By acts of occasional virtue, weak men endea- 
vour to redeem themselves in their own estimation, 
vain men to exalt themselves in that of mankind. It 
may be observed that there are no men more worthless 
and selfish in the general tenor of their lives than some 
who from time to time perform feats of generosity. 
Sentimental selfishness will commonly vary its indul- 
gences in this way, and vainglorious selfishness will 
break out with acts of munificence. But self-govern- 
ment and self-denial are not to be relied upon for any 
real strength, except in so far as they are found to be 
exercised in detail.”"— The Statesman, p. 20. 











er 








to our judgments of others ; the following are to aid 
our self-judgment :— 


«“ The world will find out that part of your character | 


which concerns it: that which especially concerns your- 
self it will leave for you to discover.”—p. 4. 


“ We talk of carly prejudices, of the prejudices of 


religion, of position, of education ; but in truth we 
only mean the prejudices of others. In a quarrel 
between two friends, if one of them, even the injured 
one, were, in the retirement of his chamber, to con- 
sider himself as the hired advocate of the other at the 
court of wronged friendship,—and were to omit all the 
facts which told in his own favour, to exaggerate all 
that could possibly be said against himself, and to con- 
jure up from his imagination a few circumstances of 
the same tendency,—he might with little effort make a 
good case for his former friend. Let him be assured 
that, whatever the most skilful advocate could sa¥, his 
poor friend really believes and feels ; and then, instead 
of wondering at the insolence of such a traitor walking 
about in open day, he will pity his friend’s delusion, 
have some gentle misgivings as to the exact propricty 
of his own conduct, and perhaps sue for an immediate 
. 


reconciliation.”—p. 23. 


The following is true aad ingeniously expressed :— 

“It must be a very weary day to the youth when he 
first discovers that after all he will only become a 
man.”—p. 78. 

The next is one which many will not understand, 


but which all who do understand will recognise the 
truth of: we have never met with it before :— 


“We have some respect for one who, if he tramples 
on the feelings of others, tramples on his own with 
equal apparent indifference.”—p, 50. 


We know not if the state of mind of the common 


herd, on subjects of speculation, was ever more hap- 
| 
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ness they are easily understood. Extreme grief will 
|not pay attention to any new thing.”’—p. 34. 


The following is a genuinely poetical thought ex- 
pressed in fine prose :— 


«* The Pyramids!—what a lesson to those who desire 

a name in the world does the fate of these restless, 

brick-piling monarchs afford! Their names are not 

known, and the only hope for them is, that, by the 

labours of some cruelly industrious antiquarian, they 

may at last become more definite objects of contempt.” 
yo 


———. aes 


The following are not new, but they are truths 


which cannot be too often repeated :— 


“ The business of the head is to form a good heart, 
and not merely to rule an evil one, as is generally 
imagined.”—p, 2. 

** The noblest works, like the temple of $ 


are brought to perfection in silence.”—p. 46 


Teas ‘ 
lomo, 


This is especially true of ideas. A great idea al- 
ways dawns upon the intellect by degrees, and is 
iseen confusedly for a long period, during which th 
lattempt to seize it and fix it in words would merely 
disturb the process by which the different rays of 
light are gradually made to converge, until at last the 
truth flashes upon the mind’s eye a completed image. 
| But if there be one thing, more than another, which 
\is brought to perfection in silence, it is a fine charac- 
iter; for first, no one who talks much has time, or is 
likely to have a taste, for ‘solitary reflection; and 
next, it is impossible that these who habituaily give 
out their most cherished feelings to all comers, can 
permanently maintain a tone of feeling much above 
|what is prevalent among those by whom they are 
| surrounded. 
| 


“ There are some books which we -xt first reject, be- 
cause we have neither felt, nor +cen, nor thought, nor 


pily characterized than in the following observa-| ...g@ered enough to understand and appreciate them. 


tion :— 


“ The unfortunate Ladurlad did not desire the sleep | 
that for ever fled his weary eyelids with more earnest-| 
ness than most people seek the deep slumber of a deci-| 
ded opinion.” —p. 2. 

It is, too truly, so: the motive which induces most) 
people to wish for certainty is the uneasiness of| 
doubt; that uneasiness removed, they tufn on their! 
pillow and go to sleep: as if truths were meant to be| 
assented to, but not acted upon. We think the hav- 
ing attained a truth should be the signal for rousing 
one-self, and not for sleeping ; unless it be a reason 
for renouncing your voyage that you have just ac-| 
quired a compass to steer by. Nor is the fact of, 
having arrived at a “ decided opinion,” even though) 
it be a true one, any reason for not thinking more on 
the subject ; otherwise the time will soon come when, 
instead of knowing the truth, you will only remember 
that you have known it, and continue believing it on 
your own authority : which is nearly as pernicious a 
form of taking upon trust as if you believed it on the 
authority of popes or councils. 

The next, though stated too universally, is both 
ingenious and just :— 





** When your friend is suffering under great afflic-| 


Perhaps ‘ The Excursion’ is one of these.”’—p. 69. 


When our author has lived longer, he will be able 
to give still more pregnant instances than that of 
“The Execursion.”” His remark is true of all books, 
whether of poetry, philosophy, or fictitious narrative, 
the matter of which is drawn from the personal ex- 
periences of the finer natures or the profounder intel- 
lects. 

There are 
ously the ellect of inexperience 
persuaded himself, Heaven knows how, that * the 
love of being considered well read is one of the most 
fatal of all the follies which subdue the present gene- 
ration”’ (p. 5153) and thereupon he says, very truly and 
profitably, that what we are the better for is not what 
we have read, but what we have assimilated; and 
that ** those whe are much engaged in acquiring know- 
ledge, will not always have tine for deep thought or 
intense feeling.” (p. 49.) For our part, we are heartily 
giad to hear that there are some ecircies in which the 
* love of being considered well read” is still the beset- 
ting sin; we, unlegs to run throvch newspapers and 
Guides to Knowledge and magazines and novels is to 
be well read, have not happened to fall in with many 
such people. There are so few well read persons in 


oeceasional lapses in this volume, obvi- 
' ‘ 
[hus the author has 








tion, either be entirely silent, or offer none but the|this generation (in this country we mean) that any 
most common topics of consolation: for, in the first}charlatan who sets up for the character can get his 
place, they are the best ; and also from their common-|preteusions admitted without question, no one having 
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depth enough of his own to fathom another person’s|letters, allows no more. Though interdicted from the 
shallowness. We are, thanks to our Church and our long-continued use of elevated language, they are not 
Universities, a most unlearned nation. Those “ vene-| without a resource. There is a part of language which 
rable institutions” have nearly rooted out learning is disdained by the pedant or the declaimer, and which 
from among us. both, if they knew its difficulty, would dread: it is 
Besides these errors of inexperience, our author formed of the most familiar phrases and turns in daily 
sometimes stops curiously short of some obvious in-|use by the geverality of men, and is full of energy 
ference from his own observations. Thus he notices, and vivacity, bearing upon it the mark of those keen 
what has so often been noticed, the superiority of wo-|féelings and strong passions from which it springs. 
men over men in patient endurance, and dismisses the It is the employment of such phrases which produce 
subject with an expression of idle wonder. ‘The power|what may be called colloquial eloquence. Conversa- 
of endurance in women is the faithfal measure of how tion aod letters may be thus raised to any degree of 
much they have to endure. If all dark-haired men|animation, without departing from their character. 
were condemned by their organization to incessantly To meet this despised part of language in a polished 
recurring physical soffering—and if, in addition to/dress, and producing all the effects of wit and elo- 
this, their very minutest act, and their very smallest quence, is a constant source of agreeable surprise: 
enjoyment, required the consent, either express or/this is increased when a few bolder and higher words 
tacit, of another, he on his part being under no reci- are happily wrought into the texture of this familiar 
procity of that obligation—dark-haired men would eloquence ; to find what seems so unlike author-craft 
soon be distinguished for the virtue of endurance:/in a book, raises the pleasing astonishment to its 
and doubtless, it would, ere long, be regarded as one | highest degree.”’* 
of their natural gifts, as the virtue appropriate totheir| According!y, a record of the best conversations, 
kind ; and their capacity of patience would be thought and a collection of the best letters, must form a spe- 
ample justification for giving them much to be pa- cies of literature quite different from all others—dif- 
tient of, ferent in subjects, different in style. The diversity is 
We take leave of ** Thoughts in the Cloister and broad enough to produce and support talents and plea- 
the Crowd” with a feeling towards the author which/|sures peculiar to itself. So infinite are the niceties 
we seldom entertain towards any of the young writers| which govern the operations cf the haman mind, that 
of this writing generation—namely, a full determina-|there are some men whose faculties appear to leave 
tion to read his next production, whatever it may be. |them on taking up a pen; others to become half in- 
A. (spired. Even in a case so similar as a conversation 
jand a letter, there is no telling beforehand. Fox used 
to make Dr. Lawrence put on paper what he wanted 
|to tell him,—saying, ** 1 love to read your writing, | 
|hate to hear you talk.” 
| This species of literature is in a great measure new. 
= _ ; vm evar cags | With regard to conversations, we have only one cast 
LAMB'S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, |that we know of, taken from the living countenance 
|—the portrait of the Johnsoniau circle by Boswell. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life. |The difficulty is so great of fixing or carrying away 
By Thomas Noon Talfourd, one of his Executors.| that kind of lights and shadows—so much of the dra- 
2 vols. 12mo. London: 1837. ‘matic effect depends on the voice and look and man- 
jner and oceasion, all of which are, of course, lost on 
Tuis is one of the most delightful additions to lite- paper—that we do not wonder at the paucity of ow 
rary biography that has appeared since the publication specimens of the talk of eves the most celebrated con- 
of Hayley’s * Life of Cowper.” It is compiled with | versationalists. The specimens which we have are 
as much judgment as affection, (a combination equal-|almost all too of one kind, the most portable class,— 
ly wanted in both cases,) and is fortunately com- such as epigrams and pointed sayings. To judge by 
posed almost entirely from similar materials—private | our comedies and noveis, the skill required for invent- 
letters. Before proceeding farther, we shall take leave |ing things—so slight, fresh, and natural, as success- 
to premise a few words on the characteristic qualities ful conversation, is not much less rare than the power 
of a good letter. and opportunity of reporting them. With respect to 
A correspoudence is a conversation. The few rules| private letters, few only can have any literary interest 
which can be laid down with regard to either subject|for the public ; and of these, from many reasons, it is 
or style apply equally to both. Sir James Mackintosh|a small per centage which would, under any circum- 
was a great master of conversation; and the remarks|stances, ever see the light. But the truth is, that 
suggested to him by the letters of Madame de Se-|though we may suppose our ancestors to have con- 
vigné are universally true. ‘* Letters must not be on|versed as much and as well as we do, they certainly 
a subject. Lady Mary Wortley’s letters on her jour-|corresponded less and worse: idle letters are modern 
neys to Constantinople, are an admirable book of tra-|luxuries; the last and kindliest fruits of our present 
vels, but they are not letters. A meeting to diseuss|civilization. ‘That they should be easily written and 
a question of science is not conversation, nor are pa-|easily sent, were the conditions on which alone they 
pers written to another, to inform or discuss, letters. |conld come into existence; and with these conditions 
Conversation is relaxation, not business, and must|neither antiquity nor the middle ages were able to 
never appear to be occupation, nor must letters.” .../comply. In the first place, but a certain proportion of 
..+..+-+ “A moment of enthusiasm, a burst of 
feeling, a flash of eloquence, may be allowed; but} * Memoirs of the hife of Sir James Mackintosh, vol. 
the intercourse of society, either in conversation or injii. p. 216. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
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the ladies and gentlemen of those times had learned |two persons is exactly alike. No more will be their 
to write; in the next, writing materials so cumber-letters, upon the supposition that their letters are 
some as to make every letter a parchment parcel, and | what we onl said they ought to be—their conversa- 
communications so precarious and expensive, that the tion in another form. Of this we have excellent ex- 
epistolary bundle must probably have to wait for a amples of our own. In Gray, we see the accomplished 
courier or a caravan, were obstacles sadly in the way academic—notwithstanding al] his scorn of the Uni- 
of a frequent communing between absent friends. versity, gowned and formal still. In Walpole, all the 
Among the old English collections, scarcely an in- malicious grace, with most of the weaknesses and 
stance will be found of a letter to which it would not vices of the period, and the circle in which he had 
be ridiculous to think of applying Mackintosh’s cri- been formed. The letters of Lord Byron are the free 
teria. Scholars appear to greater disadvantage even|and dashing outpourings of himself—the tide rising 
than their plainer neighbours. The one wrote on over the banks, and laying under water streets and 
business, and thought of nothing more. ‘The others corn-fields with equal indifference. Such as he was, 
wrote as artists, and, adopting false views of the na-|he appears before us—a Don Juan of a higher order 
ture of their art, went elaborately and perversely —to be loved and admired, pitied and despised. The 
wrong. So little were critics aware of the specific lite-| revelations of Cowper and Lamb, like those of Ma- 
rary merit appropriate to writings of this description, |dame de Sevigné, are not less characteristic, and are 
that Bishop Sprat, the historian of the Royal Society,| of a more endearing kind. They take us to the snnny 
and a fair sample probably of the taste of his age, sup-|side of human nature, and show us life in its most at- 
pressed Cowley’s familiar letters,—“ the language of tractive aspects—the affectionate intercourse of devot- 
the heart,”"—for the very reason which ought to have ed friends. While we read, the world without insen- 
preserved them. Under the same traditional mistake, |sibly disappears. We see only in its stead some fa- 
Pope wrote the things which he meant for letters, as|voured spots, peopled by a happy race, with open 
little like real letters as his Homer is like the real/arms and open hearts, who seem for the time to have 
Homer. It must surely be doing Pope great injustice |little else to do, but to love and entertain, and some- 
to suppose that he would have talked to his friends in}what spoil each other. The charm is so great that 
the way he wrote to them. Having no letters of As-| you are domesticated amongst them before you are 
pasia or Cornelia to turn to, we can say nothing of/aware;—have become one of them yourself; their 
Greece or Rome. But the first good modern letters|interests your interests; their friends your friends. 
which any body knows of were written by women;| And, happy is the reader who may never have occa- 
and the best probably still are so. Women, saved‘sion to fall back with a melancholy satisfaction on 
from the pedantry of books, and cultivating the art of|the thought, that here at least, among the Grignons 
pleasing in the intercourse of society, were naturally |and the Unwins, he is possessed of friends of whom 
the first to make the step. This consisted only in|he is always sure, and whose genial confidences are 
transferring to paper the graceful facility and freedom|of a kind not to be mistaken or withdrawn. Few 
of their daily lives. The letters of Lady Mary Wort-| books, we believe, have made more persons good and 


ley Montague are as,much superior to those of Pope, |happy than the scenes opened in such letters. People, 
as are those of Madame de Sevigné to the letters ofjafter living long in an atmosphere of affection, find 


Voiture, Balzac, and St. Evremond. Letter-writers|they cannot comfortably breathe in any other; and 


are now better acquainted with the proper use of the 
instrument at their disposal; and the lovers of this 
kind of reading must expect no further help than is to 
be found in extension of education, and facility of car- 
tiage—in the schoolmaster, Mr. Waghorn, and Mr. 
Rowland Hill. Every improvement in the Post-office 
will augment indefinitely the supply out of which 
this delightful supplement to modern literature must 
be derived. Our present state of society wants its 
realities to be confirmed, its individualities to be mani- 
fested, its domestic affections to be cherished. Towards 
all this, good letters in their several ways powerfully 
contribute, 

The art of a fiction is tried in the skill with which 
its selections and combinations from real life are 
made. The more that works of imagination are mul- 
tiplied, the more desirable is it that we should be able 
to check the artist bya further and more extensive ac- 
quaintance with the realities themselves. How few 
novels deal faithfully with life—especially with the 
staple passion, love. Letters open to us the exigen- 
cies of life, and the differences of character, in the 
most unstudied and incidental manner. By means of 
them our knowledge of life, as it actually exists, with 
all its hopes and fears and sympathies, is as much 
enlarged as in the most successful fictions; and, ne- 
cessarily, with a stronger conviction of truth than any 
fiction, after we are ten years old, can possibly com- 
mand. How varied too!—The conversation of no 





many on coming back into the world, must have been 
tempted to try to realize anew within their own im- 
mediate circle its simplicity and power. Icebergs of 
one kind or another, are for ever drifting down from 
colder latitudes, to chill the region in which one lives. 
So that men need not fear lest they should be cocker- 
ing and tendering themselves overmuch, although 
they are on the look-out for all expedients to keep the 
social warmth at its greatest height, or even to raise 
it a few degrees. 

Whatever it should prove that literature may hap- 
pen to get from letters, may be put down as pure gain. 
The spare moments employed in letter-writing are 
usually odds and ends of time, which would otherwise 
have been turned to no available account. Where 
more time has been given to it, it is probable that, 
without the motive communicated to the pen from the 
affections, the parties in question would never have 
been at the pains of clothing their thoughts and feel- 
ings in any permanent form whatever. Madame dv: 
Sevigné has written only letters. It may be doubted 
whether she could have written any thing else. Our 
two best letter-writers, Cowper and Lamb, always 
went about their other writings as much in the spirit 
of a letter they could contrive. Their identity 
throughout—the way in which their personal attach- 
ments are ground into their very nature—is one of the 
great attractions and verities of their works. Every 
thing about them is in this sense so true. Mrs. Un- 
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useful and pleasing when written by a person who 
has a taste for poetry. On the other hand, where per- 
sonal character and habits form the principal subject 
of interest, a stranger stands too far off. This is a 
case where we have no security for fidelity in the out- 


win, Lady Hesketh, and Lady Austin were Cowper’s 
muses. His verses were written to them, and for 
them, much more than for any other public. ‘The 
same stream of thought and feeling will! be perceived 
constantly rising up in his poetry and his letters. 
Lam's verses are to the full as personal. It is almost line, and brightness in the colours, except in the know- 
You must love him and his before| ledge and sympathy of a friend. Autobiography is 
you can like them. He dedicated them to his sister, only entitled to a preference, when the party has 
and Coleridge. They might have been supposed most! something to say concerning himself, by way of con- 
of them originally composed with that object, or one|fession or explanation, of which no third person is 
very like it. Lamb’s letters and essays are often iden-| cognizant, or can say as well. This will occur sel- 
tical in subject and even in expression. In these two|dom; for writings are not biographies, for our present 
last mentioned cases, the whole power and retinue of| purpose, in which the personal narrative makes as 
their minds waited upon their affections, aad would|small a part of the writer’s reminiscences, as in the 
Like the dumb sen of| Memoirs of Sully, De Retz, and St. Simon. Works 
of this description are meaut to be memoirs of * their 
own times” as much as Burnet’s. The authors pro- 
pose to be nothing more than the central objects from 
|which the light streams upon the surrounding figures 
|that are grouped around them. Journals approach 
nearer to the point of view we are wanting ; but it is 
accidentally, and by fits. ‘The Journals of Evelyn 
and Pepys were kept as memoranda of as much of 
the gossip of the day as they thougitt they were likely 
to wish afterwards to recall. It is only because their 


their only merit. 


come out at no other call. 
(resus, they seemed to find in the trials and neces- 
sities of the heart, a voice of which they were never 
before conscious, and which, perhaps, never before 
existed. ‘This is one of the principal reasons why 
women excel in letter-writing. The extent to which 
their intellectual powers dwell in, and are developed 
by the affections, constitutes their characteristic weak- 
ness and characteristic strength. It is a feminine pe- 
culiarity, which applies more or less to many men 


besides Cowper and Lamb. A great proportion of the 
trimmers between the two sexes would probably bejinterests were more domestic, that more of their own 


found among the letter-writers. For, on no occasion|individuality gets out. Common personal diaries, 
are the heart and understanding kept so tenderly and| whieh ought to be the very thing’ itself, turn out usu- 
playfully near each other. This, we fear, will lead|ally to be the worst of all. Striking entries will oc- 
us to the easy solution of a problem which Lamb had|casionally be met with. But on the whole, even when 
provided for the philosophers, by observing, that a|kept for the solemn purpose recommended by Foster 
philosophical treatise is wanting, of the causes of the|in his recent Essay upon this subject, the most proper 
backwardness with which persons, after a certain time| materials - for * self-examination”’ are unprofitable and 
of life, set about writing a letter. We have heard of| uninteresting to the public.” The body, too, with its 
a sun-dial where the hours were told by the opening) temporalities, its dinners and digestions, has a sad 
and shutting of particular flowers. A table framed/ tendency to encroach upon its spiritual partner ; and 
according to the gradual development and gradual de-|to furnish a record more suitable for the perusal of 
cay of our faculties, passions, and affections, might| the medical man than the confessor, although it be the 
make a corresponding time-piece for human life. They| Diary of a Laud or a Johnson. At best, it is but a 
come in and go out, it is true, at different periods with | minute portion of life, and a dry and severe one which 
different persons. [But the approximation to unifor-|is inseribed in this livre noir. For any man to take 
mity is sufficiently close to allow of an average being|up the pen with the avowed object of giving the world 
struck. If Cicero’s picture of old age, was in every|an accurate picture of himself, is a very different and 
case, or in most eases, correct, there would be no dif-|mach more delicate affair. If the consciousness of 
fieulty in adopting the theory which supposes this] sitting to another for one’s portrait aiters at once the 
world to be a furnace for forming our potter’s clay|whole air of almost every individual, the change is 
into vessels of the best fashion that our respective| worse when one sits down professedly to one’s self. 
clays can take. But, when advancing years so often! So many difficulties are in the way of the prosperous 
appear * skilled to make crooked that which God made) execution of this experiment, that it is perhaps scarce- 
straight’””—doing much worse things than stopping cor- ly to be regretted that it has not been more frequently 
respondences—even to the pulling down within, as| repeated. On the other hand, none of the objections 
much as without, what it had been the great object of apply to a free and unreserved correspondence. When 
youth and manhood to build up ;—under these circum-! continued throughout a life, it beeomes as perfect, be- 
stances, truly we know not what to say. Thus much/cause as unconscious a representation as a reflection 
is clear. It behoves us all, as we get older, to sum-|in a glass; or as the view which would be thrown 
mon to our reseue every means of appliance and coun-| open by putting a window in the breast. 
teraction in our power. | 

-The department of literatare in which our modern| Charles Lamb was of Lincolnshire extraction—was 
habit of letter-writing will work the greatest revolu-|born in the Temple, A. D. 1775—brought up at 
tion, is biography. We shall know many characters) Christ’s Hospital—and, after working for five-and- 
in a different, and far more agreeable manner, than) thirty years in the India House, had ten years of lei- 
they could ever before be known. A life may be writ-| sure interposed between the Aceountant’s Office and 
ten by a stranger, by a friend, or by the party himself.| the grave. He and his sister always lived together, 
Each plan has its advantage, according fo the object} —a pattern of the perfect union which Nature surely 
principally in view. Seientifie lives of men of sci-| meant to make of that fortunate relationship. True 
ence, to be good tor any thing, must still be left in the} Londoners, they never had the courage all this time 
hands of a man of science. Critical lives of poets,|to transplant their home further from London than the 
we conceive, also will have a better chance of being| suburbs :—happy in a society, which Lamb’s popu- 
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larity rendered it difficult, after he was once found 
out, to keep within reasonable limits either as to num- 
bers or to hours. In the mean time, his favourite 
reading lay chiefly amongst our old English authors ; 
part of the fruits of which appeared in his * Selec- 
tions from dramatists contemporary with Shakspeare.” 
Some time sooner, however, at the premature age of 
twenty-two, he had already been induced to appear 
before the public in a volume of poetry. The plea- 
sure of having his friends Coleridge and Lloyd for 
partners, and of surprising his sister with a dedica- 
tion, was a temptation he could at no time of his life 
withstand. The following year he published *“ Rosa- 
mund Grey”’—a story after the manner of Mackenzie. 
The comparative popularity of this story ought to 
have satisfied him that his vocation was not towards 
poetry. Coleridge himself, we suspect, would have 
willingly accepted a settlement of their affectionate 
account in some other shape than the subsequent de- 
dication of his collected poems. At last, and at inter- 
vals, came out the “* Essays of Elia,”—very remark- 
able compositions, which established his reputation 
on such good and lasting grounds, that nothing more 
can be wished or expected from the letters collected 
by Mr. Talfourd than that they should support it. 
This we think they do. They are composed with 
equal elegance. Where the ground gone over is the 
same, the letter sometimes is the better of the two. 
Compare, for example, the letter to Wordsworth in 
behalf of London, with the paper called the Lon- 
doner; and the letter to Coleridge, which crew af- 
terwards into the Essay on * Roast-pig.”” Lamb says 
that he never kepta scrap of a letter. The similarity 
in these and other of his essays (for instance the 
“ Superannuated Man,”) and the resemblance by 
which he was so much struck himsélf, between two 
letters he wrote to Mr. Wilson, the biographer of De- 
foe, at the distance of fifteen years, prove at least the 
fidelity and unity of the impressions under which he 
wrote. 

There are three classes of authors—the machines, 
the artists, and the mirrors of their own nature. Lamb 
was of the last. He was only a great writer when he 
wrote from himself; and this self of his was so im- 
pregnated with his affections, that, in that case, he 
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that of single beggars ;—hated Howards, societies, 
and the ostentation of relief,—and took an especial 
pride, he declares, at his brother having been turned 
out of a charitable institution for refusing to proceed 
to the only mode in which any thing useful could be 
done. 

In acknowledging the present of *“* Roderick’’ from 
Southey, Lamb pleasantly touches on the difficulty 
which he always felt on being forced beyond the cir- 
cle of his old associations. “It reminds me” (he 
says) “ of the delight I took in the first reading of the 
‘Joan of Are.’ It is maturer and better than that, 
though not better to me now than that was then. It 
suits me better than Madoc. [am at home in Spain 
and Christendom. I have a timid imagination, ] am 
afraid. I do not willingly admit of strange beliefs, 
or out-of-the-way creeds or places. [never read books 
of travels, at least not farther than Paris, or Rome. I 
can just endure Moors, because of their connexion as 
foes with Christians; but Abyssinians, Ethiops, 
Esquimaux, Dervises, and al! that tribe, I hate. I 
believe I fear them in some manner. A Mahometan 
turban on the stage, though enveloping some well- 
known face (Mr. Cook or Mr. Maddox, whom I see 
another day good Christian and English waiters, inn- 
keepers, &c.,) does not give me pleasure unalloyed. 
I am a Christian, Englishman, Londoner, Templar. 
God help me, when I come to put off these snug rela- 
tions, and to get abroad into the world tocome! I 
shall be like the crow on the sand, as Wordsworth has 
it; but I won’t think on it; no need I hope yet.’’ He 
had afterwards occasion to renew the notice of this 
peculiarity in a graver mood. He imagines that 
Southey had been alarmed by his “ Essay on the 
New Year,” in which he had described “ the feelings 
of the merely natural man, on a consideration of the 
amazing change which is supposable to take place on 
our removal from this fleshly scene.’ Under this 
impression, he explained his meaning by an evident 
reference to his own case. ‘One man shall love his 
friends and his friends’ faces; and, under the uncer- 
tainty of conversing with them again, in the same 
manner and familiar circumstances of sight, speech, 
&c., as upon earth—in a moment of irreverent weak- 
ness—for a dream-while—no more—would be almost 





could only write about the things and persons whom 
he loved. The real and the ideal, however, met in|! 
his mature on such equal terms, that whatever the) 
first began the latter finished. His heart had no) 
sooner set him to work, than a form like that of a ca- 
pricious fairy was seen hovering near. 
took the story layed with it, twisted it, be- 


up,— 
dizeéned it, now Pra ed it, now mocked it,—and at} ledge, beauty, glory, &e.—is ready to 
wer! it into the world, an apparent change- cognition of humbler individualities of earth, and the 
ling, identity its nominal sponsor could verify) old familiar faces. The shapings of our heavens are 


last 


content, for a reward of a life of virtue (if he could 
ascribe such acceptance to his lame performances,) to 
take up his portion with those he loved, and was made 
to love, in this good world, which he knows—which 
was created so lovely, beyond his deservings. An- 


His faney | other, embracing a more exalted vision—so that he 


might receive indefinite additaments of Fine know- 
orego the re- 





only as Autolycus verified the ballads in his pack, by| the modifications of our constitution ; and Mr. Feeble- 
asking ** Why it should be supposed that he carried) Mind, or Mr. Great-Heart, is born in every one of us.” 
lies about with him?!’ Homer speaks of two tuns! It was by no means strange that he should feel this 
near the throne of Jupiter, of both of which all must! with respect to the ** New Jerusalem ;” for he felt it 
drink—one of pain, the other of pleasure. The read-|even in the New London and with new servants. 
ers of Lamb must equally drink of his double foun-|* Town” (he writes two or three years before his 
tain of truth and falsehood; for they spring up and) death,) “ with all my native hankering after it, is not 
flow on so riose together, that it is impossible to dis-| wliat it was. The streets, the shops are left, but all 
tinguish them. ‘old friends are gone, And in London I was fright- 

His devotion to the real is every where manifest.) fully convinced of this as I passed houses and places, 
Matter of fact was with him, in morals as well as|empty caskets now. I have ceased to care almost 


literature, so necessary a point to start from, that he| about any body. The bodies I cared for are in graves, 
had a suspicion of aevdlenes on a larger scale than| or dispersed. My old chums, that lived so long, and 
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flourished so steadily, are crumbled away. When I|have given him a particular satisfaction in correspon- 
took leave of our adopted young friend at Charing| dences with another hemisphere. The germ of his 
Cross, "twas a heavy unfeeling rain, and I had no| Essay on “ Distant Correspondents” was a letter to 
where to go. Home have I none, and not a sympa-| Mr. ta Field, then a judge in New South Wales. 
thizing house to tura to in the great city. Never did| There is no misunderstanding the chuckle of content 
the waters of heaven pour down on a forlorner head.| with which he points out the amount of unavoidable 
Yet I tried ten days at a sort of friend’s house, but it falsehood which his letter must contain. “* Why, half 
was large and stragyling,—one of the individuals of the truths I have sent you in this letter will become 
my old long knot of friends, card-players, pleasant lies before they reach you, and some of the lies (which 
companions, that have tumbled to pieces, into dust | have mixed for variety’s sake, and to exercise your 
and other things; and I got home on Thursday, con- judgment in the finding of them out,) may be turned 
vinced that it was better to get home to my hole at into sad realities before you shall be called upon to 
Enfield, and hide like a sick cat in my corner. And {detect them. Such are the defects of going by differ- 
to make me more alone, our ill-tempered maid is gone, ent chronologies. Your now is not my now; and 
who, with all her airs, was yet a home-piece of furni-| again, your then is not my then; but my now may be 
ture, a record of better days; and the young thing| your then, and vice versa. Whose head is competent 
that has succeeded her is good and attentive, but she |to these things? How does Mrs. Field get on in her 
is nothing. And I have no one here to talk over old/ geography! Does she know where she is by this 
matters with. Seolding and quarrelling have some-|time? I am not sometimes sure “e are not in an- 
thing of familiarity, and a community of interest ;\other planet; but then I don’t like to ask Captain 
they imply acquaintance; they are of one sentiment, | Burney, or any of those that know any thing about 
’ i can neither|it, for fear of exposing my ignorance.” One of the 
most remarkable examples of this combination of the 
real and the ideal, whose curiously twisted thread 


which is of the family of dearness. 
scold at nor quarrel at this insignificant implement of 
household services; she is less than a cat, and just} 
better than a deal dresser.” ‘will guide us through much of the labyrinth of Lamb's 

This predilection for, and concentration in the | singular humour, is a letter addressed by him to Mann- 
scenes immediately around him, and even the books|ing while at Canton, It has perhaps more of what 
to which he had got accustomed, narrowed his literary| was peculiar in Lamb’s cast of thought, than any 
pleasures. He stuck to Fielding and Smollett, and|thing of the same length which he has left us. On 
would not be at the trouble of embarrassing himself this account we will present it entire. The more so 
with the new plots and new faces provided for the | because Lamb’s talking was of a kind that Mr. Tal- 
world by Scott. Modern poetry met with the same /|fourd has not been able to report a single sentence 
ungracious reception, except when it came recommend- lof it. 


ed to him by his partiality for the author. The dis-| ‘ us ty . 
ciple of the ancient faith, who dismisses Byron for| ‘‘ Dear old friend and absentee,—This is Christmas. 


the extravagance of his passions, and Shelley for the | ay, 1815, with us; what it may be with you [ don’ 
icy coldness of his imagination, must have proceeded, | Kn°w, the 12th of June next year perhaps ; and if it 
we may be sure, quite as summarily and absurdly | Should be bashes gs free oc ive cn phate 
with the poet of Kehama, had not friendship stopped wena Secdoaerd ‘de mane vagd - dove be + itheied 
his hand. Lamb's sympathies were more with the Chinas’ bantam ‘estan of the neem. § At Norfol 

. a " = -. : . jv m, s . C le 
barn-door fow! than with the eagle; and arpa evident | cian holocaust, that smokes all around my nostrils at 
that he preferred sauntering, as it were, about home| +i, moment, from a thousand firesides? Then what 
with Bernard Barton, to venturing his tranquillity in puddings have you? Where will you get holly to stick 
more vertiginous and distant flights. Within this |in your churches, or churches to stick your dried tea- 
circle, it is true that he indemnified himself to the Jeaves (that must be the substitute) in?) What memo- 
uttermost by the liberties he took with every domestic | rials you can have of the holy time, I see not. A 


incident and familiar form. He turned them inside' chopped missionary ot two may keep up the thin idea 


out, and idealized and made gentlefolks of them all. 
It was this double character which mystified strangers 
so. On his first acquaintance with Bernard Barton, 
he had to explain the levities to which the Quaker 
poet was not yet so used as his older friends, and to 
ruminate upon the fatality by which every thing he 
touched turned into a * lie.”’ Loug afterwards he re- 
plied in his usual style, when he was called upon to 
the rescue of Joseph Paice, the pink of * modern 


gallantry,” from being marched off with Guy of Pim-) 


pernel and his companions to the land of shadows. 
** The more my character comes to be known, the less 
my veracity will come to be suspected. Time every 
day clears up some suspected narrative of Herodotus, 
Bruce, and others of us great travellers. Why, that 
Joseph Paice was as real a person as Joseph Hume, 
and a great deal pleasanter. A careful observer of 
life, Bernard has no need to invent. Nature romances 
it for him.” The habit Lamb had got into of putting 
a deep embroidery of foreign lace upon the homespun 


wool, which alone he admitted into his web, seems to 
' 


of Lent and the wilderness; but what standing evi- 
dence have you of the Nativity’ ’Tis our rosy-cheeked, 
homestalled divines, whose faces shine to the tune of 
Christmas; faces fragrant with the mince-pies of half 
century, that alone can authenticate the cheerful mys- 
tery—I feel, I feel myself refreshed with the thought— 
my zeal is great against the unedified heathen. Down 
with the Pagodas—down with the idols—Ching-chong- 
fo—and his foolish priesthood! Come out of Babylon, 
O my friend! for her time is come, and the child that 
is native, and the proselyte of her gates, shall kindle 
and smoke together! And in sober sense what makes 
you so long from among us, Manning? You must not 
expect to see the same England again which you 
left. Empires have been overturned, crowns trodden 
into dust, the face of the western world quite changed: 
your friends have all got old—those you left blooming 
—myself (who am one of the few that remember you,) 
those golden hairs which you recollect my taking 4 
pride in, turned to silvery and grey. Mary has been 
dead and buried many years—she desired to be buried 
in the silk gown you sent her. Rickman, that you re- 
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member active and strong, now walks out supported 
by a servant maid and a stick. Martin Burney is a very 
old man. ‘The other day an aged woman knocked at 
my door, and pretended to my acquaintance ; it was 
long before I Pad the most distant cognition of her; 
but at last together we made her out to be Louisa, the 
daughter of Mrs. Topham, formerly Mrs. Morton, who 
had been Mrs. Reynolds, formerly Mrs. Kenney, whose 
first husband was Holcroft the dramatic writer of the 
jast century. St. Paul’s Church is a heap of ruins; the 
Monument isn’t half so high as you knew it, divers 
parts being successively taken down, which the rava- 
ges of time had rendered dangerous; the horse at 
Charing Cross is gone, no one knows whither,—and all 
this has taken place while you have been settling whe- 
ther Ho-hing-tong should be spelt with a —, or a —. 
For aught I see you had almost as well remain where 
you are, and not come like a Struldbrug into a world 
where few were born when you went away. Scarce 
here and there one will be able to make out your face; 
all your opinions will be out of date, your jokes obso- 
lete, your puns rejected with fastidiousness as wit of 
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many snipes ;”’ the satisfaction with which his “ curi- 
ous and epicurean eye” travelled over the various con- 
tingencies of a Christmas table; his drolleries on the 
\distinetive characters of brawn, frogs, roast-pig, and 
leveret ; and the perilous pastime which his imagina- 
tion found in going over the detail of either his own 
or other men’s compotations. The following post- 
script to a letter from his sister to Miss Wordsworth 
could come from nobody but Lamb. ‘Must I then 
leave you, gin, rum, brandy, aquavite,—pleasant jolly 
fellows? Hang temperance, and he that first invented 
it!—some anti-Noahite. C has powdered his 
head, and looks like Bacchus—Bacchus ever sleek 
and young. He is going to turn sober, but his clock 
has not struck yet; mean-time he pours down goblet 
after goblet, the second to see where the first has 
gone, the third to see no harm happens to the second, 
a fourth to say there is another coming, and a fifth to 
say he is not sure he is the last.” This materiel 
foundation being somewhat broadly laid, the affections 
were the only superstructure in which Lamb after- 








the last age. Your way of mathematics has already 
given way to a new method, which after all is f believe 
the old doctrine of Maclaurin, new vamped up with 
what he borrowed of the negative quantity of fluxions 
from Euler. Poor Godwin! I was passing his tomb} 
the other day in Cripplegate Church-yard. There are 
some verses upon it, written by Miss , Which if I 
thought good enough I would send you. He was one 
of those who would have hailed your return, not with 
boisterous shouts and clamours, but with the compla- 
cent gratulations of a philosopher anxjous to promote 
knowledge as leading to happiness—but his systems 
and his theories are ten feet deep in Cripplegate 
mould. Coleridge is just dead, having lived just long 
enough to close the eyes of Wordsworth, who paid the 
debt to nature but a week or two before—poor Col., 
but two days before he died, he wrote to a bookseller 
proposing an + poem on the “ Wanderings of Cain,” 
in twenty-four books. It is said he has left behind him 
more than forty thousand treatises in criticism, meta-| 
physics, and divinity, but few of them are in a state of 
completion. They are now destined, perhaps, to wrap 
up spices. You see what mutations the busy hand of 
time has produced, while you have consumed in foolish 
voluntary exile that time which might have gladdened 
your friends—benefited your _—e 
are useless. Gather up the wretche 

as fast as you can, and come to your old home. I wi 
rub my eyes and try to recognise you. We will shake 
withered hands together, and talk of old things—of 
St. Mary’s Church and the barber’s opposite, where the 
young students in mathematics used to assemble. Poor 
Crips that kept it afterwards set up a fruiterer’s shop 
in Trum «7 Street, and for aught I know resides 
there still, for I saw the name up in the last jou 
took there with my sister just before she died. 











relics, my friend, 





wards took much positive concern. It was through 
them that you must hope to excite his imagination or 
get at his understanding. With the rest of life he 
was amused as at the theatre, except that the delu- 
sions were not equally to his taste. They were ghosts 
which did not put on a form that he was called upon 
to challenge; clowns on whose unmetamorphosed 
backs he would not be at the trouble of laying his 
magic wand. It was in this sense that the old East 
India Accountant could tell Southey truly how unfit 
he felt for the realities of life. ** When I can’t sleep 
o’ nights, I imagine a dialogue with Mr. H. upon any 
given subject, and go prosing on in faney with him, 
till I either laugh or fall asleep. I have literally found 
it answered. I am going to stand godfather; I don’t 
like the business; I cannot muster up decorum for 
these occasions; I shall certainly disgrace the font. 
] was at Hazlitt’s marriage, and had like to have been 
turned out several times during the ceremony. Any 
thing awful makes me laugh. I misbehaved once at , 
a funeral. Yet 1 can read about these ceremonies 
with pious and proper feelings. The realities of life 
only seem the mockeries. I fear I must get cured 


jalong with Hartley, if not too inveterate.” In fact, 
+ but reproaches | the theatre appears to have been with him a sort of 
half-way house, and to have occupied an intermediate 
space between the world of his own heart, with the 
green margin thereto attached, and the out-of-doors 
world at large, political, literary, or otherwise, which 
he studiously avoided. He would love the stage, too, 


for the cure performed there by Macready in ** Rob 
Roy” upon poor Lloyd,—a cure as marvellous and 
rney 1|Complete as the best authenticated case of metallic 
I sup-|tractors. We have never been surprised at what men 






pose you heard that I had left the India House, and of business naturally think the disproportioned impor- 
gone into the Fishmonger’s almshouses over the bridge. tance attached to theatrical representations by almost 
Ihave a little cabin there, small and homely, but you all persons connected with a theatre; whether it be 
shall be welcome to it. You like oysters, and to open Goethe, or the humblest candle-snuffer. In Lamb's 
them yourself; I’ll get you some if you come in oyster- Essays, almost all the feelings of any depth, which 
time. Marshall, Godwin’s old friend, is still alive, and do not grow up, as it were, on his own hearth, are his 
talks of the faces you used to make. Come as soon as dramatic criticisms, or his joyous recollections of the 
you can.” |stage and favourite actors. He mentions a little thing, 
printed anonymously, on the “religion of the actors.” 

In our seale of pleasures, those of the senses stand We wish it had been reprinted here. It might be out 
at a very different point according to the age and tem- of Bernard Barton’s way, as he says it was; yet per- 
perament of persons. ‘They stood higher with Lamb haps might have been in ours. Lamb’s reading had 
than with most. Witness his letters to the “man of directed him to the drama. It was the part of our 
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literature with which he was best acquainted. Be-|then—but sight, and all, I think, is gone with our 
sides, it will be seen that the theatre was also in part poverty.” 
endeared to him by the same associations which! 
stamped upon the more substantial occupations and 
eares of life the only value that, in his opinion, they 
possessed. 


In the same manner, the personal or local attach- 
ments of Lamb may be uniformly recognised by the 
flowers which his fancy, true to its object, however 
The account which he gives of the first play at wayward in its course, has van behind. How beau- 
which he was present, will show the way in which he) tifully he put — tages well th into his writings, 
brought both worlds together. The impression was| the maxim of family a eae ied pate of 
too vivilly burnt in to fade with time. He never a ee that be meant “e at ° his , ~— 
passed, he says, the pit entrance to Old Drury, or s: Seka — out in a pear ngunees Wy hes 
looked at a particular plate in Rowe's Shakspeare, Alene ae is oes aE SS nie ae 
without shaking some forty years from off his shoul- a for whatever he might “tl set tae yy ype 
ders, and bringing back that memorable evening,—the meine “ a a 
evening of pleasures which since had never visited Mted by the Hesen. 
him, except in dreams. It is the very counterpart of} «1 am wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of my sis 
his description of the influence produced on his aftet-/ter and my poor old father. ©! my friend, I think 
life by the books and pictures of his childhood ;—by sometimes could I recall the days that are past, which 
his wanderings through Blakesmoor, with its gallery, among them should I choose? Not those ‘merrier 
its marble hall, and its twelve Caesars ;—and by the days,’ not the ‘pleasant days of hope,’ not ‘those 
awe with which he watehed the old benches of the wanderings with a fair-haired maid,’ which I have so 
Inner Temple, pacing their stately terrace, and puz- often and so feelingly regretted, but the days, Cole- 
zled over Mingay, with the iron hand, before he was ridge, of a mother’s fondness for her schoolboy. What 
old enough to reason whether it was the production of would I give to call her back to earth for one day, on 
nature or of art. Lamb has endeared the theatre my knees to ask her pardon for all those little asperi- 
to us by carrying us there with him to another delight. ties of temper which, from time to time, have given 


ful domestic scene. It is one of the disadvantages of her gentle spirit pain ; and the day, my friend, I trust, 


our northern climate that the greater part of our family 
and social pleasures are confined within four walls. 
The utmost open space they have to stretch themselves 


vill come ; there will be ‘time enough’ for kind offices 
of love, if * Heaven’s eternal year’ be ours. Hereafter, 
her meek spirit shall not reproach me. O, my friend, 


out in is a theatre and achureh. In his Dialogue, en. | “ultivate the filial feelings! and let a think him- 
titled “Old China,” Cousin Bridget is introduced self released from the kind ‘charities’ of relationship; 
in ipsa me i ig vies these shall give him peace at the last: these are the 
feelingly expatiating on the melancholy discovery that,|) + foundation for every species of benevolence. | 
as they had got richer in money, they had got poorer peioice to hear, by certain channels, that you, my friend, 
im enjoyment. are reconciled with all your relations. "Tis the most 

“You are too proud,” she continues, “to see a play kindly and natural species of love, and we have all the 
any where now but in the pit. Do you remember associated train of early feelings to secure its strength 


where it was we used to sit, when we saw the Battle of *"4 perpetuity.” 
Hexham, and the surrender of Calais, and Bannister) J amb’s words were facts. Years afterwards we 
and Mrs. Bland in the Children in the Wood—when We eet with him mourning to Mr. Robinson over the 
»squeezed out our shillings a-piece to sit three or four) qeai, of Norris, the librarian of the Inner Temple, 
times in a season in the one-shilling gallery—where| Vit) all the tenderness of his youth. Why was it 
you felt all the time that you ought not to have brought that he loved hi > lowe & : oy b 
me—and more strongly I felt obligation to you for! 6 2 e fri ad ie SS 
having brought me—and the pleasure was the better his father’s friend. 
for a little shame—and when the curtain drew up, what! « poor Norris has been lying dying for now almost a 
cared we for our place in the house, or what mattered | week; such is the penalty we pay for having enjoyed 
it where we were sitting, when our thoughts were with g strong constitution! Whether he knew me or not, ! 
Rosalind in Arden, or with Viola at the court of Illyria?) now not: or whether he saw me through his poor 
You used to say, that the gallery was the best place of| sJazed eyes; but the up I saw about him 1 shall not 
all for enjoying a play socially—that the relish of such| forget. ‘Upon the Salk ae about it, were assembled his 
exhibitions must be in proportion to the infrequency of, wife and two daughters, and poor deaf Richard, his 
going—that the company we met there, not being iN! son, looking doubly stupified. There they were, and 
general readers of plays, were obliged to attend the seemed to have been sitting all the week. I could only 
more, and did attend, to what was going on, on the reach out a hand to Mrs. Norris—speaking was impossi- 
stage—because a word lost would have been a chasm, | ble in that mute chamber. By this time I hope it is all 
which it was impossible fur them to fill up. With such! oyer with him. In him I have a loss the world cannot 
reflections we consoled our pride then—and I appeal make up. He was my friend, and my father’s friend, 
to you, whether, as a woman, I met generally with less| aj] the life I can remember. I seem to have made 
attention and accommodation, than I have done since! foolish friendships ever since. Those are friendships 
in more expensive situations in the house? The getting | which outlive a second generation. Old as I am wax- 
in, indeed, and the crowding up those inconvenient|jng, in his eyes I was still the child he first knew me. 
staircases, was bad enough; but there was still a law of [To the last he called me Charley. I have none to call 
civility to woman recognised to quite as great an €x-/me Charley now. He was the last link that bound me 
tent as we ever found in the other passages—and how a/to the Temple. You are but of yesterday. In him 
little difficulty overcome heightened the snug seat, and’ seem to have died the old plainness of manners and 
the play afterwards! Now we can only pay our money | singleness of heart.” 
and walk in. You cannot see, you say, in the galleries 
now. I am sure we saw, and heard too, well enough) A man falls to pieces during a long life, and can 
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scarcely be said to retain his personal identity from 
youth to age, unless the crumbling elements of thought 
and feeling are kept together by steady and faithful 
souvenirs—the most generous of recollections. Thus 
he wrote to George Dyer to the last in Blue-Coat lan- 
guage: “I don’t know how it is, but I keep my rank 
in fancy still since school-days. 1 can never forget I 
was a deputy-Grecian! And writing to you or to 
Coleridge, besides affection, I feel a reverential defer- 
ence to Grecians still.” 

Under the influence of this home-bred sentiment, 
what striking pictures he has sketched of his several! 
relations !—of their dwelling-places, their haunts, and 
habits ; of the above-hill and below-hill feuds of Lin- 
coln; of Mackeryend and the green lanes of pleasant 


Hertfordshire ; of whist and Mrs. Battle, and the glo-| 


ries of Christ’s Hospital, with glimpses of the Uni- 
versity, dear to him for the sake of Mauning, Lloyd, 
and Coleridge; or the decayed South Sea-House and 
its clerks, the veteran colleagues of his brother John. 
The direction of his literary tastes followed the like 
impulse. He vindicated Hogarth—Hogarth had 
amused his childhood. He writes in praise of 
Withers—Withers was a favourite with Southey. 
The preface to the “ Last Essays of Elia” contains 
Lamb’s own comical account of his peculiarities. In 


a letter, also, to Wordsworth, he goes into the history | 


of his own mind ; explaining how its angles seek out 
for corresponding angles, and how intimately his 
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devious wanderings of a playful or even a learned 
sorrow, 


** And so to interpose a little ease, 
Let their frail thoughts dally with faise surmise.”’ 


What is, perhaps, even more remarkable, is the ex- 
quisite humanity and refinement which equally be- 
longs to the passages of broadest humour. Sketches, 
designed with as much irony as Swift, and as much 
burlesque as Butler could put into them, are so far 
from a thought or word of coarseness, that one feels, 
as it were, afraid whilst looking at them, lest one’s 
breath should stain the pure crystallization of which 
they seem composed. At the same time, the borders 
of the ideal, which Lamb loved to be always skirting, 
is a kind of debateable ground where it would be au 
imprudence for young and inexperienced wits to tres- 
pass long. It might prove equally dangerous to their 
principles and their taste. Lamb was a privileged 
person. He wore his cocks-comb and his bells with 
such gay unmalicions mirth, that his fiiends were too 
happy to enfeoff him, with free leave and liceuse, to 
make, if he could, what is called * April fools’ of 
them, the whole year through. He threw out charae- 
ters from time to time on speculation ;—sometimes 
false scents; sometimes real. His lying “life of 
Liston” set all the dramatic world a wordering ; and 
the insipid wife of one of his friends, he says, looked 


‘cold on him; taking for granted a personality so fea- 









manifold friendships were all interwoven with each|thered must have been aimed at her. Some of his 
other: “ Deaths overset one, and put one out long|inventions were gross enough for Falstaff. Like his 
after the recent grief. ‘T'wo or three have died within | puns,—we suppose, the worse the better. A marriage 
this last two twelvemonths, and so many parts of me|reported by Lamb would not have elicited congratula- 
have been numbed. One sees a picture, reads an|tions from Mr. Baron Field; nor a law-case drawn up 
anecdote, starts a casual fancy, and thinks to tell of it on no more new authority have extracted an answer 
to this person in preference to every other: the person | from Barry Cornwall. He cou!d not expect that 
is gone whom it would have peculiarly suited. It Bernard Barton was to believe that booksellers really 
won't do for another. Every departure destroys a live on authors’ flesh. F 
class of sympathies. There’s Captain Burney gone!| The ordinary position which Lamb takes up with 
What fun has whist now! what matters it what you/regard to a matter of fact, is to be just so far from it 
lead, if you can no longer fancy him looking over you! /as to let him look at it from any point, and see as 
One never hears any thing, but the image of the par-|much of it, or as little of it, as he chooses. He con- 
ticular person occurs with whom alone almost you|siders himself at liberty to throw the light and shade 
would care to share the intelligence—thns one distri-|as suits his purpose ; and the contrasts which he thus 
butes oneself about—and now for so many parts of|brings out at every touch, are the triumphs of his art. 
me I have lost the market. Common natures do not|Lamb might safely be trasted with this power. Those 
suffice me. Good people, as they are called, won't) whom he once had taken to were irremoveably lodged 
serve. I want individuals. I am made up of queer for ever in his affections. He could afterwards neither 
points, and I want so many answering needles. ‘The|think ill of them, nor quarre! with them, nor refine 
going away of friends does not make the remainder |about them. He loved them, faults and all. At the 
more precious. It takes so much from them as there same time he saw the faults and strangenesses as well 
was acommon link. A, B, and C, make a party. Aas other people; ahd could, according to cireum- 
dies, B not only loses A, but all A’s part in C. C stances, with a few strokes of his graphic pen, ex- 
loses A’s part in B, and so the alphabet sickens by hibit them in picturesque relief. For instance, on 
subtraction of interchangeables.” |Coleridge’s setting off for Germany, Lamb sent him 
Lamb’s life is not wanted as a commentary. His|a series of theological propositions ; one or two of 
writings vouch the authentic sincerity of his affections which regarding honesty and practice, it must be al- 
by their simplicity, tenderness, and grace. The| lowed, are rather over-impudent; and such as we can- 
novelty and occasional quaintness of the expression |not wonder that the great master of what Lamb calls 
only make the representation more individually and | Coleridgeising, was disposed at first to take amiss. 
eminently true. With the instinct of Cervantes,— The propositions, with the letter addressed at the time 
“ the father of gentle humour,”’—he never exceeds or|by Lamb to Southey, will be found in the work before 
offends in the turn his pathos takes. The unimagi-|us, which, we presume, every body will read. Cole- 
native may have as much good feeling as Lamb or ridge gave Mr. Cottle the original letter, with which 
Milton. But they are in grievous error if they con-|Lamb had accompanied the propositions, observing, 
ceive that it is from having more feeling instead of ** these young visionaries” (ineaning Lamb and Lloyd) 
less imagination, that they cannot accompany the)‘ will do each other no good.” It would be curious 
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to know what species of visionary Coleridge could) houses, steams of soups from kitchens ; the pantomimes 
help towards keeping right. As we cannot make the —London itself a pantomime and a masquerade—al] 
same presumption in favour of Mr. Cottle’s work* as these things work themselves into my mind, and feed 
of Mr. Talfourd’s, we shall give the letter here. It me without a power of satiating me. The wonder of 
might have furnished Goethe with a hint for a third these sights impels me into night-walks about her 
crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the motle 

asalt Celian Strand, from fulness of joy at so much life. All these 

— emotions must be strange to you; so are your rural 
emotions to me. But consider, what must I have been 
doing all my life, not to have lent great portions of my 


dramatis persone, interposed between Mephistopheles 


** Learned Sir, my friend, —Presuming on our long 


habits of friendship, and emboldened further by your , “ith , > ay h 
late liberal permission to avail myself of your corres- veart with usury to such scenes’ My attachments are 


pondence, in case I want any knowledge (which I in- all local, purely local—I have no — (or have had 
tend to do, when I have no Encyclopedia or Ladies’ RON€ since I was in love, and then it was the spurious 
Magazine at hand to refer to, in any matter of science,) engendering of poetry and books) to prone and val- 
| now submit to your inquiries the above theological hos b lhe ren where I a ain Ey rs sae bi 
propositions, to be by you defended or opugned (or ee folles be we a Se I my life, a boo ral ich 
both) in the schools of Germany, whither, I am told, ?*5 ollowed — about like - faithful dog (only exceed- 
you are departing to the utter dissatisfaction of your '¥ him in knowledge,) wherever I we moved,— 
native Devonshire, and regret of universal England; old chairs, old tables, streets, squares, where I have 
but to my own individual consolation, if, through the sunned myself—my old school,—these are my we 
channel of your wished return, learned Sir, my friend, | 55s: have I not enough, without your mountains 
may be transmitted to this our island, from those famous ! do not envy you. I should pity you, did 1 not know 
theological marts of Leipsic and Gottingen, any rays of that the mind will make friends with anything. Your 
iHumination, in vain to be derived from the home|S¥" and moon, and skies, and hills, and lakes, affect 
growth of our English halls and colleges. Finally; ™€ "® more, or scarcely come to me in more vene- 
wishing, learned Sir, that you may see Schiller, and rable characters, than as a gilded room with tapestry 
swing in a wood” (vide poems,) “and sit upon a tun, 7 tapers, where I might live with handsome visible 
and eat fat hams of Westphalia, I remain your friend ObJects. I consider the clouds above me but as a roof 
and docile pupil to instruct.” beautifully painted, but unable to satisfy the mind ; 
jand at last, like the pictures of the apartment of a 
The greater part of all his letters to Coleridge are) COMMO'seur, unable to afford him any longer a plea- 
written in the same jesting tone, a little subdued. ee nyt yw upon ay te disuse, a a m 
They chiefly relate to borrowing, lending, or sending i: ord hes yay as they have been con ‘il call- 
books ; and are full of ludicrous and sprightly mock-|°4* 8° ever fresh, and green, and warm are all the in- 
peng prigny . ventions of men, and assemblies of men in this great 
ings at the obscure and ponderous favourites of his| city, I should certainly have laughed with dear Jo- 
friend, whose reading lay in regions so distant from .,,, 
his own. Lamb writes to Coleridge as he talked,| = 
secure of pleasing, whatever he might say, though he This is followed by a long letter from Lamb to 
should come tumbling down, as through a skylight, Manning, describing the effect which mountain sce- 
upon the middle of one of Coleridge’s grand and in- nery had produced upon his mind. The effect was 
terminable harangues. Coleridge one day asked him, only enough to give him a glimmering of what poets 
** Charles, did you ever hear me preach /”’ To which|and tourists mean by the word romantic. It answered 


Lamb answered, “I never heard you do any thing|o deeper or more abiding end. 


else. ; ’ .| “Such an impression I never received from objects 
? These discordant concords—these unions in parti-| o¢ sight before, nor do I suppose that I can ever again. 
tion—where, while some rays were absorbed, others! Glorious creatures, fine old fellows, Skiddaw, &e. | 
were broken and reflected, afforded the happiest play- shall never forget ye, how ye lay about that night, like 
ground for Lamb’s glancing mind, On this principle, an intrenchment ; gone to bed, as it seemed for the 
when he was in the mood for his sauciest gibes against) night, but promising that ye were to be seen in the 
the country, and exuberantly rioting in his love of morning.”—* 0, the fine black head of Skiddaw, and 
London, he must needs pick out Wordsworth for his|the bleak air atop of it, with a prospect of mountains 
Cockney confidant. jall about and about, making you giddy; and then Scot- 
2 ° land afar off, and the Border countries, so famous in 
“ Separate from the pleasure of your company, I)song and ballad! It was a day that will stand out, like 
don’t now care if I never see a mountain in my life.|a mountain, I am sure, in my life. But I am returned 
I have passed all my days in London, until I have form-|(I have now been come home near three weeks—1 
ed as many and intense local attachments as any of you, was a month out,) and you cannot conceive the degra- 
mountaineers can have done with dead nature. The dation I felt at first, from being accustomed to wander 
lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street; the in-|free as air among mountains, and bathe in rivers with- 
numerable trades, tradesmen, and customers, coaches, out being controlled by any one, to come home and 
wagons, playhouses; all the bustle and wickedness|work. I felt very little. 1 had been dreaming I was a 
round about Covent Garden; the watchmen, drunken|very great man. But that is going off, and I find I 
scenes, rattles ;—life awake, if you awake, at all hours|shall conform in time to that state of life to which it has 
of the night; the impossibility of being dull in Fleet! pleased God to call me. Besides, after all, Fleet Street 
Street; the crowds, the very dirt and mud; the sun/and the Strand are better places to live in for 
shining upon houses and pavements; the print-shops, | and all than amidst Skiddaw. Still, I turn back to those 
the old book-stalls, parsons cheapening bocks, coffee-| great places where | wandered about, participating in 
‘their greatness. After all, I could not live in Skiddaw. 





* Early Recollections, chiefly relating to the late 8. T.|I could spend a year, two, three years among them, but 
Coleridge. 2 vols. 12mo. | must have a prospect of seeing Fleet Street at the 
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end of that time, or I should mope and pine away, I\less George Dyer—* good unincendiary George’’— 
know. Still, Skiddaw is a fine creature.” was brought from his corner in the Bodleian, or his 
L : |Inn of Court, to read Lamb’s wild incendiary nar- 
In making this excursion he was more fortunate|rative of it by the glare. A gallows is a solemn 
than Cowper. Cowper and Lamb had much in com-|thing to trifle with, even when it has charge of Faunt- 
mon in their tenderness and playful wit; in the ne- leroys and Thurtells. Notwithstanding his treatise 
cessity of work being found for them; in their admi-|+ on the inconvenience of being lianged,’’ Lamb pro- 
ration of Vinny Bourne, the town-poet ; in their merry|bably would not have volunteered upon the office of 
stories (for the Enfield landlord's ride is a proper! imaginary historian to the hangman in ordinary cases. 
prose companion to John Gilpin;) and, above all, in| But the ludicrous incongruity of making his Quaker 
the Mary, with whom and for whom they lived. The|correspondent an involuntary party to his fantastical 
turn with which the Olney poet concludes his wish | suppositions, was such an opportunity as he had not 
belongs to the calamity (the terrors that Cowper had|the self-denial to let slip. What Lamb wrote, Ber- 
suffered from his youth upward with a troubled mind) nard Barton was to read. 
from which Lamb providentially was saved. “1! , 
would,” Cowper tells Newton, “ that I could see some| .“ The fate of the unfortunate Fauntleroy makes me, 
of the mountains which you have seen, especially | Whether I will or no, to cast reflecting eyes around on 
because Dr. Johnson has pronounced no man is quali-|S¥ch of my friends as, by a parity of situation, are ex- 
fied to be a poet who has never seen a mountain. posed to a similarity of temptation.” . . . . ** You are 
But mountains I shall never see, unless, perhaps, in|~. yet upright; but you are a banker, or at least, the 
ry h ’ h i i P » |next thing to it. I feel the delicacy of the subject; 
a dream, or unless there are such in Heaven; M0 but cash must pass through your hands, sometimes to « 
those unless J receive twice as much mercy as ever/oreat amount. If, in an unguarded hour, but I will 
yet was shown to any man.” Cowper had a true|hope better. Consider the scandal it will bring upon 
love of Nature. He saw beauties even in the country | those of your persuasion. Thousands would go to see 
about Olney. Lamb’s heresy was not merely that he|a Quaker hanged, that would be indifferent to the fate 
loved London more—which we could excuse him—|of a Presbyterian or an Anabaptist. Think of the ef- 
nor was it confined to declaring that the country about fect it would have on the sale of your poems alone, 
Enfield was quite as good as Westmoreland—for that| not to mention higher considerations. 1 tremble, | am 
in a sort of way we could excuse him too—but he|sure, at myself, when I think that so many poor vic- 
insulted even the suburban Pan so far as to disclaim|tims of the law, at one time of their life, made as sure 
all longing after natural scenery, which would not be of never being hanged as I, in my own presumption, 
satisfied by the waving grass that yet lingers in the|am ready, too ready, to do myself. What are we bet- 
churehyards of the city. Mr. Talfourd says the|ter than they’ Do we come into the world with dif- 
country was always dismal to him. Lamb resembled ferent necks?’ Is there any distinctive mark under our 
the insect which will not begin to spin till something | !<ft ears’? Are we unstrangulable, Task you’ Think 
is put before it, to ‘which it can fix itself and weave. on these things. I am shocked sometimes at the shape 
That something was not presented him in the coun- of my own fingers, not for their resemblance to the 
try; and all his ssecciations had always lain anocther|“"° tribe (which is something,) but for the exquisite 
ys : jh i jadaptation of them to the purposes of picking, finger- 
way. The highest class of poetical instincts was; ..» 
clearly wanting in him. Nobody can read many) rrr 
pages cf his prose without perceiving that he hada} The single oceasion on which Lamb was called 
great deal of the materials of beautiful poetry fantas-|upon to lay aside the half-raised mask in which he 
tically scattered up and down his nature: on the other| walked the world, softening it with his pathos, and 
hand, the sight of all the mountains in the world, aid-|cheering it with his fun, was an unintentional provo- 
ed by the most assiduous practice in the mechanism |cation heedlessly given him by one of his oldest al- 
of the art, could never, we think, have made him a lies. Lamb descended into the arena to a stand-up 
considerable poet. \fight, in what he thought a defence of himself, and 
One of the great advantages which human nature,|one or two obnoxious friends, with a manliness of 
as represented in the intercourse of society, possesses |spirit and a keenness of just and earnest sarcasm, 
over the representation of it in books, is, that in the) which show what splendid victims he might have 
latter case, a reader commonly gets little more than offered up with that bright and cutting weapon, had 
mere talent, while the far more genial effects which not the kindliness of his nature carried it buried in 
belong to differences of individual character are com-|its sheath. Southey had perhaps said ——e but 
paratively lost. The pleasure of character both in| what a stranger might have said. It was that, how- 
sympathy and contrast (for they blend together,) is a ever, which constituted the | ag => grievance,—sup- 
pleasure of a quiet and observing kind; yet there is posing Southey to be a friend. Southey did not mean 
a glow in its latent heat which, though not so soon to injure; but he had injured. Under these cireum- 
perceived, Jasts longer than that of the sparkles stances we cannot think that Lamb, in the form which 
struck out from the dazzling fence of wits, and pure his vindication took, has said a single syllable whi) 
intellectual collisions. In a room, how much depends he could honestly retract, or of which he had any 
not only on the thing that is said, and the way of cause whatever, in reason, to repent. Yet so painful 
saying it, but on our knowledge of all the idiosyn-|was an attitude of hostility to him, that his vindica- 
erasies of the particular persons by whom, and to tion became almost the immediate text for a series of 
whom, it is addressed. Letters are the nearest ap- submissive and penitent apologies. If Mr. Southey 
proach which we can make in this respect to the has the generosity, for which we give him ample 
privilege of a drawing-room. Lamb chose his per-|credit, Lamb’s apologies will have been much more 
sons well. The opposition between the calm of the painful to him, than any language, offensive or defen- 
country, and burning haystacks, was not enough, un-/sive, which his friend before had used. The defence 
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of Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt—the retort on Southey’s 
own salieiows levities—how for thirty years he had 
never left the Devil’s tail quiet for a single minute— 
the sneer at the waste labour with which Southey’s 
orthodox logic has been invariably confined to con- 


not help, but not very congenial to the day or the dis. 
course. I do not know that I shall ever venture myself 
again into one of your churches.” 

Looking at her vast cathedrals and her vast reve- 
nues, truly, we sometimes think, that the Church of 


verting the already converted, and proselytizing his England may be considered as having taken out a 
own party, are all admirably done. Do the clergy |patent for making of them as little as can be made. 
ever mean to attend to the pious and sensible advice|4 character, formed in the manner we have been de- 
which Lamb gave them upon this occasion, on the |seribing, could not fall into the common rank and file 
impolicy (to say no more) of shutting the public out/of human life, and take its place quietly as member 
of our churches, except during the scanty period in|of a class. It had become an individual by itself. 
the week consecrated to their professional services ? | Such a character would find by experiment, that what 
The advice arose out of the simple aceount which! might be truths to others were not truths to it: on 
Lamb had to render to his supposed accuser of the | pic ing to pieces steady and received maxims, they 
nature of his religious feelings. His flaming Unita- appeared to it popular fallacies or vulgar errors. ‘The 
rianism wus burnt out. The days were over when consequence of this is, that in the calculation of its 
the sole superiority which Lamb ever expected to be means and regulation of its conduct, an original cha- 
able to arrogate over Coleridge consisted in the fact |racter, as far as it is original, is, by the nature of the 
that he had seen Priestley (the then god of their joint case, deprived of the benefit of the experience of 
idolatry,) which Coleridge had not. But Lamb had others: to that extent their experience would, by the 
not gone back. More than the value of any doctrines supposition, mislead it. Yet is it less likely to go 
he could have ever had to give up had passed into wrong by taking its own irregular instincts and head- 
his te ag pl arma and indeed eonstituted his Jong sympathies fora guide! Lamb accordingly made 
mind. In religious, apparently as in other questions, mistakes; they were far short, however, of what 
his mind enlarged its capabilities and its sphere ; not) might at first sight have been expected. Mr. Cottle, 
by theories and on generals, but through particulars, says Coleridge, had a great opinion of his judgment. 
and by aceretion. If he turned away from philan-|That Lamb was fully aware of the “sanity of true 
thropists, and schemes of universal benevolence, he' genius,” his paper with that title proves. His accu- 
did not abjure the cause, but worked on, as the coral | rate observation upon others fortunately satisfied him 
formation grows, inch by inch. For Lamb to have) that there were some principles which admitted of no 
built up in polities, or in religion, a wall of dogma-|exceptions, Of these, one was the wisdom of bearing 
tical separation, would have been lost time. What- Jightly the yoke of any dradgery, by which a stable 
ever line it might have followed, he would assuredly independence, however humble, should be secured; 
have pulled it down, at some time or another, to let another was that great truth, which doctors so care- 
in Coleridge and Southey on this side, or Leigh Hunt fully conceal and cordially abhor, that valetudinarian- 
and Hazlitt upon that. Lamb had gradually ap-|ism is the worst of all diseases. It was a singular 
proached nearer and nearer to the Quakers. A great transposition of duties that it should fall to Lamb to 
part of his reading latterly was devoted to the history | have to teach these lessons of worldly wisdom to a 
of their spiritual heroes; and he at last sent in to Ber- Quaker. But, in preparing them for the edification of 
nard Barton a sort of incomplete adhesion. The de-| Friend Barton, it will be seen that he dressed the dish 
fensive statement which he made to Southey was as after his own taste, and with the sauce that his soul 
follows :— loved. Unluckily, Lamb's survey of his fellow-crea- 
tures had not equally taught him that one of the 
rarest gifts of Providence is the genius for happy and 





“You were please! (you know where) to invite me 
to a compliance with the wholesome forms and doc- Lge : : 
trines of the Church of England. I take your advice graceful idleness. When the devil finds a man idle, 


with as much kindness as it was meant. But I must he sets him to work, says the proverb: we should 
think the invitation rat!er more kind than seasonable. |add, the limitation,—or sets to work on him, and this 
1am u Dissenter. The last sect, with which you can/is an alternative almost as bad. In the first riotous 
remember me to have made common profession, were transports of his emancipation from Leadenhall Street, 
the Unitarians. You would think it not very pertinent, Lamb announced that the chief employment of the 
if (fearing that all was not well with you) I were blest was doing nothing; the next, doing good works. 
gravely to invite you (for a remedy) to attend with mea! A few short months passed, and we hear another story. 
course of Mr. Belsham’s lectures at Hackney. Perhaps|OQyerwork is found to be far better than none at all; 
1 have scruples to some of your forms and doctrines.|and we see him in the British Museum at his substi- 
But if I come, am I secure of civil treatment? The last | tuted taskwork among the Garrick plays; happy to be 
time I was in any of your oe of worship was on) ., engaged, not merely for the sake of helping Hone, 
Easter Sunday last. I had the satisfaction of listening | put for the privilege of grindin off over it his old office 
to a very sensible sermon of an argumentative turn, de- hours—the same hours which the India House had 


livered with great propriety, by one of your bishops. kindly taken off his hands, at a time when he was 


The place was Westminster Abbey. As such religion, 
as I have, has always acted on me more by way of sen- 
iment than argumentative process, | was not unwilling, 
after sermon ended, by no unbecoming transition, to 
pass over to some serious feelings, impossible to be dis- 
connected from the sight of those old tombs, &c. But, 
by whose order I know not, I was debarred that privi- 
lege even for so short a space asa few minutes; and 
turned, like a dog, or some other profane person, out 
into the common street; with feelings, which I could 





little conscious of the kindness they were doing him. 
From the gentle exaggerations and artful contrasts by 
which he was wont “shadowy to set off the face of 
things,” Lamb must have encouraged a tendency to 
look at subjects too much in their extremes. This is 
to be sowing bright seed that it may come up in dis- 
appointments. Lamb — the deal desk to which 
he was nailed in Leadenhall Stree-—Lamb gazing on 
his newly acquired freedom with incredulous delight, 
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as on a bride whom relenting fate at last had granted 
him—and Lamb, soon afterwards complaining of this 
freedom as a burden too heavy for him to bear,—are| 
three striking pictures. The fable of the countryman’s| 
dialogue with Death is not more instructive than the 
vehemence of Lamb's supplications for time, more 
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mented him of old. He had leisure now to give or 
sell. Time, which at a distance had looked to him 
like the flower, proved, when he came near, to be the 
serpent under it. In a letter, signed * your forlorn 
Charles Lamb,” he tells Bernard Barton,— 











time; and when time really comes to him, his anxiety 
to get rid of it by imprecations or prayers,—by force 


or wheedling, and almost on any terms. 


Out of many passages to this effect, we have space 
only for two or three. In Lamb’s eyes the true pe 
haters were the heads of offices, who had cut off red- 
letter days, and the half holiday on a Saturday. On 
Wordsworth comforting him with the wish he could 
give him some of his own leisure, Lamb entered by 
anticipation on the paradise of dainty delights which 


the thought suggested. 


«1 mean some day to attack Caryl on Job, six folios. him inct 1 i : 
If I do) ®!™ mchmea Just now. 


What any man can write, surely I may read. 


but get rid of auditing warehousekeepers’ accounts, | 


and get no worse harassing task in the place of it, ject 
1 a 
k/on the whole, as happy as he deserved to be ; and that, 


what a lord of liberty I shall be! I shall dance, an 
skip, and make mouths at the invisible event, and pic 


** What I can do, and over-do, is to walk; but “4 
long are the days, these summer all-day-days, wi 
but half an hour’s candle-light, and no fire-light. I do 
not write, tell your kind inquisitive Eliza, and can 
hardly read.” ... . . ‘*I assure you no work is worse 
than over-work. The mind preys on itself,—the most 
unwholesome food, I bragged formerly that I could 
not have too much time. 1 have a surfeit; with few 
years to come, the days are wearisome. But weariness 
is not cternal. Something will shine out to take the 
load off that crushes me, which is at present intolera- 
|ble. I have killed an hour or two in this poor scrawl. 
|I am a sanguinary murderer of time, and would kill 
But the snake is vital.” 











This has brought us to a painful part of our sub- 
It is melancholy to think that Lamb was not, 


the thorns out of my pillow, and throw ’em at rich | for this, he had probably himself principally to blame. 
men’s night caps, and talk blank verse, hoity, toity, and | Instead of retiring to enjoy health and independence— 
sing—* A clerk I was in London gay,’ ‘Ban, ban, Ca-)independence the most honourable, because self- 
Caliban,’ like the emancipated monster, and go where |earned—literary leisure, the company of friends by 


I like, up this street or down that alley.” 


A little later he continues,— 


“The foul enchanter—‘Letters four do form his weariness, and self-reproach, and solitude? 
name’*—Busirare is his name in hell—that has curtailed the meyers 
you of some domestic comforts, hath laid a heavier society of fr 


|whom he was beloved, and, the deepest of all happi- 
|nesses, that of ministering to the happiness of a sister 
| whom he adored,—wherefore is it that Lamb retired on 
What is 
of his self-imposed abandonment of the 
iends? and of his positively shrinkin 


hand on me, not in the present infliction, but in the| from meeting with the oldest and dearest of them all, 


taking away the hope of enfranchisement. 


I dare not even Southey and Wordsworth, when they came to 


whisper to myself a’ pension on this side of absolute town! The reader will find the answer in the “ Con- 
incapacitation and infirmity, till years have sucked me | fessions of a Drunkard ;"—in the “ Farewell to To- 
dry,—Otium cum dignitate. 1 had thought in a green/phacco;”—and in the jocund views scattered over the 


old age (O green thought!) to have retired to Ponder’s 
End, emblematic name, how beautiful! in the Ware 
Road, there to have made up my accounts with heaven 


and the company, toddling about between it an 


Cheshunt, anon stretching, on some fine Isaac Walton 
morning, to Hoddesdon or Amwell, careless as a beggar; 
but walking, walking ever, till I fairly walked myself 
off my legs, dying walking! The hope is gone; I sit) 
like Philomel all day (but not singing, ) with my breast 
against this thorn of a desk, with the only hope that 


some pulmonary affliction may relieve me.” 


Afterwards, asking Bernard Barton for a poctioall 
account of the Quaker worthies, from Fox to Wool- 


man, as a counterpart to the * Ecclesiastical Sketch- 
es,” he adds,— 


|present volumes of **The After-Dinner Trick ;” of 
‘Care Drowning Glorious night,”—of skeptical dog- 
| - wy be 

matical faces seen by punch-light, and of the ten 
pipes a-night of tobacco that staggered Parr. Then 
follow, in due season, the morning apologies for the 
confused and aching head ; and the yearly resolutions 
of reforming, executed magnanimously, however par- 
tially, at last. A more fatal price was scarcely ever 
paid for these indulgences. Part of the price con- 
sisted of such self-accusations as made themselves a 
way, for instance, in a letter written to Miss Words- 
worth during one of the illnesses of his sister. 


“I try to think Mary is recovering, but I cannot al- 


ways feel it; and meanwhile she is lost to me, and I 
miss a prop. All my strength is gone, and I am like a 


“Think of it; it would be better than a series of fool, bereft of her co-operation. I dare not think, lest 


sonnets on ‘ Eminent Bankers,’ I like a hit at our way 
of life, it does well for me, better than any 
thing short of all one’s time to one’s-self; for whic 
alone I rankle with envy at the rich. Books are good, 
pictures are 
good, but to buy fime/ in other words life /” 
“Of time, health, and riches, the first in order is not 
last in excellence. Riches are chiefly good because 
they give us time.” 

Alas, the period arrived when it came to be Lamb’s 
turn to be his own master—the hardest master that he 
had yet served—worse than any of those subordinate 
personifications of **The Company” who had tor 
Vou. xxx1.—Fesrvary, 1838. 23 


“* eee 





| should think wrong ; so used am I to look up to her 
in the least and the biggest perplexity. To say all that 
I find her, would be more than I think any body could 
possibly understand ; and when I hope to have her 


1, and money to buy them therefore! well again so soon, it would be sinning against her feel- 


ings to go about to praise her; for J can conceal no- 
thing that Ido from her. She is older and wiser, and 
better than me, and all my wretched imperfections I 
coyer to myself by resolutely thinking on her goodness. 
She would share life and death with me. She lives but 
for me. And I know I have been wasting and teasi 

her life for five years past incessantly with my ways 

going on. But even in this upbraiding of myself I am 
offending against her, for I know that she has cleaved 
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to me for better, for worse; and if the balance has been| phy to a jeering Chromius, or a Mnasilus Pudet. From 
against her hitherto, it was a noble trade.” the context pm the lost name of ——.” 


The following penitential letter to Mr. Cary, the ae : oe 
accomplished translator of Dante, and Lamb’s Month- fealty in bio flnad, sopltbe te cue pm eo 
, oo: — a . 

a —S Museum, needs, and indeed ad-|ourrent concerning it, by observing, that, although 
. Lamb had rarely the power to overcome the tempta- 
“I protest T know not in what words to invest my/tion when presented, he made heroic sacrifices in 
sense of the shameful violation of hospitality, which 1 flight. So far is just and reasonable. There are some 
was guilty of on that fatal Wednesday. Let it be blot-| things in which the prayer, * lead us not into tempta- 
ted from the calendar. Had it been committed at a/tion,” is man’s best security. But Mr. Talfourd pro- 
layman’s house, say a merchant’s, or a manufacturer’s, | ceeds to say, that the * frailty itself was so intimate- 
a cheesemonger’s, or green grocer’s, or, to go higher, ||y associated with all that was most endearing in his 
a barrister’s, a member of Parliament’s, a rich banker’s, intellectual, and sweetest in his moral excellencies 
I should have felt alleviation, a drop of self-pity. But | that it would be impossible, without noticing it, to A 
to be seen deliberately to go out of the house of 4 justice to his virtues.” To this doctrine of sopasie, 
clergyman drunk! a clergyman of the Church of Eng-|tion we meet demer. ta all honest. amaiec of Le b 
land too! Not that alone, but of an expounder of that|__; ye 7 a — 
4 . : oieg 2 :.|——in every thing that can be fairly said to vindicate 

dark Italian Hierophant, an exposition little short of his); ; " d hie fault or faults 
who dared unfold the Apocalypse: divine riddles both; | a Es OP > Ceaeaee ae he . Se 
and, without supernal grace vouchsafed, arks not to be| *° rejoice from the bottom of our hearts. He 7 
fingered without present blasting to the touchers. And|20F be loved. But a Bcags sad gir Pree build an 
then, from what house! not a common glebe, or vicar-| altar for the enshrining of any theory of drunkenness, 
age (which yet had been shameful,) but from a kingly | —even the drunkenness of Lamb. Every body is 
repository of sciences, human and divine, with the Pinfully aware that drunkenness is compatible with 
Primate of England for its guardian, arrayed in public’ the highest order of genius and virtue. So much the 
majesty, from which the profane vulgar are bid fly.| Worse ; for we know also that it has a perilous ten- 
Could all those volumes have taught me nothing better? dency to ruin both. What ought to be the moral! 
With feverish eyes on the succeeding dawn | opened} Surely this, that the nobler the victim the more im- 
upon the faint light, enough to distinguish, in a strange | pressive the example. The characteristic of intem- 
chamber, not immediately to be recognised, garters, | perance is, that it is the gratification of our animal, at 
hose, waistcoat, neckerchief, arranged in dreadful | the expense of our intellectual and moral nature. Ac- 
order and proportion, which I knew was not mine own. cordingly, it is the characteristic vice of savage as 
"Lis the common symptom, on awakening, I judge my compared with civilized nations; and in civilized 
last night’s condition from. A rr a scattering ON|nations, of the class which is left most savage. The 

the floor I hail as being too probably my own, and if ¢ heey ray to “ve : mS 

the candlestick be set bneoels I pS - myself. But eee ar re ee oe ia = age — <n = 
this finical arrangement, this finding every thing in the ~ ~ Mr Talfourd $ he wh 2 ki _ + “ot 
morning in exact diametrical rectitude, torments me. | venseadlpareg Las ourd says, that “drin os. Neue: amb, 
Remote whispers suggested that I coached it home in|®X¢ePt as far as it cooled a feverish thirst, was nota 
triumph. Far be that from working pride in me, for 1| Sensual, but an intellectual pleasure.” Drinking, we 
answer, is not to be called an intellectual pleasure ; 


was unconscious of the locomotion. That a young ure ; 
Mentor accompanied a reprobate old Telemachus ; becanse, when a man has once contracted the habit of 


that, the Trojan like, he bore his charge upon his €X¢essive indulgence in the use of ardent spirits, and 
shoulders, while the wretched incubus, in glimmering the “ accursed weed,” one of its most miserable con- 
sense, hiccupped drunken snatches of flying on the sequences is, a slavish dependence on them,—not only 
bats’ wing after sunset. An aged servitor was also| of the body, but even of the mind. Subject to this 
hinted at, to make disgrace more complete, one, to sad exception, where the supposed mitigating symp- 
whom my ignominy may offer farther occasions of re- tom is the very heart and crisis of the disease, we are 
volt (to which he was before too fondly inclining) from believers in the sobriety, quite as much as in the 
the true faith; for, at a sight of my helplessness, what sanity of true genius. We have never known—never 
more was needed to drive him to the advocacy of inde-| ee | of a well authenticated instance of any man, 
pendency’ Occasion led me through Great Russell ,o¢ coming within the above melancholy limitation 
Street yesterday. I gazed at the great knocker. My) who was better compan Cin the lowest omen of the 
feeble hands in vain essayed to lift it. I dreaded that) word) duenk: than ii y The issue we all know ;— 
Argus, who doubtless lanterned me out on that prodigi-| .owded jails: esifion = ha rye pe .. 
ous night. I called the Elginian marbles. They were| | P * geg! e ae OS oe. pe 
me - ; . -» |haps Prime Minister of England; and Lamb the 
cold to my suit. 1 shali never again, I said, on the wide biect of h - , 1 Th 
gates unfolding, say, without fear of thrusting back, in| CDJEC © elt Gand of tai almost as ove. P 
a light but a peremptory air, ‘I am going to Mr. Cary’s.’|C@Se !8 too bad to afford o apne moral and intellec- 
I passed by the walls of Balclutha. I had imaged to tual associations in behalf of gin or brandy. The 
myself a zodiac of third Wednesdays, irradiating by|PUblisher has done right in reprinting the ‘“ Confes- 
glimpses the Edmonton dulness. 1 dreamed of High-| $1005. Lamb admits, in his letter to Southey, that 
more! I am de-vited to come on Wednesdays. Villan-| the “* Confessions” were so far a genuine description 








ous old age, that, with second childhood, brings linked| of himself, that the injuring him in saying so consist- 
hand in hand her inseparable twin, new inexperience, ed in the fact, that it might lead to the losing him his 
which knows not effects of liquor, where I was to have) place in his public office, and the forfeiting his life 
sate for a sober, middle-aged-and-a-half-gentleman, lite-| insurance. 

rary too, the neat fingered artist can educe no notions} We have referred already to Mr. Cottle’s account of 
but of « dissoluted Silenus, lecturing natural philoso-| Coleridge. Lamb owed him much. Coleridge first 
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enlarged his literary horizon. This took place in a 
little room at the “ Cat and Salutation” in Smithfield. 
Coleridge afterwards zealously encouraged his juve- 
nile attempts in verse ; and in due time gave him his 
friendship. Lamb repaid him with generous affection. 
“] am living in a continuous feast” (he writes to 
Manning.) “Coleridge has been with me now for 
nigh three weeks; an the more I see of him in the 
quotidian undress and relaxation of his mind, the 
more cause I see to love him, and believe him a very 
good man ; and all those foolish impressions to the 
contrary fly off like morning slumbers.” 

From the account given in the * Confessions,” we 
presume that Lamb laid these sad habits, so destruc- 
tive of his peace, at the door of Fenwick, and the 
like. Fenwick was a newspaper editor—the “+ Bigod” 
of Elia. Lamb elsewhere calls him his quondam 
friend and co-drinker. It has destroyed our pleasure 
in the representative of *‘the great race” to follow 
him with a wife and four children ruined to the Fleet. 
At the same time, we cannot but fear that Coleridge 
and Lamb had some reason to reproach each other. 
“ Egg-hot” and “ Oronoko” are too much mixed up 
with their poetical reminiscences of the “Cat and 
Salutation.” We have no means of learning how far 
the greatest misfortune in their after-lives was to be 
attributed to the gratifications of their boyhood. In 
their instances, the misery and disgrace have been 
incurred. It remains for youthful genius to profit by 
the lesson. There may be some truths respecting 
which the wise and good will doubt how far they 
should be told. ‘There can be no doubt here. One 
of the letters which we are about to quote was left by 
Mr. Coleridge as a legacy to all who might be griev- 
ously tempted, as he had been himself. Tbe whole, 
indeed, are greatly to the honour of his self-abused, 
but straggling and aspiring nature; and, duly laid to 
heart, may be more extensively and practically useful 
than all besides he ever wrote. The letters in ques- 
tion were written in 1814. ‘The two first are address- 
ed to Mr. Cottle; the last toa Mr. Wade. From the 
connexion between Lamb and Coleridge, which we 
have just described, they form a proper supplement to 
the case of Lamb ; and, as few persons, we fear, are 
likely to see Mr. Cottle’s book,* we think it desirable 
to give them a wider circulation, by transferring them 
to our pages. Mr. Cottle, it appears, had heard of 
Coleridge’s habits; and to his kind remonstrance, 
Coleridge replies as follows : 


“ You have poured oil in the raw and festering wound 
of an old friend’s conscience, Cottle! but it is oil of 
vitriol! I but barely glanced at the middle of the first 
page of your letter, and have seen no more of it—not 
rom resentment (God forbid!) but from the state of 
my bodily and mental sufferings, that peorea peel 
ted human fortitude to let in a new visiter of affliction. 
The object of my present reply is, to state the case 
just as it is—first, that for ten years the anguish of my 
spirit has been indescribable, the sense of my danger 
staring, but the consciousness of my guilt worse, far 
worse than all! 1 have prayed, with drops of agony on 
my brow; trembling, not only before the justice of my 
Maker, but even before the mercy of my Redeemer. 
*I gave thee so many talents—what hast thou done with 
them” Secondly, Overwhelmed as I am with a sense 





* Cottle’s Early Recollections, chiefly relating to the 
late S. T. Coleridge. 
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of my direful infirmity, I have never attempted to dis- 
guise or conceal the cause. On the contrary, not only 
to friends have I stated the whole case with tears and 
the very bitterness of shame, but in two instances I 
have warned young men, mere acquaintances, who had 
spoken of having taken Jaudanum, of the direful con- 
sequences, by an awful exposition of its tremendous 
effects on myself. Thirdly, Though before God I can- 
not lift up my eyelids, and only do not despair of his 
mercy, because to despair would be adding crime to 
crime, yet to my fellow-men, I may say, that I was 
seduced into the accursed habit ignorantly. 1 had been 
almost bed-ridden for many months with swellings in 
my knees. In a medical journal I unhappily met with 
an account of a cure performed in a similar case (or 
what appeared to me so,) by rubbing in of laudanum, 
at the same time taking a given dose internally, It 
acted like a charm, like a miracle! 1 recovered the 
use of my limbs, of my appetite, of my spirits—and 
this continued for near a fortnight. At length the un- 
usual stimulus subsided—the complaint returned—the 
supposed remedy was recurred to;—but I cannot go 
through the dreary history. Suffice it to say, that 
effects were produced which acted on me by terror 
and cowardice, of pain and sudden death, not (so help 
me God!) by any temptation of pleasure, or expecta- 
tion or desire of exciting pleasurable sensations. On 
the very contrary, Mrs. Morgan and her sister will bear 
witness so far as to say, that the longer I abstained, the 
higher my spirits were, the keener my enjoymenis— 
till the moment, the direful moment, arrived, when my 
pulse began to fluctuate, my heart to palpitate, and 
such a dreadful falling abroad, as it were, of my whole 
frame, such intoleruble restlessness and incipient be- 
wilder ent, that in the last of my several attempts to 
abandon the dire poison, I exclaimed in agony, which I 
now repeat in seriousness and solemnity, ‘I am too 
poor to hazard this.’ Had I but a few hundred pounds, 
but 200—half to send to Mrs. Coleridge, and half to 
place myself in a private mad-house, where I could 
procure nothing but what a physician thought proper, 
and where a medical attendant could be constantly with 
me for two or three months (in less than that time life 
or death would be determined,) then there might be 
hope. Now there is none!! O God! how willingly 
would [ place myself under Dr, Fox in his establish- 
ment; for my case is a species of madness, only that it 
is a derangement, an utter impotence of the volition, 
and not of the intellectual faculties. You bid me rouse 
myself! Go, bid a man paralytic in both arms, to rub 
them briskly together, and that will cure him, ‘ Alas!’ 
he would reply, ‘that I cannot move my arms, is my 
complaint and my misery.’ ”’-—-Cottle’s Memoirs of 
Joleri Vol. ii. p. 165. 

**Gladness be with you for your convalescence, and 
equally so at the hope which has sustained and tran- 
quillized you through your imminent peril. Far other- 
wise is, and hath been my state, yet I too am grateful; 
yet I cannot rejoice. I feel with an intensity unfathom- 
able by words, my utter nothingness, impotence, and 
worthlessness, in and for myself. I have learned what 
a sin is, inst an infinite imperishable being, such as 
is the soul of man. I have had more than a glimpse of 
what is meant by death and outer darkness, and the 
worm that dieth not—and that all the Ael/ of the repro- 
bate is no more inconsistent with the love of God, than 
the blindness of one who has occasioned loathsome and 
guilty diseases to eat out his eyes, is inconsistent with 
the light of the sun. But the consolations, at least the 
sensible sweetness of hope, I do not possess, On the 





contrary, the temptation which I have constantly to 
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fight up against, is a fear, that if annihilation and the 


possibility of heaven were offered to my choice, I shou!d public, that, at least, some little good may 


wretchedness, and of its guilty cause, = « re 
e effected 


choose the former. This is perhaps, in part, a consti-| by the direful example! May God Almighty bless you, 
tutional idiosyncrasy, for when a mere boy I wrote|and have mercy on your still affectionate, and, in his 


these lines:— 


“Oh, what a wonder seems the fear of death, 
Seeing how gladly we all sink to sleep; 
Babes, children, youths, and men, 
Night following night for three-score years and ten. 


“ And in my early manhood, in lines descriptive of a 
gloomy solitude, I disguised my own sensations in the 
following words:— 


heart, grateful.”*—Cottle, Vol. ii. p, 185. 


Alas for the evils to which humanity is heir; and 
the manifold temptations to which every form of it— 
each after its own infirmity—is exposed! We may be 
strong or weak—some one way; some another. But, 
surely, enough is here to warn the pure and confident 
of the madness of dispensing with a single aid to- 
wards virtue; and to teach the hardest amongst us 


the generous necessity of charity and forbearance. 

A poetical tribute from Mr. Wordsworth, in honour 
of the memory of their common friend, closes a work 
for which all lovers of literature and goodness have to 
return to Mr. Talfourd their best thanks. As long as 
new combinations of the feelings and imagination al- 
low of the birth, from time to time, of people, as un- 
like their predecessors as Charles Lamb, the most 
distant generations will not have to grumble at the 
wits who have said all their good things before them. 

“ My main comfort, therefore, consists in what di- There will still be left something “new under the 
vines call the faith of adherence, and no spiritual effort sun.”’ It will searcely be, however, in our time we 
appears to benefit me so much as the one earnest, im-/are afraid, that a writer so original, both in his pathos 
portunate, and often for hours, momently repeated|and in his humour, is destined to appear. If Lamb 
prayer, | believe! Lord, help my unbelief! Give me has not pat a new face upon an old acquaintance, and 
faith, but asa mustard seed, and I shall remove this raised this world of ours one degree nearer fairy-land, 
mountain! Faith! faith! faith! I believe, oh give me) yet he has helped us to a new way of looking at it, 
faith! Oh, for my Redeemer’s sake, give me faith in/and furnished us with fresh elements of enjoyment. 


“Here wisdom might abide, and here remorse! 
Here too, the wo-worn man, who weak in soul, 
And of this busy human heart aweary, 
Worships the spirit of unconscious L fe, 

In tree, or wild-flower. Gentle lunatic! 

If so he might not wholly cease to be, 

He would far rether not be that he is; 

But would be something that he knows not of, 
In woods, or waters, or among the rocks.” 


my Redeemer! In all this I justify God, for I was ac-| 
customed to oppose the preaching of the terrors of the | 
Gospel, and to represent it as debasing virtue, by the 
admixture of slavish selfishness. More see that what is 
spiritual can only be spiritually apprehended ; compre-| 
hended it cannot. Mr. Eden gave you a too flattering’ 
account of me. It is true I am restored, as much be-| 
yond my expectations almost, as my deserts; but | am) 
exceedingly weak. I need for myself solace and refo- 
cillation of animal spirits, instead of being in a condi- 
tion of offering it to others; yet, as soon as 1 may see 
you, I will call on you. 

**P. S. It is no small gratification to me, that I have 
seen and conversed with Mrs. Hannah More. She is 
indisputably, the first literary female | ever met with; 


in part, no doubt, because she is a Christian. Make| 


my best respects when you write.”—Cottle, Vol. ii. p. 
165. 


**Dear sir,—For I am unworthy to call any good 


man friend—much less you, whose hospitality and love 


{ have abused; accept, however, my entreaties for your 
forgiveness, and for your prayers. Conceive a poor 
miserable wretch, who for many years has been at- 
tempting to beat off pain, by a constant recurrence to 
the vice that reproduces it. Conceive a spirit in hell, 
employed in tracing out for others the road to that 
heaven from which his crimes exclude him! In short, 
conceive what is most wretched, helpless, and hopeless, 
and you will form as tolerable a notion of my state, as 
it is possible for a good man to have. I used to think 
the text in St. James, that “he who offended in one 
point, offends in all,” very harsh; but I now feel the 
awful, the tremendous truth of it. In the one crime of| 
opium, what crime have I not made myself guilty of ! 
Ingratitude to my maker! and to my benefactors—in- 
justice! and unnatural cruelty to my poor children!— 


self-contempt for my repeated promise—breach, nay, 
too often, actual falsehood! After my death, I earnest- 











ly entreat, that a full and unqualified narration of my 


We see for the time with his eyes, and feel with his 
feelings. We follow him as we follow Shakspeare’s 
sweet creations,—of the outward circumstances of 
whose existence we know but little; but with whom 
we are admitted into the recesses of their buoyant ne- 
ture—have leave to revel in their happy thoughts and 
their sunny diction—and are carried along by them, 
at one minute, into their festal scenes of most excel- 
lent fooling, at the next, into their “ As you Like it” 
woods, and to a melancholy compounded of many 
simples. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


COOPER’S ENGLAND. 


England, with Sketches of Society in the Metropolis. By 
J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq., author of ‘* The Pilot,” 
“The Spy,” “Excursions in Switzerland,” &c. 3 
vols. London, 1837. 


Ir the Quarterly Review were, as Mr. Cooper as- 
serts, the organ of a national antipathy to America, 
and if Mr. Cooper were, as he affects to be, the re- 
presentative of his nation, these volumes would be 
the most acceptable present which our malevolence 
could receive; for so ill-written—ill-informed—ill- 
bred—ill-tempered, and iil-mannered production it 
has never yet been our fortune to meet. But we deny 
both propositions—the first, that relates to ourselves, 
with mere contempt; and as to the second, we must 
say, in justice to every thing American that we have 
happened to meet either in literature or society, that 
we never met such a phenomenon of vanity, folly, and 
fable, as this book exhibits—we say fable because 
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(whatever may be Mr. Cooper’s intentions) his igno-| In the first place, because we showed, in a former 


rance and presumption betray him at every moment 
into mis-statements so gross, and sometimes so elabo- 
rate, as to have all the appearance and effect of abso- 


article,* that Mr. Cooper’s * antt-British zcal” did 
not prevent our treating his travels in * France and 
Switzerland” with leniency—not to say favour— 


lute falsehvod. though, as we then hinted, there was abundant oppor- 

We have had great doubts whether the book was|tunity for a more severe criticism. We saw that he 
worthy of our notice. As a literary work it is really| was ignorant, and knew that he was prejudiced, but 
below contempt. Its style, topics, and arrangement! we had no reason to doubt his sincerity, and no desire 
are trivial, frivolous, and confused. It has nothing|to quarrel incidentally with his style and mauners. 
solid but its ignorance, and nothing deep but its ma-| But it is quite another thing when we find him daring 
lice. It contains neither that class of facts from which | us to a conflict—concentrating his ignorance and in- 
an intelligent American could form a judgment of our) spissating his malice under the influence of his pub- 
manners, nor that species of criticisms by which a/lisher’s dollars, and endeavouring to turn a penny at 





candid Englishman might profit. [n fact the title-page | 
is an utter misnomer. Instead of * England, with| 
Sketches of Society in the Metropolis, by J. Fenimore | 
Cooper, Esquire,” the title should, in truth, have | 
been “J. Fenimore Cooper, Esquire,in England, 
with Sketches of his Behaviour in the Metropolis.” 
The subject of the book is not England, but Mr. J. 
Fenimore Cooper; and every object or topic is treated | 
with strict and exclusive reference to the feelings and 
tastes of the aforesaid Cooper, who—being unfor- 
tunately cursed with a peculiar share of the common 
malady of narrow minds—namely, a jealous, captious, 
and sour egotism—has produced what may be justly 
called an autobiography of excoriated vanity. We 
now and then read in the newspapers of some unhappy 
brewer’s workman falling into a vat of hot wash, from 
which he escapes alive indeed, but with the loss of 
every particle of skin on his body. This is a very ac- 
curate image of the state of Mr. Cooper’s mind: a 
sealding vanity has stripped it of every inch of epi- 
dermis. He winces at the very breeze—writhes and 
groans ander the gentlest touches of good nature or 
sympathy—and the ordinary contacts of society drive 
him to absolute frenzy. Knowing nothing of Mr. 
Cooper personally, we cannot tell what subordinate 
accidents may have inflamed his susceptibility to so 
extravagant a degree, but its first germ is, we think, 
obvious “enough. Mr. Cooper, as he himself, with 
some circumlocution, confesses, entered early the 
merchant service as a common seaman—and there he 
spent the most important years of his life. This was 
no very promising school for the literature, manners, 
or morals of * the Author of the Pilot.” We know| 
not when he emerged into a higher course of life ; but 
he evidently has had a late and scanty acquaintance 





the expense of truth and decency. 

In the second place, we have seen a volume on 
England * by the author of A Yeer in Spain”—Cap- 
tain Slidell, of the American navy; but though that 
work was begun, as the author honestly owns, “in a 
feeling of animosity towards Engtend,”—though 
many of his criticisms are exceedingly severe, and 
though he often mistakes, and occ2sionally misrepre- 
sents us, yet no one complains of Captain Slidell’s 
book—because it is written in good faith, and with 
good manners. His views, when erroneous, are not 
distorted either by vanity or malice; and hitting, as 
he does, much harder, and on sorer places than Mr. 
Cooper, his strictures may be read by an Englishman 
sometimes with profit—often with regret—but never 
with any thing like the mingled disgust and contempt 
which are excited by the rancorous triviality of Mr. 
Cooper. 

It is not with a view to the discussion of any of 
the many interesting and important questions which 
might arise from a comparison judiciously made of 
the manners and state of society in England and the 
United States that we notice this at once stupid and 
ridiculous book, but to amuse our English, and en- 
lighten our American readers, by specimens of the 
taste, temper, and acumen of Mr. Cooper, who, with 
all his avowed malignity against England, is, as we 
shall show, quite as bitter, and—considering his pro- 
fessions and partialities—a much more effective libel- 
ler of his own country. In England we can afford to 
laugh at his absurdity—in America, we apprehend he 
will not meet such contemptuous indulgence. 

In a work which has no order of subjects, and in 
which any one page is just as silly as every other,— 
“‘as like one another as halfpence, each seeming 


with polished society. The success of some nautical monstrous til! its fellow comes to match it,”—we are 


novels (of which, after all, we believe the chief at-, 


traction to lay in such professional technicalities and 
manners asi are learned where nothing else can be) 


at some loss where to begin, and should be at still 
more to maintain any thing like a continuous ex- 
amination. Our readers must, therefore, forgive us 


appears to have had an effect on Mr. Cooper's mind— |for being almost as desultory and rambling as our 


not unnatural in its direction, but extreme in its de- 

It is rare, even in the sober and phlegmatic 
climate of England, and amidst a pretty general in- 
struction and civilization, that the rise of low-bred 
talents is accompanied by modesty and discretion, and 
still more rare that early vulgarity in manners or ideas 
is worn out, or even so down by sudden notoriety; 
but there must have been a concurrence of circum- 
stances natural, professional, personal, and national, 


original. 


One main and predominant feature, however, dis- 


tinguishes itself in Mr. Cooper’s work—that to which 


we have already alluded—his endeavour to make his 

sonal distastes national grievances, and to enlist 
is countrymen in general as partners in imaginary 
slights and visionary insults—which, whatever they 
may have been, were incurred by Mr. Cooper, not 


because, but although he was American—not parce- 





to have produced in Mr. Cooper such an intoxication |que, but quoique, as Mr. President Dupin would say : 

of vulgar vanity, as, with all its consequent delusions |—for it is clear, from his own account, that he re- 

and impertinences, is exhibited in the work before us. |ceived much attention in his national character, which 
But may not we ourselves be prejudiced against |he forfeited when he became personally known. 

our American censor, and is it not the just severity of 

his strictures that offends us? We think not. 








* Quarterly Review, vol. lviii. p. 497, et seq. 
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His vanity never fails to assuime as paid to his own| 
individual merit whatever civilities he receives, but! 
whenever he fancies that he is at all neglected, he 
complacently sets down his failure to the seore of na- 
tional prejudice. At his first coming he received 
some attentions from being mistaken for the son of an| 
American gentleman of the same name who had left! 
behind him more amiable recollections than his name-| 
sake, we fear, has done. 





“1 was told a lady, known a little in the world of 
letters, was desirous of making my acquaintance, and, 
of course, I had only to go forward and be presented, 
*I had the pleasure of knowing your father,’ she ob- 
served, as soon as my bow was made. 1 observed that 
she had then been in America. Not at all; she had 
known my father in England. 1 then explained to her} 
that I was confounded with another person, my father 
being an American, and never out of his own country. 
This news produced an extraordinary change on the 
countenance and manner of my new acquaintance, who, 
from that moment, did not deign to speak to me, or 
hardly to look at me! As her first reception had been 
quite frank and warm, and she herself had sought the 
introduction, I thought this deportment a little decided. 
1 cannot explain the matter in any other way, than by 
supposing that her inherent dislike of America suddenly 
got the better of her good manners, for the woman) 
could hardly expect that | was /o play impostor for her| 
particular amusement. ‘This may seem to you extra- 
ordinary, but | have seen many similar and equally 
strong instances of nalional antipathy betrayed by these 
people since my residence in Europe. I note these 
things as matter of curious observation.’’—vol. i. pp. 
60, 61. 

We, too, ** note these things as matter of curious 
observation,” and will take leave to suggest that, of 
which Mr. Cooper seems to have no conception, 
namely, that-one might happen to dislike the per- 
sonal manners of the individual Cooper without en- 
tertaining any “ antipathy” to the American nation. 
But look at the details of the anecdote. Does Mr. 
Cooper mean that the “ woman” should have gone 
on * playing the impostor for his particular amuse- 
ment,” and addressing to him—a perfect, and, per- 
haps, a not very prepossessing stranger—the atten- 
tions which were intended for the son of an old ac- 
quaintance ! 

The discovery of the error should not have made the 
lady rude; but may not Mr. Cooper—whose percep- 
tions of mauvaise honte are certainly not very acute— 
have mistaken for rudeness the confusion and géne 
which a lady would feel at having fallen into such an 
error? And, finally, is Mr. Cooper's vanity so blind 
that he does not see that the story—taken at the worst 
—proves the very contrary of what it pretends to es- 
tablish—national antipathy—for, of course, it could 
only be as an American that “ the lady’’ desired his 
acquaintance, and it was only on finding what manner 
of man the individual was, that “ the woman” thought 
it expedient to draw back. 

It happened unfortunately that Mr. Cooper, early in 
his London life, was subject to a very shocking af- 
front—so brutal, indeed, that seven pages, from 161 


self, you’’—{Mrs. J--—, his correspondent in New 
York }—* at least, will believe them.””—vol. i. p. 167. 


“It was,” he intimates, “ want of manners in the 
English as respects us.” (p. 164.)—*“ It was positive 
dislike and distrust.” (p. 167.)—** One must eat a 
peck of dirt, they say; and look you, Madam, I charge 
to this affair at least a quart of mine.” —(ibid.)—that 
is, one-eighth part of all the mortification and affronts 
Mr. Cooper had suffered in the whole course of his 
life, as cabin-boy and all. 

But what was this stupendous affront? After dining 


at House, 








“Mr. and myself proceeded to Berkeley Square, 
to make a call”—{* mah ~ a call’ after dinner?)}.—** As 
we were in the hall, Lord , one of the guests, un- 
derstanding our intention, offered to take us in his 
chariot. On reaching the house to which we were go- 
ing, we alighted, in the order in which we sat, which 
brought Lord in advance. In this manner, asa 
matter of course, we ascended the stairs. When about 
half-way up my companion stopped, and appeared to 
be examining a vase filled with rose leaves, one of the 
customs that the extreme luxury of the age has intro- 
duced in London. It was some little time, however, 
before I discovered the real cause of the delay, which 
was merely to allow Lord , who was a fat old man, 
and walked slow, to get up stairs before us. This he did, 
was announced, and entered the drawing-room first, 
we following and entering as if we had not come in his 
party! It was very good-natured in this gentleman to 
offer a stranger the use of his carriage; but, now I 
understand the conditions, I shall not accept it the next 
time.”’—vol. i. pp. 161—4. 











There! Mr. Cooper’s nameless companion, Mr. 
A——,, allowed Lord B——, a fat old gentleman, who 
had kindly brought them thither in his chariot, and 
who happened * to alight first, and to be thus in ad- 
vance,” to keep his relative position, aud to walk up 
stairs and into the drawing-room, before them, instead 
of taking advantage—as Mr. Cooper would have dove 
—of the good-natured old peer’s age and infirmity, 
and passing him on the stairs. This is a proof not 
only of personal want of manners, but of * national 
dislike and distrust’’—the natural consequence of thc 
political relations between the countries—in short, **a 
quart of dirt;” and 


“ IT ask with confidence if the anecdote I have just re- 
lated is not eloquence itself on the subject of the estimation 
in which WE are held ?”’—vol. i. p. 167. 


And so on through seven pages. Now, without at 
all venturing to attenuate so gross an instance of un- 
due precedency allowed to rank—to to infir- 
mity, and to the accidental local ition of the par- 
ties, we would humbly entreat Mr. Cooper not to 
make it a national quarrel, for he must see that his 
friend, Mr. A——, whom we suppose to be an Eng- 
lishman, was just as ill-treated as Mr. Cooper, and 
we can assure him that exactly the same thing would 
have happened to the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, or the most wealthy and respected commoner 
in England, and that this matter was certainly not 


to 168, of the first volume are filled with an indignant Mr. C seems to imagine) bet 
exposure of this outrageous national insult. Mr. Coop- fond B a —— 
er, in relating it, doubts whether it is not too mon- 
strous to be generally believed ; but, 


‘*as I specifically state the facts to have befallen my- 





—— and Mr. A—— for the purpose of making 

Mr. Cooper, in his individual person, a victim of na- 
tional hostility. 

But besides the moral and political consequences 

















which Mr. Cooper so eloquently deduces from this 
incredible event, he also takes a practical and utili- 
tarian view of the matter: after proving at greater 
length and with more argument than we should have 
thought the theorem required, “ that names, titles, 
and local { personal ) distinctions can only be obtain- 
ed by superiors, at the expense of inferiors!” a pro- 
position which honest Dogberry had more concisely 
established—* an’ two men ride of a horse, one must 
ride behind ;” after expatiating, we say, on this point, 
he adds— 


**You compel the inferior to stop in the middle of 
the stairs, without walking—like a man—to the top; 
but you do not elevate the other one inch. My com- 
panion and myself got into the drawing-room later for 
this coup» de politesse; but Lord —— got there no 
sooner.” —vol. i. p. 166. 


Now, as all the details of so grave a matter should 
be well considered, we are obliged to say that we do 
not think that Mr. Cooper is wise in quitting the high 
moral ground on which he had assumed so noble an 
attitude, and condescending to take the question by 
its mere practical bearings; for the delay which he 
and his companion suffered on the stairs could not 
have been very tedious; and he should recollect that 
if the old lord had not so insolently earried them to 
Berkeley Square, they would have had either to walk, 
or to call a hackney coach, and, in either case, would 
not have “got into the drawing-room” so early by 
ten minutes as they did (notwithstanding the traly 
unfortunate delay on the stairs) by accompanying his 
lordship. 

In the course of this affair, and, indeed, throughout 
his volumes, Mr. Cooper is very severe on the social 
injustice and moral absurdity of titles. He is nota 
person worthy of a serious discussion on that or any 
other subject; but we will take leave to ask him why 
then, or on what pretence, he calls himself and his 
relations esquires? Esquire is as clear, though not 
so high, a title of honour as duke or earl; and Squire 
Cooper is careful to inform us that “the English 
gentry are noble according to the standard of the rest 
of Europe, and that esquires were formerly created by 
patent.”’-—(vol. i. p. 108.) But how are these Ameri- 
can citizens esquires ’—How does a common seaman 
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ing of his prospects and fortune, not long since, to a 
near relative, who mentioned the anecdote to me, he 
felicitated himself on his good luck, adding, that ‘he 
should have been the happiest fellow in the world had 
he not been born in America!’ 

An Englishman married an American wife, and their 
first child was born in the country of the mother. Al- 
luding to the subject, one day, an American observed, 
*But you are one of us; you were born in the United 
States. Observing his friend to change colour, he asked 
him if he really had any feeling on the subject; when 
the other frankly admitted, ‘there was so strong a pre- 
judice against America in England, that he felt a re- 
luctance to own that he was born there!’ ”—vol. i. pp. 
168, 169. 


Now we certainly do not see how we English ean 
be blamed because Americans are thus ashamed of 
their country : or what, since Mr. Cooper’s apparition 
in Europe, is more probable—their countrymen. But 
we fear that the publication of these volumes, how- 
ever well meant, may have the effect of rendering 
American gentlemen still more reluctant to acknow- 
ledge their compatriotism with Mr. Cooper. For our 
own parts, we most sincerely assert, that if we were 
Americans, there is nothing that Mrs. Trollope, Mr. 
Hamilton, Captain Hall, or Mrs. Butler have said 
about America, which even if taken in the worst 
sense, would inflict on us so much mortification and 
shame as these volumes of Mr. Cooper. 

At another house he happens to meet a bishop at 
dinner, and takes offence at an incident still slighter 
in our judgment than the foregoing. 


“The dinner offered nothing worth repeating, ex. 
cept a short conversation I had with my neighbour, the 
bishop. He asked me if I knew Dr. Hubbart. 1 was 
obliged to answer ‘ No.’—‘ From what part of America 
do you come” ‘From New York.’—‘I thought Dr. 
Hubbart well known in that siate. Is he not its bishop?” 
‘You must mean Dr. Hobart, who was lately in England, 
I think.’—* Hubbart or Hobart; we have a noble family 
in this country of the name of Hobart, which we pro- 
nounce Hubbart, and we called your bishop Hubbart 
too, thinking it might flatter him.’—Here was a finesse 
for a successor of St, Peter and St. Paul!””—vol. i, pp. 
153, 154. 





w up to be an esquire in the land of equality ’— 


Now, we ask, what finesse is there here !—or what 


ro 
Mr. Cooper indeed seems to be one of the family of excuse, or shadow of an excuse, is there either for 
the Shallows, and probably thinks himself therefore Mr. Cooper’s impertinence at table, or for the vulgar 
entitled to “ write himself armigero, in any bill, war-| sneer about St. Peter and St. Paul? The oe Sear 
rant, quittance, or obligation—armigero:”—it may|an English name as the English call it:—How in 
be so—but then, he should not be so hard on his fel- common sense, or common civility, could he have done 
low nobles the lords and esquires of England. |otherwise? And when he saw that Mr. Cooper, in his 
Mr. Cooper proceeds to give further proofs of the,own peculiar style of sense and manners, took the 
rancorous antipathy of the English to every thing matter in dudgeon and grew impertinent, the bishop 
American. /with equal truth and politeness said, apologetically, 


: ? : ’ that he could not imagine that it could be otherwise 
‘* It is not easy for an American to imagine the ex- 








tent of the prejudice which exists against his country | 
in E without close and long observation. One, 
of its effects is frequently to cause those who were) 
born on our side of water, or who have connexions | 
there, to wish to conceal the fact. Two anecdotes con-| 
nected with this feeling have come to my rem: dad 
and I will relate them. 
A gentleman of one of our well-known families was| 
ut young in the British army. Circumstances favoured 


high honour, and of considerable emolument. Speak- 





than flattering to the American doctor to hear his name 
pronounced, as it was always pronounced by the no- 
ble family, to whom it belongs. Suppose for a mo- 
ment the bishop had affected to talk of Doctor Ho- 
BART, What exclamations would not Mr. Cooper have 
made on the national and aristocratic insolence which 
had thus made a marked, and therefore offensive, dif- 
ference in the pronunciation of the very same name 
when it belonged to an English peer—or to an Ameri- 


Rie advancement, until he rose early to a situation oflen doctor ! 


This matter seems to have rankled so deeply in 
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Sesses on other occasions to acknowledge, the honour- 
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“I did not admit this, however, for J had been put at 
the foot of the table on account of that Se one 
a 


Mr. Cooper’s mind, that, unmindfal of what he pro- 


never receives scurvy treatment, even for 


ect ora 


ble obligations of private hospitality, he throughout 
bene ented: ites Off misfortune that cannot be helped, that he does not be- 


these volumes pursues this prelate—whom he suffi- 
on designates, and delicately calls, “ my bishop,” 
as if he were his game—with every species of sneer 


gin to defend it.”—vol. ii. p. 502. 


As the conversation grew general, Mr. Cooper 


and imputation. The bishop would probably never) states— 


hear (unless, perhaps, in our pages,) of Mr. Cooper's 
impertinence, and would certainly only smile at it; 


“I longed for an opportunity to let men, who had so 


unceremoniously ed themselves, understand where. 


but lifferent must be the feeli f the gent! 
NT Sod ae cee ee a ee abouts America lay, and the sort of stuff of which she 


man who had the misfortune of bringing his lordship 
into contact with such a companion—compared to 
whom “Stephen Simpson, of Kennebunk,” (vol. ii. 
p. 213,) must have been a polished gentleman. 


was made—chance favoured me.” —Jb. 


And then he launched out upon the * American 


war’’—* Bermuda”—“ impressment,” and such-like 


Another portentous insult, the details of which oe- conciliatory subjects, which no doubt he treated with 
cupy fourteen pages, was shortly as follows :—He an elegance and discretion akin to the good temper in 


, (Lord Somebody we 








went to dine with 


which they were commenced. For “the only way,” 


presume,) who had been civil enough to send him two|he thinks, “to pat down the indifference of the Eng- 
or three invitations, and he “now went a little out of |\ish to the feelings of foreigners,”— 


his way to manifest a sense of his persevering polite- 
ness,” that is, in common parlance, he accepted an 
invitation to dinner. This persevering politeness 


**Is to become belligerent yourself, by introducing 


pauperism, radicalism, Ireland, the Indies, or some 
other sore point. J have uniformly retorted in kind, if 


i ye » thought, have soot - a 
— a Spee hese Ceeaee, Dare coeane Sm eae there was the smallest opening for such retaliation.”— 


jealous egoisme: no such thing—a distinguished 
company was assembled—this again ought to have 
been flattering—by no means !—there was a duke, and 


vol. ii, p. 273. 


By this time the guests in general seem to have dis- 


a couple of earls, and two or three lords, and a baro-|covered, for the first time, that he was an American, 


net, and several members of parliament, and there 


and so far from either showing any national antipathy, 


being almost an equality of ladies and gentlemen,|or resenting his obvious vulgarity and ill manners, he 
each of the men of rank handed a lady to dinner, and| adds, that on adjourning to the drawing-room, half a 
Mr. Cooper and a young gentleman belonging to the|dozen lords tendered him civilities. This attention 
family, were left to bring up the rear: the young man/he generously attributes to the rough. lesson he had 
tock his seat at the foot of the table, and Mr. Cooper! just given them,— 


sat beside him. Our readers will see nothing very 


“ And I dare say, if the dinner were to be given over 


offensive in all this; but Mr. Cooper was indignant) _. ; " 
_— m ms "ape again, the bearings and distance from the salt would 
even to = at being so neglected, while ‘*a swarthy, “te Memeripeertes Sape hon 4 s k the dust off my 


dark-hai 
took for a duke,”” should sit next the mistress of the 


house. 
“T could not divest myself of the idea, that had I 


» common-looking young mau, whom he feet in quitting that house,’’—-vol. ii. p. 307. 


This is what Mr. Cooper calls “self-respect and 


national pride,” (ib. 172.) To us it seems the ex- 
travagance of vanity, morbid as Bedlam, and impu- 


been anything but an American, this cutting neglect dent as Billingsgate. 


would not have occurred; and when I found that pre- 


We shall close this topic of atleged insults, much 


cisely the lowest seat at the table was left for me, reas the most copious of the whole work, (of which, in 
leavoured to recall that passage in Holy Writ, where — © - 4 
pune ana pageaheaed s aiean' ae ak deed, it occupies, in one shape or other, full three- 


one is directed to take the lowest place at a feast, as a 
course good for the soul.* Although we have no esta- 
blished religion in America, 1 will be bold enough to 
say, that no one else, that day, bethought him of this 
text.”—vol. ii, p. 297. 


His mortification at the preference shown to the 


fourths,) by a couple of instances which, althou 
not so outrageous as the last, afford perhaps a still 
more conclusive proof of the morbid obliquity of Mr. 
Cooper’s vision, because they have not even th 

rable excuse of personal vexation. 


e mise- 


**You have heard the heads of Washington ahd the 


“‘swarthy, dark-haired dignitary” was not soothed b diese Aeheniinenl Winans alias St et 
; i a are on a bas-relief o 
observing that the duke had also taken place of the pita anmmmnatic bane tees tenaieeh ofl... etaen 





two earls, and of ‘old Lord 


» a full general in) self furnishes proof of the state of feelings here, as 
nn show- 


the army,” as well as of Mr. Cooper: now—he could aiag verges om he poe 
: ;_| respects U8; cerone, 
see in the whole arrangement nothing but a premedi- ing us the church, gives still stronger evidence of it. 


tated insult to himself and his country. In vain did), 


hy have they done this?” I demanded, curious to 


one of his neighbours, on finding him to be an Ameri-|),..- the history of the injury. ‘Oh! sir, there are 
can, endeavour to be civil, and to turn the conversation plenty of evil-disposed people get in here: ° anes. 
in a transatlantic direction—the wound in Mr. Cooper’s|¢gn has done it, no doubt.’ So you parative w ; maak wat 
temper continued to rankle and fester. The young) only accused of hanging our enemies, but of beheading 
man made some observation with regard to America, | our friends!”—vol. i. pp. 76, 77. 


which Mr. Cooper felt to be just—but 





* We shall make no other observation on Mr. Cooper’s 
manifest ignorance of the meaning of the text to which 





Now, we confess that we do not believe that his 


cicerone told him any such thing, or ever dreamt of 
the Americans in the matter, because he must have 
known, as every one does, and as Mr. Cooper himself 


he thus profanely alludes, than to express a wish that 
he would endeavour to understand and profit by it. must have seen, though he conceals the fact, that this 

















mischievous mutilation of the monuments was not 
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Is this any exaggeration of the absurd nationality 


confined to that of André. Mr. Thynne’s, for instance, of such passages as the following !— 


we believe, was mutilated before André’s was even 


“Lord John Russell is a small, quiet man, with an air 


erected. Mr. Cooper is welcome to be as severe as|_¢ . 1 Re gee, 
he pleases on the school-boy vandalisin, or John-Bull- te ra eer ee we peeve. 3 
manner of speaking, of Captain Ridgley of the navy, 


ism, which perpetrated such mischief, but we can 


though the latter has altogether the best physique.””—vol. 


assure him that it was older than the American war,|; p. 124. 


and has no more relation to ** Washington and the 
other American officers,” than it has to Epaminondas. 


Captain Slidell, with more good sense, sees that, if 


the mutilation conld imply offence towards any party, 
it must have been towards André himself, whose 
figure was not spared ; 


“ but as there was nothing in his fate to excite other 
sentiments than pity, the mutilation of his monument 
can only be taken as evidence of the popular propen- 
sity for destruction.””—.4merican in England, p. 30. 


But, for the next instance, there is absolutely no 
colour or pretence whatsoever—the gangrene is in 
Mr. Cooper’s own heart, or it would perhaps describe 
the organ better, to say his own spleen. 


‘“‘That the reader may understand the nature and 
extent of the prejudices that are inculeuted in England 
against this country [America,] I extract a sentence 
from a school book, of a good deal of reputation, written 
byaclergyman. The edition is of 1830. ‘The women 
fof the United States] every where possess, in the high- 
est degree, the domestic virtues; they have more sweet- 
ness, more goodness, perhaps as much courage, and more 
sensibility and liberality than the men.’ Prejudice must 
have taken deep root, indeed, in England, where the 
bad taste of a sneer on the courage of America was not 
self-evident.”—vol. iii. p. 46. 


This we take to be unparalleled in the annals of 
perverseness and perversion—to say that the women 
of a country possess in the highest degree all the 


Sir James Mackintosh found great favour in his 
eyes as * the best talker he had ever heard” but still 
he cannot refrain from observing, in the true spirit of 
Grubb— 


¢s that Colonel C , of Georgia, is perhaps 
neater and closer in his modes of expressing himself.”’— 


vol. i. p. 125. 








Again ;— 

“The voice of Mr. Peel is pleasant and well modu- 
lated—and not unlike that of Mr. Wirt—though not as 
melodious !”’—vol. i. p. 275, 








Of a verity Ezekiel was a prophet, and shadowed 
forth Cooper as a letter-writer, even while he was yet 
an embryo in the womb of a New York trader. 

We are not at all surprised that Mr. Cooper should 
have been “ disappointed” in Windsor Castle, which, 
instead of being magnificent, is only “ quaint; and 
in Richmond Hill, which in his opinion—and in that, 
no doubt, of Ezekiel Grubb—is far inferior to the 
prospect * from the belfry at Albany.”’ We are not 
ignorant of the grandeur and beauty of American 
prospects, but we are surprised that so sensitive a 
person as Mr. Cooper should have been so egregious- 
ly duped by the late facetious Mr. Charles Mathews, 
as to be induced to quote him as authority on the pic- 
turesque. ‘* When I took him,” says Mr. Cooper, in 
the amiable simplicity of his heart, * to the belfry at 

















softer virtues, “ with perhaps as much courage as the 
men,” is, through the distorted medium of Mr. Coop- 
er’s malignity, a sneer against the latter—an exem- 
plary instance of national et $33 

We shal] see, by-and-by, that Mr. Cooper does not 
draw quite so favourable a picture of his countrywo- 
men as this which he complains of. 

We need give no further instances of Mr. Cooper's 
perverse and rancorous ingenuity in turning every 


Albany”— 


‘** He stood gazing at the view a minute, and then ex- 
claimed, ‘1 don’t know why they make so much fuss 
about Richmond: now, to my notion, this is far better 
than Richmond Hill.’ ”’—vol. ii. p. 145. 


This we take to have been a transcendent triumph 
of the great mimic and mystificator—indeed we think 
we have heard Mathews tell the story himself with 
abundance of glee, though he had the delicacy to con- 


thing, even hospitality and praise, into personal af- ceal the name of his dupe. 


fronts and national insult: but his absurdities on mi- 
nor topics are too characteristic of the man, and too 


Holland House is, he tells us, 


** A quaint old house, of the time of Elizabeth, sepa- 





amusing in themselves to be omitted. So rich is the 


colleation before us, that we have no difficulty but in|/rated from the highway, or rather the street, with a 


selecting passages short enough to suit our limits. 


high, blind wall. 


The proximity to London and the 
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value of land forbids the idea of a park, but the lawn 
was ample and prettily enough arranged.”’—vol. i. p. 
137. 

So far so good; but the spirit of Grubb immediate- 
ly breaks out— 


We remember being exceedingly amused by certain 
letters published some years ago in the New Whig 
Guide, purporting to be written by Ezekiel Grubb, 
an American Quaker in London, to his friend in New 
York, and giving, inter alia, an account of the then 
House of Commons, in a style which—till we had 
read Mr. Cooper—we thought—as such pleasantries 
usually are—somewhat exaggerated—but Mr. Cooper 
out-Grubbs Grubb. 








| “The lawn is about the size of yours at Rye, and I 
should think the house might contain /wice as much 
room as that of the Patroon.”’—vol. i. p. 138. 


: ” save Keoki ki f the Hou: That is, a lawn, almost in the streets of London 
Be cree pte ok a out asian pina oa which he tells us would let * for some thousands a- 
er (Mr. Ponsonby.) He is a very facetious and lengthy | Yea! a8 building-ground,” (p. 140,) is gravely com- 
speaker, and puts me in mind of Bully Pycroft of Ken-| ared for extent with some lawn in the state of New 
tucky, whom thou knowest—though he is inferior to Py-| York ; while the similitude is completed by discover- 
croft in taste and elegance.” ling that there is somewhere in the same territory a 
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house half as large. We should have thought that good deal of sneer we arrive at the following impor- 
Mr. Cooper, instead of one or two, might have found tant incident, which may be taken as a measure of the 
in the state of New York twenty lawns larger, and narrator’s judgment in selecting subjects worthy of 


some hundreds of mansions smaller than Holland 
House. 
But in some essential points of domestic refinement 
ag luxury, Holland House is quite outdone by New 
‘ork. 


**T belfeve the table of Holland House is a little pe- 
culiar in London; at least, such is its character accord- 
ing to my limited experience. As to the mere eating 
and drinking, New York is a better town than London. 
We set handsomer tables too, on the whole, with the 
exception of the size (our own being invariably too 
narrow, ) the plate, and the attendants. In porcelain, 
glass, cutlery, table linen, and the dishes, I am clearly 
of opinion that the average of the respectable New 
York dinners is above the average of those in London.” 
—vol. i. p. 143. 


This may be so; but we have a lurking suspicion 
—arising, perhaps, from national prejudice—that “ the 


notice and comment :— 


“ During dinner, as the stranger, I had the honour 
of a seat next to Lady Holland. She offered me a plate 
of herrings between the courses. Being in conversa- 
tion at the moment, I declined it, as I should not have 
done, according to strict etiquette, especially as it was 
offered by the mistress of the house. But my rule is 
the modern one of pleasing one’s self on such occa- 
sions: besides, I never suspected the magnitude of the 
interest involved in the affair. ‘You do not know 
what you say,’ she good-humouredly added— they are 
Dutch.’ 1 believe 1 stared at this, coming as it did 
from the mistress of a table so simply elegant and so 
recherchée. ‘* Dutch!’ 1 involuntarily repeated, though 
I believe I looked at the same time as if it was a her- 
ring after all. ‘Certainly; we can only get them through 
an ambassador.’ What a luxury would a potato become, 
if we could contrive to make it contraband! I shall 
hold a Dutch herring in greater respect as long as |! 


aay glass, cutlery, table-linen, and dishes at live.”—vol. i. pp. 144, 145. 


olland House,” are not much inferior to those of 


the very best table * set” in Broad street. 
The edifice itself affords him occasion to exhibit 
his historic lore— 


“The building is of bricks, and I should think of the 
time of Elizabeth, though less guaint than most of the 


architecture of that period; at any rate Lady Holland 


told me that in the room in which we dined Sully had 
been entertained; and his embassy occurred in 1603.” 


After two pages more of this solemn chapter on 
Dutch herrings, strongly inculeating the inflexible 
rule of English etiquette, (quite new, however, to us,) 
that every one must eat Dutch herrings if offered by 
the lady of the house, he adds— 

**1 was asked by the mistress of this house where I 


had learned to speak so good English ? this surprising 
me quite as much as the herring!””—vol. i. p. 157. 


—vol. i. p. 137. | ‘This subject of the English tongue is a very sore 
‘one with Mr. Cooper, and not, it seems, without reason ; 
for we suspect that it was rather Lady Holland’s de- 
sire to praise something in a guest so obviously hun- 
gry for attention, than her taste, which induced her to 


If Sally dined in that room in 1603, Mr. Cooper is 
not very extravagant in his conjecture that the house 
might have been of the time of Elizabeth, as the old 


queen died in that year, after a reign of near half a : : : 
century; but all the authorities that we have ever applaud his English. He very early and very fre- 


satin teen te hase tent bh . 4 quently gives us to understand that he considers the 
seen state the house to h heen begun in 1607, four language of America to be the standard both as to 


idiom and pronunciation, and that any English varia- 
tion from that golden rule is erroneous and heterodox; 
jin short, he is seriously of opinion of the language- 


years after Sully’s embassy. Lady Holland may in- 
deed have said that Bassompierre was entertained in| 
Holland House, which he certainly was, but his em- 


bassy was in 1626, 
Mr. Cooper proceeds :— 


master of Copenhagen, who, during Buonaparte’s 


proscription of everything English, inscribed on his 


** This building was once in a family different from/|sign—** American taught here.” 


the present, and is also celebrated as having been the) 


e graciously admits that the higher classes in 


abode of Addison, after his marriage with Lady War-| England are hardly distinguishable from those of the 
wick. There were formerly Earls of Holland, too, of +« middle states,” but has no difficulty in deciding that 


another race, but I cannot tell you any thing of their 
history.” —Jbid. 





Mr. Cooper will be surprised to learn that * the. 
family different from the present”—the first husband | 
of Lady Warwick—and the former Earls of Holland, 
of another race—of whose history he knows nothing) 
—were all of the same family; and he must know) 
little of the history of England in its perhaps most) 
interesting period, who could tell nothing of the sud-| 
den favour—the base ingratitude—the dishonourable 
life, and the unpitied death of the first Earl of Hol- 
land. He seems, however, not to have understood 
the present occupiers of Holland House much better 
than their predecessors, and they seem net to have 
found much favour in the eyes of this fastidious critic. 
Why, we could not have imagined, if we had not had 
such proof of Mr. Cooper's skill in culling affront 





from attention and insult from hospitality. Amidst a 


“certainly, as a nation, the Americans speak better 
[English) than the Eoglish.”—vol. iii. p. 107. 


**I found with Mr. Rogers, Mr. Carey, the translator 
of Dante, and his son. I was asked if the language of 


|America differed essentially from that of England. I 


thought not so much in words and pronunciation, as in 
intonation, and in the signification of certain terms. 
Still I thought I could always tell an Englishman from 
an American, in the course of five minutes’ conversa- 
tion. The two oldest gentlemen professed not to be 
able to discover any thing in my manner of speaking to 
betray me for a foreigner, but the young gentleman 
fancied otherwise. ‘He thought there was something 
peculiar—provincial—he did not know what exactly.’ 
I could have helped him to the word—*‘ something that 
was not cockney.’ ”’—vol. i. pp. 62, 63. 


Now we must just observe that Mr. Cooper does 
not help us, as he had promised, to the word ; but, 
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proud as he is of the American tongue, we sh.!! see|it may be an Americanism, a Gallicism, or any other 
presently that he took no small offence at y. ung Mr. ism he pleases, except only Anglecism ; for assuredly 
Carey’s hinting, ever so delicately, that he should no Eaglishman would emphatically apply the word 
hardly have mistaken him for an Englishman :— comfort on such an occasion. 

** The young man, however, was right in the main,! Again— 
for I could myself have pronounced that all three of! “Some of the most uncomfortable, (you see how 
my companions were not Americans, and Ido not see English I am getting, ) some of the most uncomfortable 
why they might not have said that I was no English-/objects I have seen in Europe, have been women in 
man. The difference between the enunciation of Mr.|the ‘sear and yellow leaf,’ tricked ont for courts and 
Rogers and Mr. Carey and one of our educated men of balls, and bedizened with paint and jewels.”’—vol. iii. 
the middle states, it 1s true, was scarcely perceptible, p. 119. 
and required a nice ear and some familiarity with both . . 
countries to detect, but the young man could not utter a) few English he is getting! An Englishman 
sentence without showing his origin.’’—vol. i. pp. 63, might say that such a sight was melancholy, or of- 
64. |fensive, or any thing in the world but uncomfortable. 
Mr. Cooper had just before said the incongruity be- 
tween age and the toilet produced an unearthly and 
unseemly effect :—* unseemly,” it may be; but how 
“ unearthly,” except in Mr. Cooper's peculiar vocabu- 

ary! 

At Canterbury he sees the houses of the prebenda- 
ries, in the neighbourhood of the cathedral, which 
afford him an opportunity of exhibiting his high igno- 
irance and low malevolence. 


That is, the two gentlemen who flattered Cooper that 
he was not distinguishable from an Englishman, are 
honoured with an assurance that they are themselves 
not distinguishable from Americans; but their more 
frank companion (son and pupil of one of them) could 
not open his mouth without showing, by his pronun- 
ciation of English, that he was—prohk nefus!—an 
Englishman. We are very well aware that well-bred 
and well-educated Americans speak and write our 
common language exccedingly well, without more and, ‘1 believe this is called a close ;* a word that we do 
perhaps with rather less of provineiality than our/not use, but which has the same signification as place, 
brethren of Ireland and Scotland ; but we trust there|or cu/ de sac, not being a thoroughfare. Perhaps the 
is nothing unpardonably offensive in saying that we |term close fellow came from these churchmen; no bad 
can distinguish an American, as we do the Irish and |¢tymology, since it has a direct reference to the pocket. 
Scotch; and that, on the whole, we venture to opine It has always been matter of astonishment to me that a 
that Englishmen are still the best authorities on the |" of liberal attainments should possess one of these 
English language. What would Mr. Cooper think if|Clerical sinecures, grow sleek and greasy on its pro- 
the Canadian French set up as rivals to the Pa-|ducts, eat, drink, and re and fancy all the while 
risians, and M. Papineau should pretend to be a bet-|""** he was serving God!""—vol. i. p. 31. 
ter authority on the French language than M. de Cha-| _[s it possible that this man does not know that close 
teaubriand ¢ means neither a place nor a cul de sac, but a precinct 
But, really, in this class of well-bred Americans, |—from the Latin clausus, shut int? We do not pre- 
who speak and write our language with undistinguish- tend to be critics in the American tongue, and it may 
able correctness, we cannot include Mr. Cooper, not have the word in the sense of a cathedral precinct, 
whose habitual slip-slop is frequently enlivened by because they have no buildings of that character; but 
very startling blunders. We say little of his abundant/we are surprised to hear that they do not use the word 
vulgarisms, because they are not all un-English—on in its general and legal sense; for close is a term of 
the contrary, they are often such as an Englishman, jour law that we should have thought must have been 
bred in the merchant-service, and learning his first|in old times familiar in America. As to the imperti- 
rudiments of English in Wapping, might use. One, nence about sleek and greasy churchmen, which he 
however, is so peculiar, that we may quote it as a engrafts on this specimen of vocabulary ignorance, we 
curiosity, which we believe even Wapping could not) shall only say that it is entirely characteristic of the 
match. In describing Mr. Coleridge’s singular flow | good taste and good manners of Mr. Cooper. 
of elocution, he says— | A similar instance of the decency and politeness of 
|Mr. Cooper's style occurs on his visit to St. Paul’s, 


“ Coleridge reminded me of a barrel to which every | . 4 “age . 
other man’s tongue acted as a spigot, for no sooner dic! He thus describes some of the officiating clergy whom 


the latter move than it set his own contents ina flow.” |he happened to see :— 
—vol, ii. p. 35. | **A number of the officials were loitering about the 


. by these unaffected elegancies of style,|cburch. Who they were, I cannot say; but several of 
Dat we pase by uff g° yt \them had the sleek, pampered air of well-fed coach- 


to notice some displays of the peculiarly English | ; ; : - 
phraseology on which he prides himself. "Geecking mary rte rg” Hae _ — aon eo ne 
of Covent Garden theatre, he says— ez . a? ee wee ere 
2 was one foto especially, who had an unpleasantly 
«‘ The circumstances that the lower tier was reserv-|greasy look: he was in orders, but sadly out of his place, 
ed for people in evening dress, and that the men sat /Vature having intended him for a cook.”—vol. i. pp. 
with their fats off, gave the spectacle an appearance | 102, 103. 
of respectability and comfort (to use an Anglecism); ‘pi, compliment to one of the Prebendaries of St, 
that is now seldom seen in any of our own places of| Paul’s will. we | 4 Mr C 
blic resort.” —vol. iii. p. 99. | Paul’s will, we hope, recommend Mr. Cooper to the 
= lindignation of our reverend and facetious friend, Mr. 
Why the word comfort, when properly used, should | 
be more an Anglecism than any other word in thesen-| * Close occurs in Webster’s American Dictionary 
tence, we cannot guess; but, as Mr. Cooper uses it, with the sense of “an enclosed place.” 
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Sydney Smith, who, though he will see no resem-|some of the information which Mr. Cooper bestows 
blance to himself in Mr. Cooper’s gross caricature,|on them respectively—as when he tells a captain of 
may we hope be inclined to take up the cudgels on the| the United States’ navy— 


es oes eee. “the rise and fall of the tides is so i i 
‘ ee . s so great in these high 
hi in ved wacepaps: Ao egs = Cooper makes narrow seas, that vessels are sometimes on a level with 
ee the quays, and at others three or four fathoms below 


“England is singularly a begrudging country.—|them ;” 
Every thing is appreciated by its price. They have an and that 
expression always in their mouths that is pregnant of 
meaning, and which I fancy was never heard any|“it is possible to see across the Straits of Dover in 
where else. They say a thing is ‘ ridiculously cheap.’| clear weather,” 

Now when one becomes ridiculous from buying a thing 
at a low price, common sense is in a bad way.”’—vol. i. 
p. 147, * you probably may not know that birth, of itself, enti- 


The man does not understand the import of the tles no one to wear a decoration, or the badge of an 
order.” —vol. i. p. 2. 


word on which he builds all this theory. The epi- pans 
thet “+ ridiculous,” in this trivial phrase, is applied not) But to his friend Thomas Floyd-Jones, Esquire, of little 
in disparagement—either of the article—or of the| Fortneck, he imparts some curious information con- deed 
buyer; who, on the contrary, piques himself on having cerning our horses, carriages, and equipages. He be- di 
made an excellent bargain ; but against the seller, who) gins, however, with another question of orthography :— 

is supposed (generally very falsely) to have parted 
with an article for much less than it was worth. So 
that the meaning, * of which the phrase is pregnant,” 


is exactly the reverse of that which this nice critie and) ©” , : : he had b 
cuanaiies pitiiielion to t. vation on the language. Were one to say he had been 

Se mo Genteddl sielt te Lemden.-becine welied. ta ‘ riding’ in the park, the inference would be inevitable 
aon eal saith hie asties lend and in, aed eosin that he had been in the saddle, as I know from a ludi- of he 
o_o. — : ie preceptor sfepien| crous mistake of a friend of my own. An American tng, ' 
Stempson of Kennebank, from Wapping to the W eSt-liady, who is no longer young, nor a feather-weight, : 
end and the Parks—he had hesitated about entering} 14 an acquaintance of hers that she had been nick 


or when he tells James Stevenson, Esquire— 


ee ae 


“See 


** The men here are a great deal in the saddle. This 
they call ‘riding ;’ going in a vehicle of any sort is 
‘driving.’ The distinction is arbitrary, though an inno- 


ee ee 


mg espec 
have 
break 
some 
preset 


Kensington Gardens :— in the Bois de Boulogne, at Paris. ‘Good heavens!’ 


said the person who had received this piece of news, to 
me, ‘does Mrs. actually exhibit her person on 
horseback, at her time of life, and in so public a place 
as the Bois de Boulogne ”?—*I should think not, cer- 
tainly. Pray, why do you ask?”—‘ She told me herself a 
Mr. Cooper says. ** he Anew enough about royal ap-|that she had» been ‘riding’ there all the morning.’ I! hoe 
panages,”” when it is quite clear that he knew nothing. | defended our countrywoman; for our own use of the of af 
He clearly neither had nor has the most remote idea| Word is undeniably right.”—vol. i. pp. 176, 177. “T 
of what an appanage is; though we see by the Ameri- Right, it may be, but certainly not undeniably; for we arept 
can papers of last week, that he has been endeavour-| ghould consider the lady’s use of the word ride as de- 
ing to prevent the vulgar public from pic-nicking On| eidedly wrong, though hot peculiar to America—for Poc 
his own “ appanages’’ (as he would eall them) at) what this great American critic calls ‘ our own use of the st 
Coopersville, in a spirit of aristocratical exclusion,| ihe word,”’ has been for a hundred years a noted vul- of old 
which the sovereign of England does not exercise in garism in England. But whatever may be Mr Coop- breakt 
Windsor park. er’s merit as an orthogruphist, it is certain that he is attend 
no very skilful equestrian, and that his ideas of riding Att 
and driving are obviously rather derived from theory déjeiin 
than practice : nor can his friend Thomas Floyd-Jones, well v 
those schoolboy and boarding-school affectations, by Esquire, of Fortneck, be much more learned in these “Co 
which a parade is made of one’s orruoonaray! These | Matters, since Mr. Cooper thinks it necessary to in- breakf 
are precisely our own good old New York forms of form him, that when Englishmen trot their horses— His 


speech.” —vol. i. pp. 241. 249. “The rider invariably rises and falls,—a most un- alittle 
Now, with all submission to Mr. Cooper, he seems ag ay penal Ascolese pion eel awe ey h fo 
heer eueeccs than Aine, Mataprop of hed sCerthedaay.** ® Mississippi sawyer on his back.”—vol. i, p. 180 pS a 
or old Daniel Dowlas of his * kakology.” We should like of all things to see Mr. Cooper the firs 
Out of many similar blunders we have been in- trotting one of Lord Westmoreland’s hacks without ‘ays, 
duced to notice the foregoing by the flourish of tram- condescending to imitate—as he phrases it—* a Mis- “admir 
yets with which in each of these cases Mr. Cooper sissippi sawyer.”* But everything connected with th 
} pe ppi sawy ything e me 
** parades”’ his ignorance. riding—we beg pardon—* with being in the saddle,” the Ein 
The form of Mr. Cooper's work is a series of let- seems wonderful to Mr. Cooper. p. 131. 
ters to different correspondents; but there does’ not ee 4 
seem to be much appropriation of the topics treated to “Nothing is move common then 00 ses s tan, Bere, Me e do 
the individuals addressed; and indeed we suppose Ra we 
that some of his correspondents will not be much flat-| * A Mississippi sawyer is a half-sunken tree which ogers 
P P ; ‘ 
tered by the supposition that they stand in need of|sways up and down by the action of the current. wenty 


“Young as I then was, I knew enough about royal 
appanages, and the uses of royal parks, to understand 
that the public entered them as a favour, and not as a 
right.”—vol. iii. pp. 217, 218. 


** The manner of speaking is identically the same as 
our own. There is none of the pedantry of ‘T can 
not,’ for ‘I can’t,’—‘I do not,’ for ‘1 don’t,’—and all 
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that it is by no means usual to invite strangers to 
over the neck of his beast, while the groom follows at|breakfast in London, and that such breakfasts are 
the proper distance, imitating his master’s movements, |generally given when the guest is one about whose 
like a shadow. L ‘ manners, character, or social position, there is som 
“I have uently breakfasted with young friends, | yyc¢ rlainty—a breakfast is a kind of mezzoto-termine, 
and found three or four saddle-horses at the door, with | between a mere visit and the more intimate hospitality 
as many grooms in waiting for the aaa "a were On| of adinner. It is, as it were, a state of probation. 
their way to one or the other of the houses.”—vol. i. PP-| We |earn that in process of time Mr. Rogers invited 
180, 181. his American acquaintance to dinner, but he thought 
Certainly nothing is more common than to see a gen-|it safer to begin with the less irretrievable civility of 
tleman riding in the park followed by his groom: itis|a breakfast. And here is a convenient opportunity to 
moreover 80 notorious that members of parliament do| notice again what we have more than once had ocea- 
sometimes ride down to the houses, that we wonder] sion to allude to, the reluctance of the Tory gentry to 
that Mr. Cooper thinks it worth mentioning; but we|admit these book-making foreigners into their private 
must say, that in his over anxiety to give his trans-|society. Mr. Cooper says :— 
atlantic friend an idea of his familiarity with young 
members of partiament, he seems - have fallen Into 4) as 1 did, into this country without letters, (those sent 
little rhodomontade. It is highly improbable—in-|),, yty. Spenser excepted, ) I had no right to complain, 
deed hardly possible—that he should have breakfast-| certainly, had I been permitted to go away entirely 


scattering the gravel through one of the parks, leaning 





“One thing has struck me as at least odd. Coming, 


: 
ed, in the year 1828, with young friends who were on| yithout a visit: but I have been noticed by more than 


their way to the houses, because neither house, in those |] had the smallest right to expect ; and yet among all 
days, ever sat before four o’clock in the afternoon. |those who have knocked at my door, I am by no means 
But what is a paltry matter of fact in competition with |certain there is a single Tory! Lexcept the case of 
the eclat of ** breakfasting wth young friends, members| Sir Walier Scott, for we were previously acquainted. 
of one or the other House ?” “1 do not know the political opinions of Mr. Sotheby, 
We must for a moment quit Mr. Cooper's chapter|though he is evidently too mild a man to feel strong 
of horsemanship to allude to the subject of breakfast- antipathies on this account; but, ! believe, these two 
ing, which is one of great importance with him :— jexcepted, not only every man who has visited me, or 
. . é _ jasked me to his house, but nearly every man whom I 
‘The dinners are not as easy in London as in Paris,/have met at dinners and breakfasts, has been a Whig! 
especially while the women are at table; but either I/Js this accident, or is it really the result of feeling ?”"— 
have fallen into a peculiar vein of breakfasts, or the | vol. ji. pp. 269—271. ; 
breakfasts have fallen into my vein, for I have found| ; é 
ome twenty of them, at which I have already been| We answer, that it was neither the one nor the other. 
present, among so many of the pleasantest entertain-| Mr. Cooper evidently owes all the attention he receiv- 
ments I have ever met with. ed from the noblemen and gentlemen whose hospitality 
“Mr. Rogers, who is my near neighbour, you already |he so ungratefully repays, to Mr. Spenser's letters to 
know, asked me a second and a third time in the course| his Whig friends. ‘The Tory circles, we will venture 


of a few days. to say, never so much as heard of this western lumi- 
“The petits déjedners of Mr. Rogers have deservedly nary. For our humble selves, we were not aware 

4 . ” 7 ; ‘ 2 ° . * s : 
a reputation in London.”’—vol. i. pp. 22, 23. 131. that he had honoured us with a visit till long after his 


, departure, when we heard a Whig—who had happen- 
Poor Mr. Cooper had — of — ease soupers—| ed to meet him—amuse a dinner-table with instances 
the snug abridgments o the usually large suppers—) of his vulgarity and impertinence. But if the ‘Tories 
of old Paris, and he thinks it fine to call Mr. Rogers’s|).4 heard of him, he would not have been a step 
breakfasts pelits déjedners, though more numerously| nearer their dinner or drawing-rooms. They do not 
atended than the usual domestic sang sea .. ;condescend to hunt for popularity with a strange pack ; 
After a long eulogium on these admirable petits’ and they have their reward: while the unhappy 
déjeiners, he concludes by a fine burst of enthusiasm) Whigs Who pursue so low an object, have also their 
col ° J . c « Ss 


well worthy the sublimity of the subject :— reward in finding themselves gibbeted, either by 
“Commend me, in every respect, to the delicious absurd flattery or unmannerly censure, in the patibu- 
breakfasts of St. James’s-place.”—vol. i. p. 132. lary pages of such executioners as Puckler, Raumer, 


: é . jand Cooper. 

His gratitude to Mr. Rogers, however, makes him) put re must return to the chapter of horses and 
alittle ungrateful to others and inconsistent with him-| carriages. Mr. Cooper, though commonly a pretty 
self, for after boasting that he had * fallen into a vein|}oiq asserter, seems to feel himself, when “in the 
of breakfasts, so many as twenty of the pleasantest| caddie,” a little out of his element, and to be inspired 
entertainments he ever met with”—and this within with an unusual but becoming diffidence :— 
the first few weeks of his residence—he soon after > 
says, that but for Mr. Rogers’s “Our [American] horses have none of the grand 
. movement that the cattle are trained to in Europe 
“admirable breakfasts, I should be apt to pronounce) generally, and these of London seem, as they dash furi- 
the meal one of whose rare qualities and advantages) ously along, as if they were trampling the earth under 
the English in general liave no proper notion.’’—vol. i.| s,eie feet.”’—vol. i. p- 174. ; 


— ** Seem as if”’—we assure Mr. Cooper that he need 
We do not pretend to reconcile this inconsistency,|/not have any doubt on the subject, and that English 
but we suspect that Mr. Cooper will not think Mr.|—and we believe most European—horses, when they 
Rogers's breakfasts quite so admirable, nor the other/ dash furiously along, do really trample the earth under 
twenty so transcendently agreeable when he hears|¢heir feet. Perhaps Mr. Cooper’s surprise arises from 
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the fact, that on many of the roads and even in some; order his liveries strictly after this pattern, which ha 
of the streets of America horses generally trample,| pens, by Mr. Cooper's usual good luck, not to contain 
not the earth, but /ogs of wood. one single item of the essential of a livery; the coat 
He next proceeds to discuss the colour of our need not be a striking colour; it generally is not 
blue, black, and drab, will do as well: it need not be 
“The colours most frequent are a dull bay and covered with lace—the majority of liveries now-a-days 
Ripe aoe Bags soe + have no lace: the vest and breeches need neither be 
chestnuts, very few of the true sorrels being seen. It . > : 
was said the other day, that this word was .2merican ; ~ he po ¢ the = — a ot round hor 
but Lord H—n replied that it was a provincial term,|/2°C¢s NOF Rave a cockatle, 4h rea, yen and as 
and still in use in the north, being strictly technical. to shoes, buckles, powdered heads, and golden-head- 
Johnson has ‘Sorrel: the buck is called the first year ed canes, though they may accompany livery, as tuey 
a fawn; the third, a sorrel’? He cites Shakspeare as|™4Y accompany any other dress, they are no essential 
authority. Can the term as applied to a horse, come] Part of it. We notice all this otherwise contemptible 
from the resemblance in the colour ?”’—vol. i. pp. 181, stuff, because it shows that it is Mr. Cooper himself 
182. who has “no conception” of what he talks so flip- 
’ . mF . pantly about, and is so ignorant of the history as wel] 
We know not how Mr. Cooper wi uld distinguish alas the present state of European society, as not to 
word’s being 2werican or English, nor what he sup-| know either the origin or use of this relique of fev- 
poses Lord H—n to have meant by technical and pro- dality. 
vincial, in contradistinction to &merican, but we do 
know that the quotation from Johnson and Shakspeare 
is arrant nonsense, and that sorre/, for the colour of a 
horse, is an old English word, to be found in all our 
earlier dictionaries (Cotgrave, for instance, in 1650; 
Phillip, 1657; Skinner, 1671;) and as to its deriva- 
tion, it is well known to come from the same root as 
the French sauret (** pronounced sore,” says Menage,)|"These cockades are perfect ignes fatui to poor Mr. 
and the Italian sauro, which signily the same hue./Cooper. He had before told us that a friend of his, ; 
We can forgive Mr. Cooper for being no great pro-|as they were walking together, pointed to a man who y eley 
ficient in French or halian, when we find him so/had just passed, saying— bie ind 


much at sea in .2merican. . : 

Sometimes he sees things which we have never| “ His father was in trade and left him a large fortune, J cannot 
and now he is dashing upon the town like a nabob. He 9 a flutte 
seen. snd: . . jactually had the impudence lately to give his foolmen aon 
“ The king is seldom seen; but I have witnessed his} eyekades, There was a fellow!”—vol. i. p. 143. tothe 1 


departure from St. James’s for Windsor, lately. He cael 
a in a post-chariot, with one of his sisters, another|[t would have been lucky for Mr. Cooper if his friend “No 
carriage following. Four horses were in the harness, |had told him that the cockade is the distinguishing J ml and 
held by t-vo postillions, while two more rode together, mark of the servant of a military man, and that the 9 might | 
on horses with blinkers and collars, but quite free from| groom-boy of “ Ensign Sash, whose father was 2 9 theory. 
the carriage, a few paces in advance.” —vol. i. p. 183. | sugar-baker in St. Mary Axe,” has as much right to J ‘or this 
And collars '—this must have been a collar-day such Merb cockade as the footman of the Duke of Wel- pra 
. , , Ss . Seas J A » ; as i P 
nd ee ee ee an Ee Copy © To oo - he is as strong in heraldry as on Pee 
We were startled at reading in the next page— yes ee “A q 
— > : ’ “The arms are respected with religious sanctity. & cian har 
ie ‘You have ire oe conception of what al none but the head of the family bears the supporters, J the dini 
oon egiagetet Sas unless by an especial concession’”’—vol. i. pp. 186, 187; 


This addressed to “ Thomas Fleyd-Jones, Esquire, of and he winds up all this laborious nonsense, of which 

Fortneck,”’ certainly surprised us—that Thomas Floyd- |" d th P. wear ey ee 

Tiein dieckens Hl aah, ane Maanien in eee that is not positively untrue is an egregi- 
ee ous blunder, with pronouncing in a lofty tone— 

republican equality, we perfectly understand; but 

that a gentleman acquainted with the language in‘ Now there is a great deal that is deadening and 

which Shakspeare and Milton, Pope and Addison false in all this, mixed up with something that is beauti- 

wrote, should “not have the smadlest conception of ful, and much that is convenient.”—vol. i. p. 187; 


what a livery is,”’ would, if it had fallen from the pen! «. ,, oe : ’ : : 

of Mrs. Trollope, be considered as an offensive satel _. “age he a: ng bee ys ary - = oon 
tation. But be that as it may, if Mr. Thomas Ployd-, Ticomer mont sve home & Mistunen hineelf_e foot- 
Jones was ignorant before of what a livery was, he mont we need hardly add, chosen with Mr. Cooper’s 
FURS Some risk of being led far astray if he puts faith cual taste and dioximination, under the ‘awful re 
in Mr, Cooper's description. A livery, he says, is— “sponsibility of the proverb,—* like master like man.” 


**2 coat of some striking colour, white perhaps, cover- q 
ed with lace, red plush vest and “tenes La white stock. | phx, The English footman I have engaged ts a steady 
ings, shoes and buckles, a laced round hat with a high} little old man, with a red face and powdered poll, une 
cockade, a powdered head and a gold-headed cane.”—| 4Pppears in black breeches and coat, but who says —_ 
vol. i. p, 185. | self that his size has marred his fortune. He can just 

|see over my shoulder as I sit at table. If my watch 
If our pages reach Mr. Floyd-Jones’s eye we warn) were as regular as this fellow, I should have less cause 


him—should he meditate a visit to Europe—not to| to complain of it. He is never out of the way; speaks 


horses :— 


** All these things are brought in rigid subjection to 
the code of propriety. The commoner, unless of note, 
may not affect too much state. If the head of an old 
county family, however, he may trespass hard on no. 
bility. If a parvenu, let him beware of cockades and 
canes.”’—vol. i. pp. 185, 186. 
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just loud enough to be heard, and calls me master (!).| It is thus his ignorance and vanity, combined with 
The rogue has had passages in his life, too, for he once his anxiety to disparage everything in England, be- 
lived with Peter Pindar, ee Opie in his trays him into statements which might almost excite 
first journey te London. He is cockney born, is about doubts even of his veracity. The following is of the 
fifty, and has run his career between Temple Bar and game class :— 
Covent Garden.”’—vol. i. pp. 188, 189. 

**You may perhaps be ignorant that, by the actual 


If this be so—he was an infant phenomenon, for the jaw, ¢ame cannot be sold at all in England. My wife 
man of fifty in 1828 could have been barely three was ill lately, and I desired our landlady to send and get 
years old when Opie caine to town; but in pursuing her a bird or two; but the good woman held up her 
the deseription of his ridiculous footman, Mr. Cooper hands and declared it was impossible, as there was a 
gives us, very unintentionally, some touches of his fine of fifty pounds for buying or selling game. he 
own character :— law is evaded, however; hares, it is said, passing from 
‘ i ee hand to hand constantly in London under the name of 
“| found him at the hotel, and this is his first sp lions.” —vol. ii. p. 53. ; 
pearance among the quality whose splenduur acts forcibly 
on his imagination. W—— caught him ina perfect What a cruel people—what a tyrannous law, that re- 
ecstasy the other day, reading the card of an earl, fuses a poor “sick lady a bird or two” because the 
which had just been given him at the door.”—vol. i. sale of game was prohibited! But mark—Mr. Cooper 
p. 189. appears to have arrived in London about the end of 
Mr. Cooper himself had got “among the quality,” February or beginning of March (vol. i. p- 1,) and to. 
and we cannot believe that the earl’s card produced have quitted it early In June (vol. il. p- 203.) , Now 
more ecstasy in the old hacknied tavern waiter than if between March and June Mr. Cooper or his sick 
in his master, whose own imagination, whenever the lady had had an unseasonable fancy for a brace of 
vision of a lord passes across it, seems to have been’ partridges, the landlady might well have held up her 
in a state of fever, between envy and vanity, between hands in surprise ; bat she never could have said 
the delight of associating with a lord and the pain of “that it was impossible, because there is a penalty of 
meeting a superior, exhibiting—to use his own simile 50/. for selling game”—though she might have told 
—the lively image of a Mississippi sawyer—alternate- him that no game is ever killed in England between 
ly elevating his head by the buoyancy of personal February and September. 


presumption, and bending it again under the irresisti-| Some of his modes of explaining away what have 

ble influence of social or em Indeed Mr. Cooper been hitherto considered indisputable advantages or 

cannot so much as mention a ford without getting into }.snties is very entertaining. 

a flutter between awe and envy, that confuses his very 

senses, and makes him pledge his own personal credit) ‘* The freshness of the English complexion is apt to 

to the most ridiculous fables and fancies. ‘deceive inconsiderate observers. This, I take it, is 

y ; merely the effect of fog and sea-air!”’—vol. i. p. 197. 

“Nor is the English noble always as absolutely natu- 


ral and simple as it is the fashion to say he is, or as he What complexions the fair natives or Newfoundland 
might possibly be demonstrated to be by an ingenious must have! 

theory. Simple he is certainly in mere deportment,| We cannot pass over a few instances of his literary 
for this is absolutely a rule of good breeding; and he taste. 


may be simple in dress, for the same law now obtains) 
—? in this particular ; but he is not quite so sim- 
ple .n all his habits and pretensions. I will give you a) 
few laughable proofs of the contrary. 


“ The celebrated tapestry [in the House of Lords] is 
a rude fabric. It must have been woven when the art 
was in its infancy, and it is no wonder that such ships 

“A dozen noblemen may have laid their own patri-/M¢t with no success. It is much faded; which, quite 
cian hands on my knocker within a fortnight. As I use likely, is an advantage rather than otherwise. ¢ The 
the dining-room to write in, I am within fifteen feet of t#pestty which adorns these walls’ was a flight of elo- 
the street-door, and no favour of this sort escapes my qWwence that must have required all the moral courage 
ears. Ridiculous as it may seem, there is a species of of Chatham to get along with.” —vol. i. p. 89. 
etiquette established, by which a peer shall k louder) Whata chronologist! An art was “in its infancy” 
than @ commoner! 1 do not mean to tell you that parlia-| syhsequent to the destruction of the Armada in 1588, for 
ment has passed a law to that effect, but /do mean to which Raphael almost a century before had designed 
tay that so accurate has my ear become, that I know 4) +. Cartoons. ’ 
ped by his © eck re know Velluti » Re We see no great proof of moral cow in Lord 
shi » Now a loud knock may be sometimes usefu *$/Chatham’s allusion, but a wonderful lack of moral 

int to a loitering servant, but it was a queer thought feeling in Mr. C %s eritici He clearly thi 
to make it a test of station.”—vol. i. pp. 115, 115. | OSEERG SA FEF. \COper S Critsciem. e clearly thinks 

‘that nothing but some flaunting tapestry, fresh from 

Now we, too, have had visits from lords—nay, we |the Gobelins, could justify the word adorns—he ca..- 
have accompanied * noblemen” to doors, where “ they not comprehend that it was not the faded hangings, 
have laid their own patrician hands on the knocker,” |but the glorious recollections they revived, that in- 
and we de mean to say, that there is no such /aw nor spired the great orator, and that it required no more 
tiquette, nor even practice, nor anything like it—that|moral courage “fo get along with,” as the critic of 
ihe whole statement is a fable, in which there is but| Lord: Chatham elegantly says—* this flight of elo- 
me single line of trath— I know a lord by his knock, | quence”—than an American might exercise in alludin 
«3 one would know Velluti by his touch,”—that is—not|to the faded and tattered flags of the Macedonian ol 
stall, Velluti, Mr. Cooper should know, was a singer,| Java, which we presume “adorn” the Capitol at 
and never fouched anything but his salary, and meta-| Washington. 
phorieally our feelings. The following specimen of critical taste and intel- 
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leetual elevation is still more exquisite. Landing at}some ske'ches which he incidentally gives us of 
Dover he thinks it necessary to quote Shakspeare’s his own country, in the back or the fore-ground of 
beautiful lines descriptive of the cliff, which we gladly |his English portraits. We do not pretend to judge 
ceopy—for familiar as the passage is to every tongue whether these sketches are correct or not—they are 
and ear, nothing more beautiful ever was written—it certainly not flattering. We English readers, if we 
‘eared a fig for Mr. Cooper's vituperation of England, 

















































































is, a4 it were, a picture set to music. ) 
- 0Btelf war down might thank our stars that, with all his rancour, he : 
Hangs one that gathers samphire; dreadful trade! has said nothing of pai he bad as, with all his partiality, 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head: he has recorded against his own country; and our ' 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach, American readers, when they see what a picture he 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark has painted of them, may be induced to hesitate cha. : 
Diminish’d to her cock; her cock a buoy ritably as to the justice of his caricatures of us. We ‘ 
Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge, |Shall present our readers with Mr. Cooper’s evidence : 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, as to his own country under the three general heads of c 
Cannot be heard so high.’ ”—vol i. p. 14. national character mestic manners—and arts, litera. j 
On thie Mr. C , ture, and taste. We must limit our selection to those k 
2 ie SF. Ceeper remerate passages which are less diffuse than Mr. Cooper's al 
“It is quite evident Edgar did not deal fairly with rambling descriptions usually are, but we could have ol 
the old man, little of this fine description being more |nearly doubled or trebled the quantity. We have to ta 
than poetically exact.”—vol. i. p. 14. preface them with an important observation :—M;, ne 
. ; Cooper’s darling theme is the progressive strength and _ 
set Cooper could guts the lay butt sn heinnening bestngs of the inttaos of his euny 
the whole scene turns on Edgar's * not dealing fairly|- oe eres enn ooecunheaten tate fic 
with the old man,” whom he persuaded that he Was | and whenever he sors A to a laudable state of sonia _ 
anh of aver Mt when be rally wae he aks of thirty years aga, and in even obliged 
‘ w 
speaker's eyes, but a picture from memory or fancy— | cated pa on - oa anaaeel autos ns pct ou 
so beautiful, indeed, and so true in its generalities,|.q 4 priori we should have guessed as much: but 
that it fits Dover Cliff as it would Culver Cliff, or|;, j, Foose that we should ed. out of Mr Cooper's = 
Beachy-Head, or any other precipice on the coast. +o: : eitis mec 
But hen follows a verbal criticiem still more surpris- own mouth frequent admissions which positively ovr vou 
: |turn all the main points of his theory. In fact Mr. the’ 
ing. Cooper is as silly as illogical, and as ill-tempered « beis 
«Dr. Johnson has complimented Shakspeare for his | fellow in America as he was in England. mer 
knowledge of nautical phrases; but this is a mistake] ,, ,, , - ‘ 
into which neither you nor I will be so likely to fall.| C@™m™ nn animum mutant qui trans mare currunt - 
In the quotation I have just given you, the great bard; With these prefatory observations we shall submit wie 
makes the gradation in diminutiveness pass from the |to an admiring world * America by an American.” } 5 
ship to her boat, and from the boat to the buoy! This jn 
is poetry, and as such it is above comment; but one of! Narionan Cuaracter—Pvusiic Moras :— pe 
the craft would have been more exact.”’—vol. i. p. 15. 
**It has long struck me that the term ‘ happy cour- Engl 
We really can hardly believe our eyes that any man/try’ is singularly misapplied as regards America.”—vol stant 
could write such stuff. Mr. Cooper seems to think/ii. p. 135. peca 
that Edgar was bound to mathematical proportions,| «The English are to be distinguished from the Ame- —«J 
and called upon to prove that as the ship is to the boat, /ricans by greater independence of personal habits.”— by th 
so the boat is to the buoy, and because these three! yo], iii. p. 192. all m 
proportionals are not, in Mr. Cooper's ideas, algebrai- : . : : tends 
eally correct, Shakspeare is convicted of a blunder. —“I believe there is more honesty of public sentiment iii. p. 
Alas' alas! for such eriticism—even if it were cor-|'" England than in America.”—vol. iii. p. 199. 
rec: in eubic inches; but itis as false in fact as in taste; |_«« The spirit of traffic is gradually enveloping ever Fu 
and every eye which has ever seen a bark at anchor|thing in the country [America] in its sordid grasp.”"— 
with her boat and her buoy, recognises at once the ad-/ vol. 1i. p. 13. —"W 
mirable precision of the fancied imagery.* . om tuary, 
Amusing as all these absurdities are individually,|— a ony ee have at home geomet to be | 
we feel that a repetition of such trash soon palls none eee eo eee Peshe beaker Prisco Phas Then ‘* 
upon the senses like the blundering agility of aj; vor ij ~ 6 Bly 
7 , . - g.”’—vol. ii. p. 54. iii. ps } 
clown in a pantomime, and that an over-dose of ridi- ‘ ’ ; 
cule ends in disgust—we shall therefore not venture|—‘‘ In America all the local affections are sacrificed to # o« 7 
to push any further over extracts from Mr. Cooper’s|the spirit of gain.”—vol. iii. p. 136. the or 
picture of England; but we should not do justice! _ «1 ot the reason be what it will (of the weakness of J *0ner 
to him, nor to his subject, if we did not produce/the family tie in America] the effect is to cut us 0 pp. 
fi hs rtion of the happiness that is dependent 
* We have taken the trouble of inquiring how the re Boutin.” pt sas ? Bo. Pe years,”* 
proportion really is, and we are informed that of a sloop . ; : «we 
of war—the jolly-boat is in round numbers about one-|—“ An evident dishonest of sentiment pervades the Gi‘'re 
sixth of the length of the hull, and the buoy one-sixth |pudlic itself, which is beginning to regard acts of pri- dren th 
of the jolly-boat—so that even in this miserable detail |vate delinquency with a dangerous indifference, acts of the 
our nautical critic is absolutely wrong. too that are inseparably connected with the character, mene P 
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security, and right administration of the state.”—vol. |—‘‘In England, the highest intellectual classes give 
ii. p. 265. reputation; while in America, it is derived from the 


“ape . - ’ 
—* Au reste, the Americans, more particularly those of motiserny I Reve seutaand, Grengh tie quency, hell 


ood the time, of as impudent a set of literary quacks as 

New England, are a gossiping people; and though the |,,,ohably a civilized world ever tolerated.”"—vol. ii. p- 
gossip may not be a liar, he necessarily circulates much |55q =~ 
untruth. In this manner the American lies with his 
tongue, while the rest of the world lie only in their |—* Every honest man appears to admit that the press 
thoughts.”—vol. iii. p. 9. jin America is fast getting to be infoleradle. In escaping 

. , ‘ |from the tyranny of foreign aristocrats, we have cre- 
—“As a people, I believe we are in favour in no part lated in our bosoms a tyranny of a character so insup- 
of Europe.”—vol. ii. p. 270. ; 


|portable, that a change of some sort is getting indis- 
—*« As to distinctive American sentiments and Ameri- /Pensable to peace.” —vol. ii. p. 265. 
can princi des {these Italics are Mr. Cooper’s,] a ma-|_«1 found Mr. Sotheby living in a house that, so far 
jority of that [the reading) class of our citizens hardly |4, 1 could see, was American, as American houses used 
know them when they see them—a more wrong-headed |g be, before the taste became corrupted by an unin- 
and deluded people there is not on earth than our own, structed pretension.”—vol. ii. p. 24. , 
on all such subjects, and one would be almost content 


to take some of the English prejudices, if more manli-'—“ At home [in America] we build ona large scale, 


ness and discrimination could be had with them.”—vol, equip with cost, and take refuge in expedients as things 
go to decay. . . . He who insists on having things pre- 


cisely as they ought to be, is usually esteemed an un- 
reasonable rogue. ... We satisfy ourselves by ac- 
knowledging a standard of merit in comforts, but little 
dream of acting up to it.” 


iii, p. 51. 
—‘* We are nearly destitute of statesmen, though over- 
flowing with politicians.” —vol. iii. p. 76. 


—“ We are almost entirely wanting in national’ pride, 
though abundantly supplied with an irritable vanity,\|—-“1f we had Holland House in New York, we should 


which might rise to pride had we greater confidence’in|pull the building down; firstly, because it does not 
our facts.” —vol. iii. p. 179. . stand in a thoroughfare, where one can swallow dust 


free of cost; secondly, because it wants the two rooms 
—“ Were I an office-seeker, I would at once resort ‘to! 4nq folding-doors; and thirdly, because it has no iron 
meannesses that obtain for an American the evap at chevaux de frise in front.”—vol., i p. 139 
vours of the aristocracies of Europe, whatever may*be —e 

their se€ret co as the most certain method of 


being deemed worthy of the confidence gf .the govern. 

ment at @Vashington.”—vol. ii. p, 282. . 1 “The manners of the country [.4merica] are decided- 
_« The besetting, the degrading vice A Deeethal, te the |/y gaat § - at a than they were thirty years 
moral cowardice by which men are led to truckle to , wee 

what is called public opinion*-though nine times in| —“ An American is lucky indeed, if he can read a pa- 


ten these opinions are mere engines set in mdtion by per in a house without having a stranger looking over 
the most corrupt and least respectable portion of the/each shoulder. Exaggerated as this may appear, the 
community, for the most unworthy purposes. The) writer (Cooper) has actually been driven away by stran- 
English are a more respectable and constant [uncon- gers leaning over him, in this manner, no less than 
stant?} nation than the Americans, as relates to this eleven times, at the Astor House, within the last twelve 
peculiarity.”’——vol. iii. p. 201. months,”"—vol, iii. p. 193. 

—* We have the sensitiveness of provincials, increased | —**I am not disposed to quarrel with any Englishman 
by the consciousness of having our spurs to earn, on| who says frankly—* Your society is not to my liking; it 


. 
J 
Domestic ano Femate Manners :-— 
‘ < 


all matters of glory and renown, and our jealousy ex-| 
tends even to the reputations of the cats and dogs.”’—vol. | 
iii. p. 180. 


—“We know I'ttle or nothing of music, pa‘nting, sta-| 
tuary, or any of those arts whose fruits must be studied | 
to be felt and understood.”—vol. ii, p. 257. 


Five Arts, Literature, Taste :— 


—*“ The music of America is beneath contempt.”--vol. 
iii. p, 149, 

— This defect [tendency to exaggeration] pervades) 
the ordinary language of the country [America,) and, 
sooner or later, w.1] totally corrupt it, if the proportion 
of unformed! (uninformed 2?) to the formed [informed ?) 
goes on increasing xt the rate it has done in the last ten 
years.”’—vol. iii. p. 112. 

—* We have aone-sided I'berty of speech and of the press, 
that renders every ore right valorous in eulogies; but 
even the pulpit shrinks from its sacred duties on many 
of the most besetting, the most palpable, and most com- 





mon of our vices.”’—vol. ii. p. 101, 
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wants order, tone, finsh, simplicity and manliness; 
having substituted in their stead, pretension, noise, a 
childish and rustic irritability, and aconfusion in classes.” 
These defects are obvious to a man of the world.”—~ 
vol. iii. p. 105. 

—‘* Travellers are [in American inns] indiscriminately 
elevated or depressed to the same level of habits; it 
being almost an offence against good morals in Ame- 
rea for a man to refuse w be hungry when the ma- 
jor.ty is ravenous, or to have an appeti'e when the mass 
has dined. In the midst of nose and confusion one 
would be expected to allow that in such a caravansery 
he was Lving in what, in American parlance, is called 
‘splendid style,’ ‘splendid misery’ would be a better 
term.”—vel, i, p, LL. 


—‘‘Our deportment is fast tending to mediocrity une 
der the present gregarious habits of the people. When 
there is universal suffrage at a dinner table or in the 
drawing-room, numbers will prevail, as well as in the 
ballot boxes, and the majority in no country is par- 
ticularly polite and well bred. The great taverns that 
are springing up all over America are not only evils in 
their way, of comfort and decency, but they ure actu. 
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ally helping to injure the tone of manners.”—vol. i. 
p. 45. r 


—*It would be unfair to compare the company eat a l 
dinner [in London] with that wine-discussing, trade- 
talking, dollar-dollar set that has made an inroad on so- 
ciety in our commercial towns, not half of whom are 
cultivated, or indeed, Americans; but I speak of a class 
vastly superior, which, innovated on, as it is, by the so- 


cial Vandals of the times, still clings to its habits, and| revolution. 
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statements of alleged facts so audaciously false as to 


Brits na 


equire special notice, and on which it is, in a pecu- 
iar degree, our bounden duty to make a direct and 
- peal to Mr. Cooper, and to invite both the 
ritish and American public to expect his answer. 
One is on the subject of the old—but lately-revived— 


French lie; that the English government were the 
secret accomplices of the worst excesses of the French 


This, of course, the congenial mind of 


retains much of its ancient simplicity and respecta-| Mr. Cooper believes, nor do we quarrel with his belief, 


bility.”—vol. i. p. 248. 


—“*The audience [at Covent Garden Theatre] had a 
well-dressed and respectable air, and although its taste 


but he supports it by an aneedote which we can assert 
to be in its letter and its spirit an infamous falsehvod. 


«One aneedote related to me by General Lafayette, 


might sometimes be questioned, it was well mannered. | in person, I consider so remarkable that it shall be re- 
In short, it was very much like what our own better! peated; substituting, however, initials of names that do 
theatres used to exhibit before the inroad of the Goths.”\not apply to those that were actually mentioned, as 


—vol. iii. p. 98. 


some of the parties are still living. 
dote from a hundred, because I so well know the in- 


I select this anec- 


—_—* 7 i is f 7 4 is- e 8 . 
—* The women in this CORNRE) [England] a a Ge tegrity of the party from whom it is derived, that I feel 
tinct, quiet, regulated utterance, which is almost un- confident there is no exaggeration or colouring in the 


known in their own sex in America, 


Their voices) acount; and because it is, fortunately, in my power to 


are more like contr’altos than oss our » ve women, prove that I had it from General Lafayette, almost in the 
who have a very peculiar shrillness, and they manage!) 9, ig which it is given to you. We were conversing 


them much better. 
nature on all these points.””—vol. iii. pp. 107, 8. 


—“ As tothe essential points of deportment, the dis- 
tinctions [between English and .2merican manners] are 
more obvious than one could wish, especially among 
the men, and among the very youthful oF 

female] sex.”’—vol. ii. p. 191. 


—‘* Time, reflection, and perhaps necessity, ‘impart 


more retenue of manner here than it is common to $ee/%d, when ih @England.’ 


with us, though girls of good families, certainly ¢he 
daughters of good mothers, at home [in 2merica,] come 
pretty nearly up to the level of English de@portment.” 


—** No women do so much injustice to themselves as 
the Americans; their singulédly feminine exterior, re- 
quiring softness and mildness of voice and deportment, 
a tone that their-unformed habits have suffered to be 
supplanted by the rattle of hoydens, and the giggling 
of the nursery.”—vol. ii. p. 198. 


—** We have party ladies as well as Engiand . . . but 
how rare is it to find one who is capable of instructing 
a child in even the elementary principles of its coun- 
try’s interests, duties, or rights! . . it would be much 
better were our girls kept longer at their books before 
they are turned into the world to run their light-hearted 
career of trifling.” —vol. ii. 38. 





And all these, be it remembered, are the mere in- 
cidental and palliative admissions of a writer whose! 
object is to depreciate and libel England and to vin- 
dicate and exalt America. We learn from an appen-, 
dix to the volumes, that Mr. Cooper is already in’ 
very bad odour in America, and he confesses that 


“he has never been so well-treated in any country,’ 


Indeed we are almost in a state of) 6, the subject of the probable agency of the monarchs 
and aristocrats of Europe in bringing about the ex- 
cesses of-the revolution. 
landluring the peace, of Amiens,’ said our venerable 
friend, ‘and he dine 
your own (the) Pitt’s cabingt. They were standing together at a win- 
F dog of the drawing-room, when Lord G—— pointed 
. to a window of a house at a little distance, and said, 


‘Count N—— was in Eng- 


with Lord G 





, one of Mr. 





‘that is the window of the room in which F— lodg- 
*F——!’ exclaimed Count 
N——, ‘what can y now, my lord, of such, @ man as 
¥F——” The English"Ininister smiled significantly, and 
replied, ‘Why, we sent him to nee!” 

_ ** By substituting fore * Count N * the name of a 
Frenchntan who has been a minister under nearly every 
government in France for the last forty years, and whose 
private and public character is one of the best of that 
country; for that of Lord G——, a well-known English 
statesman; and that of F——, one of the greatest mon- 
sters to which the Reign of Terror gave birth, you will 
have the story almost in the words in which it was re- 
lated to me by General Lafayette, who told me he had 
it from Count N himself.” —vol. iii. pp. 155-7. 











The very idea of the British cabinet having any share 
in those horrors is so ridiculous as to require no refuta- 
tion; but in order that the malignant credulity of such 
men as Mr. Cooper should thenceforth have no excuse, 
we several years ago took what really was the super- 
Jluous trouble,* of adding to the authority of public 
notoriety and common sense, that of Mr. Pitt, Lord 
Grenville, and several other members of the cabinet 
and government between 1790 and 1797—that the 
imputation was a falsehood equally monstrous for its 
atrocity and its absurdity. We shall, however, never 


not even in his own,” as in this England, which he’ permit this calumny to be repeated in any book likely 


has thus endeavoured to revile, (p. vil.) and he talks 
of the ** odium,” * persecution,” and so forth, whieh 
he suffers at home, very angrily, and we dare say 
truly. With his temper he is sure to neet anpopu- 
larity every where; and we shall be mich surprised 
if this last publication does not give hira the coup de 

ace both at home and abroad. 

Before we take our leave of Mr, Cooper we must 
observe, that amidst all the trash which carries on 
its very face ridicule and refutation, there are two 


to be circulated among the less-informed classes, 
which falls under our notice, without repeating ovr 
contradiction—and though it never could appear in 2 
more contemptible channel than in Mr. Cooper's 
** England,”’ we shall throw away a few words on the 
details of the anecdote, as related by him. 

Our readers will have observed that he only gives 
initials of the names, and, strange to say, these initials 





* Quarterly Review, vol. xxviii. p. 463. 
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are net, he says, the initials of the real names. Why 
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ithe judgment of every man of honour in Europe and 


not? when he gives, at full length, the names of Mr.) America. 


Pitt and M. L 


ette? Because he says “some of, The other point on which we have to make a per- 


the parties are still living.” Now we, on the contrary, sonal appeal to Mr. Cooper is the following :— 


cannot but think that when so atrocious an imputation 
on the character of such a man.as Mr. Pitt is made, it 
ought to be considered very lucky that its trath might 
be tested by living evidence—nor could there be any 
breach of confidence in giving the other names, for he 
does give that of the person who told him, and he, 
moreover, volunteers an offer to substantiate the fact 
by proof, “for it is,” says he, “ fortunately in my 
power to prove that I had it from Lafayette.” 

To that proffered proof we now invite him. 

But again; “ some of the parties are alive :"’"—The 
only parties alluded to, are Mr. Pitt and Lafayette— 
“Lord G » a member of Mr. Pitt’s cabinet”— 
oF , one of the greatest monsters of the Reign 
of Terror’ —* and the Count N -” Now Lafay- 
ette is dead—Mr. Pitt is dead—every member of his 
cabinet at the period in question is dead—we are al- 
most certain that there is not any monster of the Reign 
of Terror now living; and therefore we have reduced 
Mr. Cooper to his imaginary Count N » Who might 
have been one of the parties—but who, alone, could 
not, with truth, be designated as some of the parties. 
Here, again, Mr. Cooper's statement requires expla- 
nation. 

But this is not all—this alleged conversation with 


“the member of Mr. Pitt’s cabinet” took place during 


the peace of Amiens—the inventor of the lie, who- 
ever he was, had forgotten that Mr. Pitt was not in 
office for two years before, nor for two years after, the 
peace of Amiens. And again, the main gist of the 
whole is that the British ministry “ sent over to France 


one of the greatest monsters to which the Reign of 


Terror gave birth.” We are not ignorant of the his- 
tory of the Reign of Terror, nor of the persons who 
figured in that gigantic tragedy, and we think that we 
ean venture to say that no person who can be said to 
have been “ one of the greatest monsters to whom the 
Reign of Terror gave birth” was ever in England, 
under any circumstances that could admit the possi- 
bility of such an intrigue; Marat visited England 
about 1774; Danton made a short visit about the mid- 
dle of 1789, before the revolution had taken its fero- 
cious hue; and Petion attended Madame de Genlis in 


her journey in 1790, and stayed a very few days. We): 


say nothing of the private visits or diplomatic mis- 
sions of Orleans-Egalité, in and prior to 1789, be- 
cause all the world knows that the British govern- 
ment could have had no hand in them ; and, moreover, 
these three persons—Danton, Petion, Egalité—mon- 
sters as they were, were rather the victims than the 
births of the Reign of Terror. Now we think we are 
entitled to summon Mr. Cooper, as a man of veracity, 
to fulfil his pledge. He states voluntarily and osten- 
tatiously, that “it is fortunately in his power to prove 
that he had this story from General Lafayette.” This 
offer of collateral proof justifies us in requiring that 
the collateral proof shall be produced. Lafayette was 
a weak, foolish fellow, but we believe him to have 
been quite ineapable of inventing so gross a lie, and 
almost so of repeating it—and we therefore call on 
Mr. Cooper, in the face of the world, to produce the 


*‘ There is scarcely a doubt, that articles, unfavour- 
able to America,—low, blackguard abuse, that was ad- 
dresse.l to the least worthy of the national propensities 
of the English,—were prepared under the direction of 
\the government, and inserted in the Quarterly Review. 
| Mr. Gifford admitted as much as this to an American of 
my acquaintance, who has distinctly informed me of the 
fact.” —vol. ii. p. 251. 


We do not complain that Mr. Cooper should think our 
style “low and blackguard ;” he means, of course, 
that it is the reverse of his own, and that is the sole 
approbation which we desire from him; but to the 
assertion which implicates the name of our lamented 
friend Mr. Gifford we give the most indignant denial, 
with absolute certainty as regards the fact, with moral 
certainty as regards the confession attributed to Mr. 
Gifford. He could not have made any such admission, 
|beeause there never was the slightest colour for the 
allegation; and we, therefore, in the most solemn 
manner call on Mr. Cooper to prove the sincerity of 
his own solemn execration of “ any one who should 
indulge in low calumnies that mark equally ignorance 





and vulgarity,” (vol. iii. p. 163.) and to produce the 
‘American acquaintance, ‘“* who distinctly informed 
|him” of what we denounce to the world as another 
|CALUMNIOUS FALSEHOOD. 


| 
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Second 


Tue popularity of this writer is one of the most re- 
markable literary phenomena of recent times, for it 
has been fairly earned without resorting to any of the 
means by which most other writers have succeeded in 
attracting the attention of their contemporaries. He 
has flattered no popular prejudice and profited by no 
passing folly: he has attempted no caricature sketches 
of the manners or conversation of the aristocracy ; 
and there are very few political or personal allusions 
in his works. Moreover, his class of subjects are 
such as to expose him at the outset to the fatal objec- 
tion of vulgarity; and, with the exception of occa- 
sional extracts in the newspapers, he received little or 
jne assistance from the press. Yet, in less than six 
months from the appearance of the first number of the 





proof which he has tendered, and to give us the names | Pickwick Papers, the whole reading public were talk- 
and all other details of the anecdote, as he heard it. jing about them—the names of Winkle, Wardell, Wel- 
If he does not, we shall leave him and his story to |ler, Snodgrass, Dodson and Fogg, had become familiar 
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in our mouths as househoid terms; and Mr. Dickens|seek merely to determine the class, genus, or species 
was the grand object of interest to the whole tribe of to which he belengs, or which he constitutes, in that 
** Leo-hunters,” male and female, of the metropolis.|eapacity. With this view we have heen at the pains 
Nay, Pickwick chintzes figured in linendrapers’ win-|—or rather, we should say, the pleasure—of analyzing 
dows, and Weller corduroys in breeches-makers’ ad-|a great many of his happiest passages; and, unless 
vertisements; Boz cabs might be seen rattling through | we are mach mistaken, we think we can name with 
the streets, and the portrait of the author of * Pelham’! confidence the grand arcanum of his art; which con. 
or * Crichton ” was scraped down or pasted over to sists, in nine cases out of ten, in ludicrous exaggera- 
make room for that of the new popular favourite in tion, or in what logicians call, the reductio.ad absur. 
the omnibusses. ‘This is only to be accounted for on dum ; ¢. ¢., in carrying out the consequences of any 
the supposition that a fresh vein of humour had been given statement or reasoning to the utmost limits of 
opened ; that a new and decidedly original genius had the ridiculous ;—as in his well-known apprehension, 
sprung up; and the most cursory reference to pre-|that, if Sir Andrew Agnew’s principles progressed, 
ceding English writers of the comic order will show, |“* whist and cribbage would be exiled to the wilder- 
ea May ee peaeins wet Mr. — is not 7 and we might syns see four ph geen 
simply the most distinguished, but the first. playing at sixpenny shorts among the hills, wit 
Admirers and detraetors will be equally ready to scouts on the look-out for dragoons ;” or in his re- 
admit that he has little, if anything, in common with mark to a friend who was mentioning a literary lady’s 
the novelists and essayists of the last century. Of distress at discovering a straw (symptomatic of a hack- 
Fielding’s intuitive perception of the springs of ac- ney-coach,) in her drawing-room :—** Why, as to that, 
tion, and skill in the construction of the prose epic—|I have been at literary soirées when the carpet looked 
or Smollet’s dash, vivacity, wild spirit of adventure like a stubble-field.” The following passage from 
and rich poetic imagination—he has none: still less; Peter Plymley’s Letters will more fully illustrate our 
can he make pretensions to the exquisite delicacy, fine position :— 
finish, and perfect keeping of Steele’s and Addison's ; : 
. m ms a “ ‘ . 

pet charactere,—Sir Roger de Coverlyy Will Wim-| yy Q't of, shy cut of mind soama to be proves 

jes — gry mamylte Fan ei ay — the French army was no longer seen from the cliffs of 
the ‘. OW ve ae hi hie shee ePHON Dover; because the sound of cannon was no longer 
thea Sam We pan ake = h ‘fai pcan his ment tO heard by the debauched London bathers on the Sussex 
his master, his gallantry to the fair sex, his impertur-| coast ; because the ‘* Morning Post” no longer fixed 
bable self-possession, and singularly acquired know- the invasion sometimes for Monday, sometimes for 
ledge of the world. A microscopic observer en Tuesday, sometimes (positively for the last time of in- 
detect some points of analogy In the Vicar of Wa €-| vading) on Saturday ; because all these causes of ter- 
field and Beau Tibbs, but certainly not enough to form |ror were suspended, you conceived the power of Buo- 
the foundation of a parallel; and it seems hardly ne-|naparte to be at an end, and were setting off for Paris, 
cessary to add, that there are literally none at all be-|with Lord Hawkesbury the conqueror. This is pre- 
tween the writer now before us and the other writers|cisely the method in which the English have acted 
of the preceding century (Swift, Sterne, &.,) who/ during the whole of the revolutionary war. If Austria 








come under the denomination of humorous. An ex-| 
amination of the leading humorous writers of the! 
present day will lead to a nearly similar result ;—| 
meaning by humorous, those whose peculiar aim and | 
object it is to excite laughter; for we are by no means) 
desirous of engaging in a controversy as to the pre- 
cise limits of wit and humour, and therefore prefer 
substituting the popular sense of the word for the 
metaphysical one. 


Far in advance of all other contemporary writers of 


this class stand the Rev. Sydney Smith and Mr. The-' 
odore Hook—magis pares quam similes—an1 we gladly 
avail ourselves of the opportunity to pay our tribute| 


of admiration to their acknowledged merits whilst, 


endeavouring to mark out the distinguishing pecu- 


liarities of the two. 
In our last number we were under the painful ne- 


cessity of censuring the (as it seemed to us) unbe-| 
coming levity with which Mr. Sydney Smith had} 


thought proper to obtrude himself upon the notice of 
Majesty. But it was the preacher, not the man, we 
protested against: we frankly admitted the talent in 
which he shines epee 0 at the very moment we 
were lamenting the particular application of it; and 


we shall always have much pleasure in bearing testi- 
mony to the strong good sense and sound logical un- 
derstanding which distinguish many of his controver- 
sial writings, and act by way of balance to his jocu- 
larity. But, in the present case, we have only to do 








with him as a humorist or “joker of jokers,” and 


or Prussia armed, doctors of divinity immediately print- 
ed those passages out of Habakkuk, in which the de- 
struction of the Usurper by General Mack, and the 
Duke of Brunswick, are so closely predicted. If Buo- 
naparte halted, there was a mutiny, or a dysentery. If 
any one of his generals were eaten up by the light 
troops of Russia, and picked (as their manner is) to 
the bone, the sanguine spirit of this country — 
itself in all its glory. What scenes of infamy did the 
Society for the a of Vice lay open to our 
astonished eyes! tradesmen’s daughters dancing; pots 
of beer carried out between the first and second lesson; 
and dark and distant rumours of indecent prints.” 


This peculiarity in the construction of his plea- 
santries, however, is far from being the only charac- 
teristic of Mr. Sydney Smith. His high breeding and 
whiggery enter into and influence the whole current 
of his humour; so much so, indeed, that his most fe- 
licitous passages appear to have been composed ex- 
pressly for the Holland or Lansdowne House circle, 
or some other coterie of the old Whig school, made up 
of men distinguished in letters, politics or society, and 
conversant with all that is richest, rarest, best and 
freshest in each department of intellect,—with a fair 
sprinkling of lettered and accomplished women to 
give a zest to allusions often touching on, but seldom 

assing, the limits of conventional propriety. ‘Take, 
or instance, such a paragraph as this :— 


** As for the spirit of the peasantry, in making a gal- 
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lant defence behind hedge-rows, and through plate-|other religion than your own? It certainly is our duty 
racks and hen-coops, highly as I think of their bravery, to get rid of error, and ubove all, of religious error ; 
Ido not know any nation in Europe s9 likely to be but this is not to be done per salium, or the measure 
struck with panic as the English; and this from their will miscarry, like the queen. It may be very easy to 
total unacquaintance with scenes of war. Old wheat dance away the royal embryo of a great kingdom; but 
and beans blazing for twenty miles round; cart-mares Mr. Hawkins Brown must look before he leans, when his 
shot; sows of Lord Somerville’s breed running wild object is to crush an opposite sect in rel gion, false 
over the country; the min’ster of the parish wounded steps aid the one effect as much as they are fatal to the 
sorely in his hinder parts; Mrs. Plymley in fits —all/ other; it will require not only the lapse of Mr. Hawkins 
these scenes of war an Austrian or a Russ an has seen| Brown, but the lapse of centuries, before the absurdi- 
three or four times over; but it is now three centuries ties of the Catholic religion are laughed at as much as 
since an English pig has fallen in a fair battle upon they deserve to be.” 
English ground, or a farm-house been rifled, or a cler-| , " we Par 
gyman’s wife been subjected to any other proposals of _ His mode of turning Mr. Perceval’s policy into 
love than the connubial endearments of her sleek and|"idicule is of the same order of pleasantry. There 
orthodox mate. The old edition of Plutarch’s Lives, “#5 "othing at all absurd in that statesman’s suppo- 
which lies in the corner of your parlour-window, has Sition that the French would be much less disposed 
contributed to work you up to the most romantic ex-|for war when they found themse! ves deprived of 
pectations of our Roman behaviour. You are per-/mony of the comforts and necessaries of life; indeed, 
suaded that Lord Amherst will defend Kew Bridge like | M. de Tocqueville considers the resolution taken by 
Cocles; that some maid of honour will break away|the Americans, at the commencement of their dis- 
from her captivity, and swim over the Thames; that putes with the mother country, to discontinue the use 
the Duke of York will burn his capitulating hand; and/|of tea, as one of the greatest sacrifices ever made by 
little Mr. S. B. give forty years’ purchase for Moulsham a people to liberty. Upon the same principle a 
Hall while the French are encamped uponit. I hope | Frenchman deprived of café noir and eau sucrée might 
we shall witness all this, if the French do come ; but reasonably be expected to contract a growing inclina- 
in the mean time, I am so enchanted with the ordinary | tion towards measures which promised him a restora- 
English behaviour of these invaluable persons, that I) tion of such luxuries. But when some injudicious 
earnestly pray no Y ayreony may be given them for! adherent of the minister proceeded to mention drugs 
Roman valour and for those very un-Roman Pensions) amongst the articles to be intercepted by our ships, 
which they would all, of course, take especial care to the lexaive of © tlahty wition destitute of phys! 
claim in consequence.” e image of amighty nation 1es itute of phys te sug- 
gested itself, and the opportunity was too tempting to 
A tory of those days could hardly have been expected be lost :— 
to relish the allusions to Lord Amherst, the Duke of «* What a sublime thought, (exclaims Plymley,) that 
York, Mr. S. B., and the Pension List: to enjoy the|no purge can now be taken between the Weser and the 
laugh at Lord Somerville and his sows, the reader Garonne; that the bustling pestle is still, the canorous 
should have been personally acquainted with him or) mortar mute, and the bowels of mankind locked up for 
mixed in the set familiar with his agricultural propen-| fourteen decrees of latitude! When, I should be curi- 
sities; and we fear few but the high-bred women of ous to know, were all the powers of crudity and flatu- 
the higher circles, removed by rank and the conscious lence fully explained to his Majesty’s ministers! At 
refinement from all apprehension of a charge of coarse-| What period was this great plan of conquest and con- 
ness or vulgarity, would venture to look otherwise) ‘tPation fully developed’ In whose mind was the idea 
than seandalized at the fate impending over the mi-|0f destroying the pride and the plaisters of France 
nisters of country parishes and their wives. Every | "st —— a a castor-oil — _— for 
one, however, is capable of appreciating the apt se- Some Montes, CO BS dure, Rave carted on & Uagerng 


; ; <r : ~ | War; y i ? Will the people 
: } q | war ; but can they do without bark? Will peop 
lection and juxta-position of !aughable particulars iM/jive under a government where antimonial powders 


the above passage; and this agaia is @ mode of excit-/cannot be procured? Will they bear the loss of mer- 
g divi If individual hes “thi cury? ‘ There’s the rub.’ Depend upon it, the absence 

equal our divine. If any individual has anything) of the materia medica will soon bring them to their 

oo yen him d aia of pte ar senses, and the cry of Bourbon and Bolus burst forth 
eportment, or dress, and has no very vehement’ am-| from the Baltic to the Mediterranean.” 

bition to be embalmed in amber for the amusement of 

his friends, we retommend him to keep clear of Mr.|_ Tete two last extracts aro almost the only pas- 

Sellen Galil. or ot lendt bet to ae. himself the *28°S, We remember in Mr. Sydney Smith’s writings 
¥ iT ) Z ls . . . 

Ion rat in object of his raille The punishment in-|" which there is a sustained play on words; and 

flitted a Mr Hawkins p amet for an ‘ean ex.|\°ven in conversation, we understand, he is rarely 


.- ; ; “|guilty of a pun. In this respect he presents a striking 
pression were alone sufficient to scare hosts of puny) contrast to the gentleman whose claims we are next 


opponents from the lists:— 'to consider, Mr. Theodore Hook; who not werely 

“Then comes Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown (the gen-|delights, but revels and runs riot, in the mazes of 
tleman who danced* so badly at the court of Naples),|double meanings, and is indebted for no trifling por- 
and asks, if it is not an anomaly to educate men in an-/tion of his fame to his skill in detecting and applying 


* «In the third year of his present Majesty, and in| dancing in a linen vest, was his model, is not known; 
the thirtieth of his own age, Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown,| but Mr. Brown danced with such inconceivable alacrity 
then upon his travels, danced one evening at the court/and vigour, that he threw the queen of Naples into con- 
of Naples. His dress was a volcano silk, with lava) vulsions of laughter, which terminated in a miscarriage, 
buttons. Whether (as the Neapolitan wits said) he had|and changed the dynasty of the Neapolitan throne.” — 
studied dancing under St. Vitus, or whether David,| Mr. Plymley’s note. 
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them. Others (Mr. Hood, for one) may boast of an|have been a severe disappointment. Mrs. Overall was 
equal proficiency in mere punning, but Mr. Hook| known to be a lady of fortune, used to everything ‘nice 
stands alone and unapproachable in the art of crowd-|and comfortable;’ she kept her own carriage, her men 
ing a whole comie situation into a word. Thus, in Servants, and all that, and therefore they must be very 
‘ Maxwell,” where the surgeon’s son breaks out into|particular, and have everything uncommonly nice for 
ecstasies on the beauty, grace, and innocence of a,her—and so Miss Palmer, the ni t before, had a white 
damsel whom he has just saved from being run over|basin of hot water up into the parlour to bleach 
or run away with in the street, dwelling with rapture |almonds, with which to stick a ‘tipsy cake,’ after the 
on the accent with which she ejaculated, “ My de-| fashion of © hedgehog, and ae See to the 
liverer!”’ and his friend quietly rejoins, “ Probably | Pastry-cook os om Sie cre jam, ~s nme 
she took you for your father,” (who practised mid- in little jelly ginsnes, looking Hike lnveties 6% nguish- 
wifery along with the other branches ef his profes:|eres amd — ved oy ogee, Tepes ag By Laren 
sion)—how irresistible the turn given to the young * De la td cen tae P . abe} 

h : : . ather. And Miss Palmer cut bits of paper, and curled 
lover’s sentimentality, and what a Indicrous combina-| them with the scissors to put round the ‘wax ends’ in 
tion of images is called up! His names, again, are|the glass lustres on the chimney-pieces, and the three- 
in themselves a jest—as the firm of “ Hobbs, Dobbs, | cornered lamp in the drawing-room was taken out of 
Bumble, and Davis ;” and the specimen of an African) jts brown holland bag, and the maid sent to clean it on 
vocabulary, in a late number of the Gurney Papers, is\a pair of ricketty steps; and the cases were taken off 
a capital example of the art of making sound an echo|the bell-pulls, and the picture frames were dusted, and 
to the sense, or nonsense, as the case may be :— the covers taken off the card-tables,—all in honour of 
the approaching féte. 

** Swigglee mogou, Give me something to drink;) * Then pra bet agonies of the father, mother, and 
Swinkee sow, 1 am hot; Mombro mullygrubow, 1 am | daughter, just about five o’clock of the day itself, when 
ill, Bumburiombleebou, thunder ; Fiz, lightning; Wada-|the drawing-room chimney smoked; and apprehensions 
wantou, How much do you ask? Coodleadoo, 1 love you;! assailed them lest the fish should be overdone; the hor- 
Gitouto, Go away; Kisnicé, a lover.” rors excited by a noise in the kitchen, as if the cod’s 

As a writer of fictitious narrative, Mr. Hook’s chief 7 ay te wrote prone As tet oem Ah wr 
excellence consists in the great variety and thorough! himself gone to the fishmonger’s to buy, and in deter- 
reality of his humorous incidents; which is sufficient-| mining the excellence of which, had poked his finger 
ly accounted for by the circumstance of their heing|into fifty cods, and forty turbots, to ascertain which 
almost all the result of his own individual observation | was firmest, freshest, and best; and then the tremor 
in society. He himself has been heard to say, that|caused by the stoppages of different hackney-coaches 
he has neither imagination enough to invent a plot,|in the neighbourhood, not to speak of the smell of 
nor patience enough to manage one when found for|roasted mutton, which pervaded the whole house, in- 
him: be this as it may, he certainly resembles Le termingled with an occasional whiff of celery, attribu- 
Sage much more than Fielding, so far as unity of ac-|table to the assiduous care of Mrs. Palmer, who always 
tion is concerned, for in his latest and most successful |mixed the salad herself, and smelt of it all the rest of 
productions, there is about as much connexion be-|the day; the disagreeable discovery just made that the 
tween the scenes as between a series of tableaux vi-|!@™p on the staircase would not burn; the slight inebria- 


vans represented by th tion of the cook bringing into full play a latent ani- 
* 5s momegeny of bite, ats mosity towards the housemaid, founded on jealousy, 


set of Hogarth’s prints simply professing to embod “a : . 
some striking salon ina life. His feveutite “4 and soothed by the ny woe f° Ge nsignhouns 
jects, and the best handled, are the abortive efforts of met eae me Sve cAleiangn to ok 1 Glee 
mock gentility, and the tricks and shifs of adventur-| ; fai : 
ers,—the ambitious longings of a Firkins, the practi-|,, y+ ed pocee ae oay « pom = 
eal jokes of a Daly, and the practical blunders of a me ssighheanhasd. oF int tare, = op po 
Brag. All these are fair game, particularly the radi-|tic-house to fetch ‘the seulen? apes of A at 
cal essential vulgarity, (to which allusion is made in opened by the housemaid. The afternoon being windy, 
a preceding article,) unhappily conspicuous among|the tallow candle which she held was instantaneous) 
the middle classes, of aping the manners and habits of blown out; at the same instant the back kitchen-door 
the aristocracy. But we think Mr. Hook is a little too| was blown to, with a tremendous noise, occasioning by 
severe on a particular quarter of the metropolis, the|the concussion the fall of a pile of plates put on the 
luckless parish of Bloomsbury, where rents have/|dresser ready to be carried up into the parlour, and the 
been falling yearly since he first made it the butt of overthrow of a modicum of oysters, in a blue basin, 
his satire and a distinguished privy councillor publicly|Which were subsequently, but with great difficulty, 
professed an unaequaintance with its site. Lord By-|gathered up individually from the floor by the hands of 
ron’s sneer at “ the leaven of Devonshire Place and |the cook, and converted in due season into sauce for 
Baker Street,” was much better aimed, for in that|th¢ before-mentioned cod’s head and shoulders. 
quarter there may exist some affectation of fashion,| “At this momentous crisis, the green-grocer (acting 
whilst in Russell Square and its neighbourhood there|W%tet) Teturned with two pots of Meux and Co. 
ean be none. The following dinner, however, can Entire, upon the i of which stood heads, not a little 
hardly be considered as out of keeping with the lo- ocean sg adienenl goo Sede sere 
eality, and the description presents as fair a specimen me ew eres — —_ — : 
< i. Hook’s peculiar vein as could well be select-|o¢ the Coeed Major Seuaitank ees beide, 
: who was disrobing at the foot of the stairs. 


“I have said this much to show, that in a family like * : « » s 
Mr. Palmer’s, the non-arrival of the ‘company’ would) ‘‘ Mrs. Palmer at this period suddenly disappeared to 
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direct the ‘serving up,’ and regulate the precedence | 
of butter-boats, and the arrangements of the vegeta-| 
bles, which were put down to steam on the dinner- 
table in covered dishes, two on a side; a tureen of 
mock-turtle from Mr. Tiley in Tavistock-place, being | 
at the bottom, and our old friend, the cod’s head and 
shoulders, dressed in a horse-radish wig, and lemon- 
slice buttons at the top. An oval pond of stewed calves’ 
head, dotted with dirt balls, and surrounded by dingy 
brain and egg pancakes, stood next the fish, and a 
couple of rabbits, smothered in onions, next the soup. 
In the centre of the table towered a grotesque pyra- 
mid, known as an epergne, at the top of which were 
large pickles in a glass dish, and round which hung 
divers and sundry cut-glass saucers, in which were de- 

ited small pickles and lemons, alternately dangling 
gracefully. At the corners of the table were deposited 
the four masses of vegetable matter before mentioned, 
and in the interstices a pretty little saucer of currant- 
jelly, with an interesting companion full of horse-rad- 
ish; all of which being arranged to her entire satisfac- 
tion, Mrs. Palmer again burried to the drawing- 
room as red as a turkey-cock, in order to appear as if 
she had been doing nothing at all, and to be just in 
time to be handed down again by the Major.”—Mag- 
well, vol. i. 


There is an incident in another of his novels which 
is even better than any contained in this description; 
where Sir Frederick Brashleigh at the schoolmaster’s 
table discovers mney cutlet @ da Maintenon is wrap- 
ped up in the leaf 6f a copy-book, with “ Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners,” in large text 
between ruled lines inscribed upon it. The opening 
scene of “Jack Brag,” is also highly characteris- 
uc :— 


“‘My dear Johnny,’ said the respectable widow Brag 
to her son, ‘ what is the good of your going on in this 
way’ Here, instead of minding the business, you are 
day after day galloping and gallivanting, steeple-chasing, 


fox-hunting, lord-hunting, a wasting your time and 
your substance, the shop going to old Nick, and you 
getting dipped instead of your candles.’ 

«es Mother,” said Jack, ‘don’t talk so foolishly! You 
are of the old school,—excellent in your way, but a 
long way behindhand: the business is safe enough. 
You cannot sup , with the education I have had, I 
can meddle with moulds, or look after sixes, tens, fours 
to the pound, or farthing a thanks to my 
enlightenment, I flatter myself I soar a little higher 
than that.’ 

** «No nonsense, Johnny!’ said Mrs, Brag. ‘All you 
have now, and all you have spent since your poor fa- 
ther’s death, was gained by your father’s enlightenment 
of his customers: and how do you suppose I can carry 
on the trade if you will not now and then attend to it” 

*** Take my advice, my dear mother,’ said Jack, ‘and 
marry. I’m old enough now not to care a fig for a fa- 
ther-in-law;—marriage is the plan, as I say to my friend 
Lord Tom—straight up, right down, and no mistake. 
Get a sensible, stir-about husband, who does not mind 
grubbing, and hasn’t a nose 4 

“¢ Hasn’t a nose ” interrupted Mrs. Brag. 

“ «1 don’t mean literally,’ said Jack, ‘ but sporting- 
ly;—does not mind the particular scent of tallow—you 
understand. Let him into the tricks of the trade: you 
will still be queen-bee of the hive, make Aim look after 
the drones while you watch the wax.’ 

*“* And while you, Johnny, lap up the honey,’ said 
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“ «Do what you like,’ said her son, ‘ only marry— 
‘marry come up,’ as somebody says in a play.’ 

“ *But, John,’ said Mrs. Brag, ‘Lhave no desire to 
change my condition.’ 

“*Nor I that you should,’ said Jack; ‘but I wish 
you would change your name. As long as ‘ Brag, wax 
and tallow-chandler,’ sticks up on the front of the 
house, with three dozen and four dangling dips swing- 
ing along the shopfront, like so many malefactors ex- 
piating their crimes, I live in a perpetual fever lest my 
numerous friends should inquire whether I am one ef 
the firm or the family.’ 

“* Johnny,’ said Mrs. Brag, ‘you are a silly fellow. 
What is there to be ashamed of in honest industry? If 
all the fine folks whom you go a-hunting with, and all 
the rest of it, like you, and are really wad to see you, 
it is for yourself alone : and if they, who must know by 
your name and nature that you can never be one of 
themselves, care a button for you, your trade, so as you 
do not carry it about with you, will do you no harm. What 
difference is it to them how you get your thorough- 
bred horses, your smart scarlet coat, neat tops, and 
white cords, so as you have them’—they won’t give 
you any new ones when they are gone.’ 

** «It is all very well talking, said Johnny, ‘but I 
neyer should show my face amongst them if I once 
thought they guessed at my real trade. I live in a 
regular worry as it is. If ever a fellow asks me if I 
was at Melton last year, that moment I think of the 
tena mould of a horse’ tingles in my ears— 
‘ sweet dip of the country’ sets me doubting; and, only 
last week, a proposal to go ’cross country and meet 
Lord Hurricane’s harriers at Hampton Wick nearly 
extinguished me.’ ” 


In enumerating the leading humorous writers of the 
day, it would be unjust to omit all mention of Captain 
Marryat, Mr. Lover, and Mr. Crofton Croker; but 
their range of subjects so completely distinguishes 
them, that it is quite unnecessary for our immediate 
purpose to subject them to analysis or give specimens 
of their styles. Professor Wilson’s fun, too, is alto- 
gether peculiar to him, and to the full as characteristic 
of the physical as of the intellectual constitution of 
the man, being the result of high animal spirits, an 
ever-teeming fancy, and a rude, rough, frolicsome con- 
sciousness of power. A joke flies from him like a 
cork from a heated bottle of champagne, or bounds off 
like a ball from a ericket-bat in the hands of a player 
like himself,—and is pretty nearly as difficult to stop. 
He was one day engaged in vehement discussion as to 
the generalship of Napoleon and the Duke of Wel- 
lington—** You will allow, at all events,” urged his 
antagonist, “that Napoleon surprised the Duke at 
Waterloot” “ Aye,” exclaimed the Professor, “ but 
did’nt the Duke astonish him?” The half-angry tho- 
rough-in-earnest manner with which this retort was 
given, made it irresistible at the moment—but things 
of this kind are comparatively tame at second-hand, 
and it is difficult to induce his friends or family to re- 

roduce them. ‘ What on earth”—he once broke out 
in our hearing, after vainly appealing to the memory 
of the circle,—*‘ what on earth is the use of a man’s 
having half-a-dozen daughters if they won’t remember 
his jokes?” The readers of the ** Noctes Ambrosi- 
ane,’ however, will require no further illustration of 
his manner, and our only regret is, that all reference 
to these is already assuming a retrospective charac- 
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“~~ ees —- —_ —— in vain, larity. Ineomparably the best sustained of the cha- 
Why slambers Gifford? let us ask again.” racters is that of Mr. Pickwick, whose every action 
We may now, therefore, proceed at once to consider) seems influenced by the same untiring and enlightened 
to what peculiar quality, or combination of qualities, | spirit of philanthropy throughout. As Mr. Southey 
Mr. Dickens is indebted for his success, indicating,| Said of Charles Lamb—* Others might possess the 
as we go along, such points of analogy between him | milk of human kindness, but ke had monopolized the 
and other writers as may suggest themselves. These|cream.” But Mr. Pickwick is endowed with too 
will be very few; for though like Mr. Sydney Smith, much good sense to have been a founder or corres. 
he excels in ludicrous exaggeration, and like Mr. ponding member of such a club; there is little or 
Hook, delights in middle-life and low-life vulgarity, | nothing in his conversation or conduct to remind us of 
his mode of dealing with his materials is, generally | the Cy Byerageen on oe aaa | of oa 

ats,” and the only weakness that ean be charged 
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speaking, so perfectly his own, that, in our opinion, ; ( ; é 
he would have been identically the same, had no one| against him springs not from the overweening vanity 
of the writers already mentioned preceded him. Theor undirected enthusiasm of a would-be discoverer— 
only writer who appears to have exercised any marked | (a Professor Muff or Nogo)—but from an overflowing 
influence on his style is Mr. Washington Irving, | goodness of heart, from an excess of bonhommie that 
whom he undoubtedly has imitated in paris; but these | forbids him to think ill of anybody. A still stronger 
(with one exception, the “ Bagman’s Story,” a pal- | objection lies against the Wellers, father and son. 
pable plagiarisin from the “ Adventures of my Grand-|They both talk a language and employ allusions ut- 
father’) are far from being the most applauded; and the | terly irreconcileab e with their habits and station, 
observation applies more to the “ Sketches” than to the | Sam says of+himself—* I vas a carrier’s boy at startin; 
‘Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club,” gene-|then a vagginer’s, then a helper, then a boots; now 
rally regarded as his magnum opus, by which (if ever) ye bs aka ogee A ——— edu- 
the names of Boz and Dickens are to descend to pos-|C#tion may be guessed. e remarks of such persons 
terity. The plan, however, is so altogether anomalons, |May be shrewd, metaphorical and wiity, full of quaint 
that it is no easy matter to determine in what class of| terms and . illustrations—but their sentences will 
composition to place them, or in what their peculiar|be short and elliptical, their expressions idiomatic, 
excellence consists. The opening chapter introduces | their illustrations borrowed from ordinary life; they 
us to a learned society, whose proceedings bear so/ Will seldom (to borrow a phrase common in their 
close a resemblance to those of sundry learned socie-|¢lass) speak like a printed book, and their wit or 
ties recently founded for the avowed purpose of en-/humour will never consist in applying terms, generally 
lightening mankind as to the date, formation, compo-/epproptiated to grave and serious subjects, to light or 
sition, monstrosities, probable duration, &c. &c. of the ridicu ous ones—a species of facetiousness necessarily 
globe, that, at the first view, we were led to poe ok ime to the higher classes. Yet no inconsiderable 
a prolonged quiz upon the whole race of scientific | portion of Sam Weller’s pleasantry is of this descrip- 
charlatans, who, by the aid of meetings and associa- tion, and we constantly detect both him and his father 
tions, have contrived to fussify themselves into a noto-| in the nice and even critical use of words and images 
riety which passes current amongst the uninitiated for| borrowed from sourees wholly inaccessible to them. 
fame. ‘The subsequent chapters speedily undeceived | Thus in the colloquy between these originals (for 
us, and we were not long in finding out that the title| originals they are at all events) as to the best mode 
of “corresponding member of the Pickwick Club”|of sending Sam to keep his master company in the 
was merely conferred as a travelling name; that no Fleet :— 
satire was intended against F. R. S.’s, F. Z.S.'s, Fe) Cnatinesainlniest tain tae sinesteeets abn 
G, S.’s, or any other of the distinguished personages din thie Rita and tem Sees She - -! hed 
who have purchased the privilege of aypending forty hee t; _ be abr yor ok an m e, ~ 
or fifiy letters to their designations, at (according w rtm te nel. 1 ie teak sitia: tives iio & 
Me. abbage) the moderate rare of ten pounds ten know a gen’lm’n here, as oi do the rest o’ the b snes 
shillings per letter—ond that the adventures, rather ksh “er nae sic . ‘ 
than the researches of the Pick wichians were intended eras, io 40 nena Reb che lay Semana ge 
; : eS ibrains like the frog, dispersed all over his body, and 
to constitute the leading fe ture of their history. But | pecchin’ to the wervy tips of his fingers; a friend of the 
their adventures, though the tr nsitions are remarks 1 org Chancellorship’s, Sammy, who'd only have to tell 
ably easy and natural, are still tov disconnected, and him what he wanted, and he'd lock you up for Lfe, if 
interspersed with too many episedes, to admit of thet that wos all’ 
concentration of — which a the grand cs « «1 say,’ says Sam, ‘none o’ that.’ 
of » narrative. The only part ef the plot ea'culated = *None o’ wot” inqu red Mr. Weller. 
to keep the reader in suspense, the uae cause of =“ *Vy, none o” chess unsenstisestion:l ways 0” doin’ 
Bardel and Pickwick, does net commence till the /it,’ retorted Sam. ‘The Aave-his-carcase, next tu the 
eleventh number. and the final result is declared in the perpetual motion, is vun o’ the blessedest things as wos 
seventeenth—most of the intervening space being oc- ever made. Vve reac that ’ere in the newspapers wery 
cupied wih extraneous topics—-o that it can hardly of’en,’ ” 
recta that the book before us has attained i18 9, gan,'s reflection on dead donkeys: 
opu fe 

Our next prepesition, that Mr. Diekens does not) «+ There’s another thing that no man ever did see, 
strikingly excel in his sketches of character or de-!and that’s a dead donkey. No man never sce a dead 
scriptions. is, we feel, open to dispute, and it is far| donkey, ’cept the gen’l’m’n in the black silk smalls, as 
from our intention to deny that he has considerable | know'd the young ’voman as kept a guat, and that wos 
merit in both respects, but certainly not enough to|a French donkey, so wery Lkely he warut one of the 


found a reputation, or account fur a uthe of his popu-|reg’lar breed.” —No, xvi. p. 544. 
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Or when the old gentleman proposes Mr. Pickwick’s| known lady at the inn! A still gr objection, even 
escape :— \than want of distinctness and indivi uality, lies 

, a aaa ‘ , ‘ against Mr. Dickens as a describer and _portrait-pain- 
= ‘The "Mertikin’ gov _— 4 my shaped, oon he too frequently condescends to be a copyist, 
my. Let the gov’ner stop there till Mrs. Bardell’s dead, and almost always on such occasions betrays a mark- 
or Mr. Dodson and Fogg’s hung, vich last ewent I think jed inferiority to his prototypes. In proof of this 
is the most likely to happen first, Sammy ; and then let Charge, we shall first quote an admirable passage from 
him come back and write a book about the’ Merrikins as’ll the “* Sketch Book :”— 


his expense. , if he blows’m 
a de ag it oe f * And here, perhaps, it may not be unacceptable to 

: . |my untravelled readers to have a sketch that may serve 
Surely hits at book-making are as much out of place as a general representation of this very numerous and 
in old Weller’s mouth, as references to Sterne’s Sen- important class of functionaries who have a dress, a 
timental Journey, or allusions to Latin law-terms and manner, a language, an air, peculiar to themselves, and 
the discovery of perpetual motion, in his son’s. ‘ Tel] prevalent throughout the fraternity; so that, wherever 
me if Congreve’s fools be fools indeed,” says Pope.|an English stage-coachman may be seen he cannot be 


Tell us if these be stage-coachmen and ex-boot-clean-| mistaken for one of another craft or mystery. 
ers indeed, say we. | ** He has commonly a broad full face, curiously mottled 


In description, again, he is sometimes very happy; “#4 red, as if the blood had been forced, by hard Seeding, 
—nothing, for example, can well be better than the "0 every vessel of the skin. He is swelled into jolly 
sketeh of Mr. Pickwick’s sliding :— \dimensions by frequent potations of malt liquor, and 

|his bulk is still farther increased by a multiplicity of 

“Mr. Pickwick paused, considered, pulled off his|coats, in which he is buried, like a cauliflower, the 
gloves and put them in his hat, took two or three short/upper one reaching to his hecls. He wears a broad- 


runs, baulked himself as often, and at last took another|brimmed low-crowned hat; a huge roll of coloured 
run and went slowly and gravely down the slide, with handkerchief about his neck, knowingly knotted, and 
his feet about a yard and a quarter apart, amidst the tucked in at the bosom; and has, in summer time, a 
gratified shouts of all the spectators. | 


large bouquet of flowers in his button-hole, the present, 

** «Keep the pot a bilin’, Sir,’ said Sam; and down/most probably, of some enamoured country lass. His 
went Wardle again, and then Mr. Pickwick, and then waistcoat is commonly of some light colour, striped; 
Sam, and then Mr. Winkle, and then Mr. Bob Sawyer;|and his small-clothes extend far below the knees, to 
and then the fat boy, and then Mr. Snodgrass, following meet a pair of jockey boots which reach about halfway 


closely upon each other’s heels, and running after each 
other with as much eagerness as if all their future pros- 
pects in life depended on their expedition. 

“It was the most intensely interesting thing, to ob- 


up his legs. 

“ All this costume is maintained with much precision. 
|He has a pride in having his clothes of excellent ma- 
jterials; and, notwithstanding the seeming grossness of 


serve the manner in which Mr. Pickwick performed |his appearance, there is still discernible that neatness 
his share in the ceremony; to watch the torture of/and propriety of person which is almost inherent in an 


anxiety with which he viewed the person behind, gain- 
ing upon him at the imminent hazard of tripping him up; 
to see him gradually expend the painful force which 
he had put on at first, and turn slowly round on the 
slide, with his face towards the point from which he 
had started; to contemplate the playful smile which 
mantled on his face when he had accomplished the dis- 
tance, and the eagerness with which he turned round 
when he had done so, and ran after his predecessor, his 
black gaiters tripping pleasantly through the snow, and 
his eyes beaming cheerfulness and gladness through 
his spectacles: and when he was knocked down, 
(which happened upon the average every third round, ) 
it was the most invigorating sight that can possibly be 
imagined, to behold him gather up his hat, gloves, and 
handkerchief, with a glowing countenance, and resume 
his station in the rank, with an ardour and enthusiasm 
which nothing could abate.” 


This scene, with all its bearings, is brought fully 
home to the mind’s eye without the aid of Phiz’s 


illustrative sketch ; but the success of many other; 


passages is due in a great measure to the skill of that) 
artist in embodying them. Indeed, only a faint notion | 
could be formed of the outward man of the great 
Pickwick himself from the scattered hints afforded in 
the letter-press ; namely, that he wore tights, gaiters, 
and tacles. It is the pencil, not the pen, which 
completes the vivid conception we undoubtedly possess 
of his personal appearance ; and how tame, without 
that, would be such situations as those in which he is 
detected holding Mrs. Bardell in his arms, or repre- 





sented peeping through the bed-curtains at the un- 
Von. Sia Suaweant, 1838. 26 


Englishman. He enjoys great consequence and con- 
sideration along the road; bas frequent conferences 
with the village housewives, who look upon him as a 
man of great trust and dependence; and he seems to 
have a good understanding with every bright-eyed 
country lass. The moment he arrives where the horses 
are to be changed, he throws down the reins with some- 
thing of an air, and abandons the cattle to the care of 
the hostler, his duty being merely to drive from one 
stage to another. When off the box his hands are 
thrust in the pockets of his great coat, and he rolls 
about the inn yard with an air of the most absolute 
lordliness. Here he is generally surrounded by an ad- 
miring throng of hostlers, stable-boys, shoe-blacks, and 
those nameless hangers-on that infest inns and taverns, 
and run errands, and do all kinds of odd jobs, for the 
privilege of fattening on the drippings of the kitchen 
and the leakage of the tap-room. ese all look up 
to him as to an oracle, treasure up his cant phrases; 





lalso his opinions about horses, and other topics of 
jockey lore; and, above all, endeavour to imitate his air 


and carriage. Every raggamuffin that has a coat to his 
back, thrusts his hands in the pockets, rolls in his gait, 
talks slang, and is an embryo coachey. Perhaps it 
might be —* the pleasing serenity that reigned in 
my own mind that I fancied I saw these feelings in every 
countenance throughout the journey. A stage-coach, 
however, carries animation always with it, and puts the 
world in motion as it whirls along. The horn, sounded 
at the entrance of a village, produces a general bustle. 
Some hasten forth to meet friends; some with bundles 
and band-boxes to secure places, and, in the hurry of 
the moment, can hardly take leave of the group that 
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accompanies them. In the mean time the coachman|mischievous to be left at home, scrambles over the side 
has a world of commissions to execute. Sometimes he of the basket in which he has been deposited for 
delivers a hare or pheasant; sometimes jerks a small|security, and kicks and screams with delight. The 
parcel or newspaper to the door of a public-house; and reaper stops in his work, and stands with folded arms, 
sometimes, with knowing leer and words of sly import, looking at the vehicle as it whirls past; and the rough 
hands to some half-blushin half-laughing house-maid cart-horses bestow a sleepy glance upon the smart coach 
an odd-shaped billet-doux, from some rustic admirer. team, which says, as plainly as a horse’s glance can, 
As the coach rattles through the village, every one |‘ It’s all very fine to look at, but slow going, over a 
runs to the window, and you have glances on every side heavy field, is better than warm work like that, upon a 
of fresh country faces and blooming giggling Fi s. At dusty road, after all.” You cast a look behind you, as 
the corners are assembled juntos of village idlers and you turn a corner of the road. The women and chil- 
wise men, who take their stations there for the impor- |dren have resumed their labour, the reaper once more 
tant purpose of seeing company pass; but the sagest stoops to his work, the cart-horses have moved on, and 
knot is generally at the blacksmith’s, to whom the pass- all are again in motion.” 
ing of the coach is an event fruitful of much specula- | Th eT h : ski 
tion. The smith, with the horse’s heel in his lap, pauses | e analogy between these passages Is eet ‘ing 
as the vehicle whirls by; the cyclops round the anvil |'0 be accidental, and we cannot compliment Mr. Dick- 
suspend their ringing hammers, and suffer the iron to /@"S on having improved upon the original. A broad 
w cool; and the sooty spectre in brown paper cap, ‘full face, ** curiously mottled with red, as if the blood 
abouring at the bellows, leans on the handle for a mo-|had been forced by hard feeding into every vessel of 
ment, and permits the asthmatic engine to heave a long- the skin,” is ill replaced by a complexion exhibiting 
drawn sigh, while he glares through the murky smoke ‘that peculiarly mottled combination of colours which 
and sulphurous gleams of the smithy.” is only to be seen in gentlemen of his profession, and 
Th . . ‘ lunderdone roast beef; which exhibits no mottled 
he portrait of Mr. Weller senior, and a scene 00|«ombination of colours at all. The fact is, the old 
the journey from Eatanswill to Bury St. Edmunds, | poe of eoachmen were oing out when Mr. Washing- 
are the passages we wish the reader to compare:— 45, Irving first visited ‘England, and were altogether 
“In a small room in the vicinity of the stable-yard, gone before Mr. Dickens’s time. The modern race 
betimes in the morning, which was ushered in by Mr. |are more addicted to tea than beer; the cumbrous 
Pickwick’s adventure with the middle-aged lady in the many-caped great-coat is ney giving way to the 
pons curl-papers, sat Mr. Weller senior, preparing| Mackintosh; and, with the change of habits and the 
imself for his journey to London. He was sitting in inerease of numbers, they have been doomed to see 
an excellent attitude for having his portrait taken; and their anthority over stable-boys and their awe-inspit- 
here it is:—It is very possible that at some earlier period ing influence over country people pass away ; thus 
of his career, Mr. Weller’s profile might have present-| sharing the fate of the other privileged orders, who 
ed a bold and «letermined outline. His face, however, have been gradually declining in authority from the 
had expanded under the influence of good living, and ime that titles might be had for the asking, and the 
a disposition remarkable for resignation; and its bold distinctive style of dress was laid aside. Mr. Dickens 
fleshy curves had so far extended beyond the limits filed, therefore, because he had never seen what he 
engney assigned them, that unless you took a full pretended ho dienaaiinns 
view of his countenance in front, it was difficult to dis- What, then, it may fairly be asked,—if he is super- 
tinguish more than the extreme tip of a very rubicund il ither i “ie oe h 
nose. His chin, from the same cause, had acquired the °*°* ent neither in descriptive narrative nor character 
grave and imposing form which is generally described —what is the talent or quality that a procured him 
by prefixing the word ‘doyble’ to that expressive fea- ®° unprecedented a share of popularity? In our opin- 
ture, and his complexion exhibited that peculiarly mottled 1 he has obtained and well merited it, by being the 
combination of coluurs which is only to be seen in gentle- first to torn to account the rich and varied stores of 
men of his profession, and wnderdone roast beef. Round Wit and humour discoverable amongst the lower 
his neck he wore a crimson travelling shawl, which classes of the metropolis, whose language has been 
merged into his chin by such imperceptible gradations hitherto condemned as a poor, bald, disjointed, un- 
that it was difficult to distinguish the folds of the one adorned, and nearly unintelligible slang, utterly desti- 
from the folds of the other. Over this he mounted a tute of feeling, fancy or force. 
long waistcoat of a broad pink-striped pattern, andover' The Edgeworths, father and daughter, in a joitt 
that again, a wide-skirted green coat, ornamented with Essay on Irish Bu!ls,—written to prove that the Irish 
large brass buttons, whereof the two which garnished make no more bulls than other nations, and proving, 
bp yer . wed aanthe Oot gt olny hich be- incontestably, that they make as many as all the other 
€ oth, at the same time. 1 q ich w : . . 
short, sleek and ak tes just visible beneath eo ¢ Sat pe pean sttiaphenty 
, .. hah! ne ; contrast the language of the lower Irish in this re- 
capacious brim of a low-crowned brown hat. His legs eneht as 
were encased in knee-cord breeches, and painted top- et: 
boots; and a copper watch-chain terminating in one seal,|  * The first evidence we shall call is a Dublin shoe- 
and a key of the same material, dangled loosely from black. He is not in circumstances peculiarly favour- 
his capacious waist-band.” \able for the display of figurative language: he is in a 
* ® * ° ° court of justice upon his trial for life or death. A 
“ As the coach rolls swiftly past the fields and orch-|quarrel happened between two shoeblacks, who were 
ards which skirt the road, groups of women and chil-| playing at what in England is called pitch-farthing, or 
dren, piling the fruit in sieves, or gathering the scatter-| heads and tails, and in Ireland, head or harp. One of 
ed ears of corn, pause for an instant from their labour, the combatants threw a small paving-stone at his oppo- 
and shading the sun-burnt face with a still browner/nent, who drew out the knife with which he used to 
hand, gaze upon the passengers with curious eyes, |scrape shoes, and plunged it up to the hilt in his com- 
while some stout urchin, too small to work, but too! panion’s breast. It is necessary for our story to say 
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that near the hilt of this knife was stamped the name of | 
Lamprey, an eminent cutler in Dublin. With a num- 
ber of significant gestures, which on his audience had} 
all the powers which Demosthenes ascribes to action, | 
he, in a language not purely attic, gave the following 
account of the affair to the judge:—Why, my lard, as| 
I was going past the Royal Exchange, | meets Billy. 
Billy, says I, 

done, says 1; and done and done’s enough between two 
jantlemen. With that Franged them fair and even with 
my hook-em-snivey—up they go. 
Skulls! says I; and down they came three brown, 
mazards. By the holy! you flesh’d em, says he. You) 
lie, says TI. With that he ups w 
year-old,+ and lets drive at me. I outs with my bread- 
earner, § and gives it him up to Lamprey in the bread- 
basket.” 


We cannot afford to quote the witty but long com-) 


| 
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black’s defence.* The author of a work entitled 
“The Great Metropolis” (who ought to know some- 
thing of the lower classes, for he betrays the most 


striking ignorance of the rest) has also collected some 


amusing specimens. 
“*How dared you sell me that odious lobster on 


will you sky a copper? Done, says he:| Saturday as a fresh one?” ‘Did your honour mean to 
j |say that it was not fresh” said the woman, with the 


most perfect coolness. ‘ Did I say it? 1 do say it; the 


Music!* says he./stench on opening was most insufferable.’ ‘ Well, 
) ith 
fresh? Didn't I call at your window on Monday, and all 
ith a lump of a two-|the week, and you wouldn’t have it when it was fresh?"” 


ren, your honour, and whose fault is it that it was not 


* 7 * * * * 


“* Harry, my boy,’ said a cobbler, the other day, toa 


|journeyman tailor, ‘can you lend me a shilling” 


**Bless your soul,’ said the knight of the thimble, 


mentary on the various figures contained iu this ad-|‘ / have not got so much aboul me as would pay the toll at 


dress. 

«Let us now (continue the authors) compare this 
Irish shoeblack’s metaphorical language with the so- 
ber slang of an English blackguard, who, fortunately 
for the ieee of the comparison, was placed some- 
what in similar circumstances. Lord Mansfield, ex- 
amining a man who was a witness in the Court of King’s 
Bench, asked him what he knew of the defendant? 

*¢Oh, my lord, I knew him: J was up to him.’ 

“ ¢ Up to him,’ says his lordship; ‘ what do you mean 
by being up to him” 

“* Mean, my Lord, why, J was down upon him.’ 

«“* Upto him and down upon him,’ says his lordship, 
turning to Counsellor Dunning, ‘ what does the fellow 
mean” 





a turnpike-gate for a broom-stick.’” 


** «Ned, my jolly old fellow,’ said one cartman to 


another, as they both sat quaffing a pot of porter ina 
tap-room, ‘Ned, won’t you have a slice of this here 


loaf ”” 

“*1’m not a bit hungry,’ said Ned. 

“* Take a slice, there’s a good fellow.’ 

*** Well, if I do,’ said Ned, ‘det it be only the bigness 
of a bee's knee.’ ” 

* * * 

*** Holloa, Jack, is that you”’ said one country-look- 
ing personage with a smock-frock to another in the 
same dress, while both Houses of Parliament were on 
fire, in October, 1834. 

“*Vy, Jem,’ said the other, ‘I did not expect to see 


e o * 


« «Why, 1 mean, my lord, as deep as he thought him-| you in this here crowd.’ 


self, 7 stagged him.” 


«<I cannot conceive, friend,’ says his lordship, | gra 


‘what you mean by this sort of language. I do not un- 


derstand it.’ 
*** Not understand it!’ rejoined the fellow with sur- 


prise, ‘ what.a flat you must be!” 


| 


«* « There’s a fine go of it, eh!’ meaning the confla- 
tion. 

** Vy, yes, Jem, I calls that a little bit of a blaze, and 
no mistake; it will soon take the shine out of those 


there engine-men.’ 


“«T should think so. They’ll never put it out; they 


“Though he undervalued Lord Mansfield, this man | might as soon think as how they could extinguish it by 


does not seem to have been a very bright genius. 
his cant words up to him, down upon him, stage 
&e., there are no metaphors; and we confess ourselves 
to be as great flats as his lordship, for we do not under- 
stand this sort of language.” 


Were the question to be decided by these speci- 
mens, the Irish would certainly have the best of it; 
but in the first place, the Englishman's expressions 
are presented without the running commentary with 
which they are ordinarily employed—* Down upon 
you, as the beefsteak said to the gridiron,” “ into you, 
as the fork said to the mutton-chop,” &c., which, 
though it does not make them witty, deducts some- 


him, 





what from the baldness of such terms. In the secord|@ dish, “* ~ 3 
the English carter’s reply is in no ways inferior in 


delicacy or in point. In the quiet, reflective style of 
humour, the English undoubtedly stand first. 


place, the person who chooses the examples virtually 
awards the palm; and we are quite sure that an occa- 
sional perusal of the police reports in the London 
newspapers (particularly the “ an Herald”) 
would supply abundant parallels to the Dublin shoe- 


* Alluding to the harp on the Irish halfpenny. Skulls 


stands for heads, and mazard is the face. 
t Touched with the fleshy part of the thumb. 
¢ A middling-sized stone. The metaphor is borrow- 


ed from the grazier’s vocab . 
§ Bread-earner means the knife with which he scraped 
shoes. 





In| spitting on it.’ 


‘put it out, though they were to pour the whole 
it like a sack of 


day (adds the author) menuons to me, that he re 
'the image of the ‘sack of pe«atoes’ as one of the 
‘est and most 
considerable time.”” 


and we also 
excecding! . 
commend 


might expect his wife to keep a secret. 
the folly of that ere at home.— Vaiter, bring me an- 
other pint of beer and a pipe and backy.” Equally 


—— 


“*Put it out! Heaven bless you, Jack, the 


—— 
‘hames on 
potatoes.’ ” 

most popular writers of the present 


Id- 
oetical he bas heard made use of for a 


**QOne of the 


We are inclined to agree with the popular writer, 
admire the metaphor of the bee’s knee 

We have heard a French waiter highly 
for saying to a lady who had just declined 
«Encore un soupgon, Madame,” and surely 


“Ay,” said a coalheaver at a public-house, “he 
I’ve larned 


* See Mornings at Bow Street. By John Wight 


(Bow Street Reporter to the Morning Herald.) Mr, James 
Smith and the other authors of 
thews’ 4¢ Homes, have also embodied several striking 
specimens of low humour, 


e late Charles Mat- 
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ood was a coachman’s soliloquy, overheard by a 
riend of ours:—*“ Here, waiter, bring me another 
glass of brandy-and-water—cold without—for \’in 
weary of this wicked world.” 

Instances such as these afford strong ground for 
suspecting that Mr. and Miss Edgeworth’s conclu- 
sions have been rather hastily caught up, but it was 
reserved for Mr. Dickens to complete the vindication 
of our national honour in this respect, and most satis- 
factorily has he executed the task; for he has con- 
trived to endow Sam Weller alone with as much 
quaint humoar, fanciful illustration, and expressive 
language, as would set up half a dozen of the clever- 
est shoeblacks in Dublin, or the best rapparees in 
Edgworthstown. Nor does he appear to us to have 
drawn much on his own invention for the embellish- 
ments of this universal favourite’s discourse; on the 
contrary, most of Sam’s turns and figures will be in- 
stantly recognized by all who have paid attention to 
the style of thinking and talking prevalent amongst 
the order he represents. Sam's first appearance as 
** Boots” affords an apposite example :— 


‘A loud ringing of one of the bells was followed 
by the appearance of a smart chambermaid in the upper 
sleeping gallery, who, after tapping at one of the doors, 

receiving a request from within, called over the 
balustrades— 

eee Sam!’ 

** *Halloo,’ replied the man with the white hat. 

*** Number twenty-two wants his boots.’ 

***Ask number twenty-two, vether he’ll have ’em 
now, or vait till he gets ’em,’ was the reply. 

***Come, don’t be a fool, Sam,’ said the girl coax- 
ingly, ‘the gentleman wants his boots directly.’ 

*** Well, you area nice young ’ooman for a musical 
partys you are,’ said the boot-cleaner. ‘ Look at these 

re boots—eleven pair 0’ boots; and one shoe as 
b’longs to number six, with the wooden leg. The 
eleven boots is to be called at half-past eight, and the 
shoe at nine, Who’s number twenty-two, that’s to put 
all the others out? No, no: reg’lar rotation, as Jack 
Ketch said, Wren he tied the men up. Sorry to keep 
you a waitin’, Sx, but I’ll attend to you directly.’ 

“ Saying which, the man in the white hat set to work 
upon a top-boot with increased assiduity. 

“ There was anothet loud ring; and the bustling old 
landlady of the White Hort wade her appearance in 
the opposite gallery. 

***Sam,’ cried the landlady,—* wrere’s that lazy, 
idle—why, Sam—oh, there you are; why don’t you 
answer?’ 

“*Vould’nt be gen-teel to answer till you'd done 
talking,’ replied Sam gruffly. 

“ «Here, clean them shoes for number seventeen 4j- 
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indignation, singling out the boots in question from the 
heap before him. ‘ For all I know’d he was one o’ the 
regular threepennies. Private room! and a lady too! 
If he’s any thing of a gen’lm’n, he’s vurth a shillin’ a 
day, let alone the arrands.’ is 

“ «We want to know,’ said the little man, solemnly ; 
*and we ask the question of you, in order that we may 
not awaken apprehensions inside—we want to know 
who you’ve got in this house, at present.’ 

“Who there is in the house!’ said Sam, in whose 
mind the inmates were always represented by that par- 
ticular article of their costume, which came under his 
immediate superintendence. ‘ There’s a vooden leg in 
number six, there’s a pair of Hessians in thirteen, 
there’s two pair of halves in the commercial, there’s 
these here painted tops in the snuggery inside the bar, 
and five more tops in the coffee-room.’ 

*** Nothing more”’ said the little man. 

“*Stop a bit,’ replied Sam, suddenly recollecting 
himself. ‘Yes; there’s a pair of Vellington’s a 
deal vorn, and a pair o’ lady’s shoes in number five. 


as” 


This figure of speech, as bold and fine a one as even 
Miss Edgeworth could desire, is now in every-day 
use. You may hear the cad of an omnibus composed- 
ly informing the driver that he is to take up “ two 
elephants and a bricklayer; meaning two passengers 
at The Elephant and Castle, and one at the Brick- 
layer’s Arms: the chambermaid answers the, land- 
lady’s inquiries about the lady who arrived last night, 
by stating that she is changed from twenty-seven to 
Afty-four : the head-waiter at a chop-house calls to 
his subordinates to look sharp, because “a boiled 
beef and greens” has just gone down stairs without 
paying; and the landlord of a suburban tea-garden 
shouts out—* I’m blowed if there an’t two brandies- 
and-water getting over the pales.” 


Mr. Weller’s account of his early life and education 
is another good specimen :— 


“* Delightful prospect, Sam,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

*«* Beats the chimbley pots, Sir,’ replied Mr. Wel- 
ler, touching his hat. 

“<1 suppose you have hardly seen anything but 
chimney-pots bricks and mortar all your life, Sam,’ 
said Mr. Pickwick, smiling. 

‘**1T worn’t always a boots, Sir,’ said Mr. Weller, with 
a shake of the head. ‘I was a vagginer’s boy once.’ 

** «When was that?’ inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ « When I vas first pitched neck and crop into the 
world, to play at lea with its troubles,’ replied 
Sam. ‘I vas a carrier’s at startin’: then a vag- 
giner’s, then a helper, then a boots. Now I’m a 

"lm’n’s servant. I shall be a gen’lm’n myself one of 





rectly, and take ’em to private sitting-room, number 
five, first floor.’ 

** The landlady flung a pair of lady’s shoes into the 
yard, and bustled away. 

« * Number 5,’ said Sam, as he picked up the shoes, 
and taking a piece of chalk from his peabek made a 
mem um of their destination on the soles—‘ Lady’s 
shoes and private sittin’ room! I suppose she didn’t 
come in the vaggin.’ 

“She came in early this morning,’ cried the girl, 
who was still leaning over the railing of the gallery, 
* with a gentleman in a hackney-coach, and it’s him as 
wants his boots, and you’d better do ’em, and that’s all 
about it.’ 

“*Vy didn’t you say so before, said Sam, with great 


ese days, perhaps, with a pipe in my mouth, anda 
summer in back pa og Who knows? I 
shvald’nt be surprised, for one.’ 

ue You are quite a philosopher, Sam,’ said Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

“*Tt runs in the family, I b’lieve, Sir,’ replied Mr. 
Weller. ‘My father’s wery much in that line, now. If 
my mother-in-law blows him up, he whistles. She flies 
in a passion, and breaks his pipe ; he steps out, and gets 

her. Then she screams wery loud, and falls into 
’*sterics ; and he smokes very ortably ’till she comes 
toagain. That's phi y, Sir, an’t wt?’ 

“**A very substitute for it, at all events,’ re- 
plied Mr. Pickwick, laughing. ‘It must have been of 
—_ ' service to you, in the course of your rambling life, 
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«*Service, Sir!’ exclaimed Sam. ‘You may say ere every man of genius who ventures to take hu- 
that. Arter I run away from the carrier, and afore I/man life, in all its gradations, for his subject-matter. 
took up with the vagginer, I had unfurnished lodgings | Fielding has a chapter headed: “ Of many things na- 
for a fortnight.’ : ‘ s ; tural, but low,” and his novels teem with allusions to 

“* Unfurnished lodgings” said Mr. Pickwick. _/this class of objectors, well personified in his Slip- 

«+ Yes—the dry arches of Waterloo Bridge. Fine) slops and Graveairs, who shrink instinctively from con- 
sleeping-place—vithin ten minutes’ walk of all the| rae; with stage-coach passengers, and have “ low,” 
ublic offices—only if there is any objection to it, it is) 444 «low creatures,” eternally in their mouths.— 
Some. 8 rayther too airy. 1 see some Piss | Fielding, however, evidently writhed under the re- 
= . ae . ° . roach; and few modern writers have attempted the 

5 > bomepene yes SS a Tepe, we ao of subjects which exposed him to it, ‘elibont 
at Sights, Sir, resumed Mr. Weller, ‘as ’ud pene-| ever and anon giving the reader to understand that in 
trate your benevolent heart, and come out on the other 8° doing they are descending from their sphere, or de- 
side. You don’t see the reg’lar wagrants there; trust|Scribed scenes of what they call fashion, without 
‘em, they knows better than that. Young beggars, | insinuating that they are there thoroughly at home— 
male and female, as hasn’t made a rise in their profes- wheuce, probably, it happens that the most essentially 
sion, takes up their quarters there sometimes ; but it’s vulgar productions of the day are those which treat of 
generally the worn-out, starving, houseless creeturs as | marquesses and dukes. There is none of this weak- 
rolls themselves up in the dark corners 0’ them lone-/ ness or want of self-respect in Mr. Dickens ; he moves 
some places—poor creeturs as an’t up to the twopenny as naturally and as easily amongst his favourite cha- 


! 
ro) 





be __ |Facters, as if there were no such things as conventional 
**¢ And pray, Sam, what is the twopenny rope” 0 | proprieties to offend against, and no more dreams of 
quired Mr. Pickwick. : J ; . being aceused of coarseness for the appropriate and 
_ “*The twopenny rope, Sir,’ replied Mr. Weller, ‘ is) idiomatic language he places in their mouths, than a 
sets cheap lodgin’house, vere the beds is twopence ‘| Wilson or a Gainsborough would dream of ineurring 
night. such a penalty for placing a pigstye in a landscape. 
> > } ° ? - . “. . 
ie Mt do they call a bed a rope for” said Mr. -pyj, perfect good faith and straightiorwardness on fis 
ickwi é eben 
: . oa” ad - .q| part greatly enhance the verisimilitude and consequent 
“* Bless your innocence, Sir, that an’t it, replied || rect of his delineations, and there is, moreover, a 


Sam. * Ven the lady and gen’lm’n as keeps the Hot-el, | calth : Parr ay 
brett i y, manly, independent spirit diffused over them, 
Svat hiagen basigae, Chey thats Raleeese which (as a northern critic would say,) is positively 


floor ; but this would’nt do at no price, ’cos instead o’| c ~ : : 
taking a moderate twopenn’orth o’ sleep, the lodgers |” refreshing,” after the sickly affectation and super- 


used to lie there half the day. So now they has two Ciliousness of the silver-fork and fine-gentleman school 
ropes, "bout six foot apart, and three from the floor, of writers, when they condescend to describe the 
which s right down the room; and the beds are|manners and modes of thought of persons living be- 


made of slips of coarse sacking, stretched across ’em.’ yond the pale of what is termed, par eminence, so- 
“* Well,’ said Mr. Pickwick. | 


ciety. 
“«* Well,’ said Mr. Weller, ‘the adwantage o’ the! The primary cause, then, of this author’s success, 
plan’s hobvious. At six o’clock every mornin’, they|we take to be his felicity in working up the genuine 


lets go the ropes at one end, and down falls all the| mother-wit and unadulterated vernacular idioms of the 
lodgers. Consequence is, that being thoroughly |lower classes of London—for he grows comparatively 
waked, they gets up wery quietly, and walks away! ”|/common-place and tame the moment his foot is off the 
ve ’ stones, and betrays infallible symptoms of Cockney- 
As we have taken objection to sundry erudite terms] igm jn all his aspirations at rurality. As for game 
and allusions which occur occasionally in other dia-| ang game-keepers, he appears to possess about the 
logues of the kind, it may be as well to say that We! came amount of general knowledge concerning them, 
make an exception for “ philosophy”—a term con-|that Winkle and Tupman display during the shooting 
stantly employed by the lower orders to express) excursion; and Wardle’s Manor House, with its 
what exceeds their comprehension. When Captain merry doings at Christmas-time, is neither more nor 
Parry’s men were vying with each other in admira-| jess than Bracebridge Hall at second-hand. Indeed, 
tion of the play got up and acted by the officers, 49/ one throughout distinguishes at a glance the scenes 
old boatswain’s mate exclaimed, “Clever! I call it}drawn from actual observation from those copied, 
philosophy, by George ! - imitated, or imagined. Thus, we mach doubt whe- 
A Cockney critic says pathetically of Ben Jonson,|iher Mr. Dickens was ever present at one of Mrs, 
that we generally find ourselves in low company, and| {eo Hunter's déjedners ; but we feel quite sure that 
see no hope of getting out of it. The same might be) he was acquainted with Mr. Bob Sawyer, and accom- 
said of the Pickwick Papers, with the addition that) panied Mr. Pickwick to the supper party given by 
we = pore "— — bad de detiogey | oo that young gentleman to his associates. ‘The follow- 
is nothing offensive ve o Mr.|; vei 
Dickens's delineations, and itis a remarkable fact AS NS Se ey eee 
that his writings are most popularamongst the women! «. «+ should be very sorry, Sawyer,’ said Mr, Nodd 
of the ‘higher circles. We once heard a celebrated) +t, create any Ker st at ~ friend’s table, al 
beauty jocularly pro. a party, to which hone were! much less at your’s, Sawyer,—very; but I must take 
to be admissible who did not consider Sam Weller this opportunity of informing Mr. Gunter that he is no 
essentially a gentleman. With such testimony in his) gentleman.’ 
favour, Mr. Dickens may well afford to disregard the) ««* And J should be very sorry, Sawyer, to create 
imputation of vulgarity, invariably and indiscrimi-| any disturbance in the street in which you reside,’ said 
nately levelled by the tawdry affecters of gentility) Mr. Gunter, ‘but I’m afraid I shall be under the neces- 




















sity of alarming the neighbours by throwing the person 
who has just spoken, out 0’ window.’ 
««* What do you mean by that, Sir” inquired Mr. 
Noddy. 
« « What I say, Sir,’ replied Mr. Gunter. 
***1 should like to see you do it, Sir,’ said Mr. Nod- 
dy. 
“You shall feel me do it in half a minute, Sir,’ re- 
plied Mr. Gunter. 
“ «T request that you'll favour me with your card, 
Sir,’ said Mr. Noddy. 
“Pll do nothing of the kind, Sir,’ replied Mr. Gun- 
ter. 
** «Why not, Sir?’ inquired Mr. Noddy. 
***Because you'll stick it up over your chimney- 


piece, and delude your visiters into the false belief 


that a gentleman has been to see you, Sir,’ replied Mr. 
Gunter. 

“Sir, a friend of mine shall wait on you in the 
morning,’ said Mr. Noddy. 

“*Sir, I’m very much obliged to you for the caution, 
and I'll leave particular directions with the servant to 
lock up the spoons,’ replied Mr. Gunter.” 


Fqually good is the sketch of the same gentleman's 
domestic arrangements, after he has passed his exam- 
ination as a surgeon and apothecary, and set up for 
himself ;— 

«* But he had no opportunity of pondering over his 
love just then, for Bob Sawyer’s return was the 
immediate precursor of the arrival of a meat pie from 
the baker’s, of which that gentleman insisted on his 
staying to partake. The cloth was laid by an oc- 


casional charwoman, who officiated in the capacity of 


Mr. Bob Sawyer’s housekeeper; and a third knife and 
fork having been borrowed from the mother of the 
boy in the grey livery (for Mr. Sawyer’s domestic ar- 
rangements were as yet conducted on a limited scale, ) 


they sat down to dinner; the beer being served up, as 


Mr. Sawyer remarked, ‘ in its native pewter.’ 


“ After dinner, Mr. Bob Sawyer ordered in the larg- 


est mortar in the shop, and proceeded to brew a reek- 


ing jorum of rum-punch therein, stirring up, and amal- 


gamating the materials with a pestle in a very creditable 
and apothecary-like manner. Mr. Sawyer being a 
bachelor, had only one tumbler in the house, which 
was assigned to Mr. Winkle as a compliment to the 


visiter, Mr. Ben Allen being accommodated with a fun- 
nel with a cork in the narrow end, and Bob Sawyer 


contenting himself with one of those wide-lipped crys- 
tal vessels inscribed with a variety of cabalistic charac- 


ters, in which chemists are wont to measure out their 
liquid drugs in compounding prescriptions. These pre- 
liminaries adjusted, the punch was tasted, and pro- 

t 
Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen should be considered at 
liberty to fill twice to Mr. Winkle’s once, they started 
fair, with great satisfaction and good-fellowship.”—pp. 


nounced excellent; and it having been arran 


408, 9. 


He is by no means equally happy in delineating the 
ittle 


rival profession of the law and its dependents. 
Perker, the bustling, dapper man of business, is well 
enough, but his clerk Lowten, at his orgies, was evi- 


dently suggested by Paulus Pleydell’s at High Jinks, |fit by so striking a 
ickwick’s preliminary interview with Ser-| whilst Potts, the editor of the “ Eatanswill Gazette,” 


and Mr. 
= Stubbins is improbable, as well as dull—at 
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eee believed that the counsel in Bardell versus 
ickwick are portraits, but we have tried in vain to 
discover more than a very faint resemblance in either 
of them, and Serjeant Buzfuz’s speech is certainly not 
in the manner of the gentleman supposed to be in- 
tended under the name. It is simply a clever quiz on 
a style of oratory which was finally quizzed out of 
fashion by Lord Brougham many years ago, on an oc- 
easion which our professional readers will readily 
recall. Mr. Justice Stareleigh, however, is an admi- 
rable likeness of an ex-judge, who, with many valua- 
ble qualities of head and Sonat, had made himself a 
legitimate object of ridicule by his ludicrous explo- 
sions of irritability on the bench. The rebuke which 
Sam Weller receives for the incautious employment 
of an illustration, is a perfect piece of imitation in its 
way :— 

** Now, Mr. Weller” said Serjeant Buzfuz. 

** Now, sir,” replied Sam. 

“] believe you are in the service of Mr. Pickwick, 
the defendant in this case. Speak up, if you please, 
Mr. Weller.” 

**] mean to speak up, sir,” replied Sam; “I am in 
the service o’ that ere gen’l’man, and a wery good ser- 
vice it is.” 

** Little to do, and plenty to get, I suppose?” said 
Serjeant Buzfuz, with jocularity. 

“Oh, quite enough to get, sir, as the soldier said ven 
they ordered him three hundred and fifty lashes,” re- 
plied Sam. 

“ You must not tell us what the soldier, or any other 
man, said, sir,” interposed the judge, ‘it’s not evi- 
dence.” 

“ Wery good, my lord,” replied Sam. 


In justice to the little judge, it should be added that 
such an interruption was full as likely to proceed from 
the late Lord ‘Tenterden, who had contracted so strict 
and inveterate a habit of keeping himself and every- 
body else to the precise matter in hand, that once, 
during a circuit dinner, having asked a country magis- 
trate if he would take venison, and receiving what he 
deemed an evasive reply somewhat to the following 
effect, “Thank you, my lord, I’m going to take some 
boiled chicken ;” his lordship sharply retorted, * That, 
sir, is no answer to my question: I ask yon again if 
you will take venison, and I will trouble you to say 
yes or no, without further prevarication.” 

Amongst the numerous secondary causes of the suc- 
cess of these papers, we have only space remaining to 
particularize two—the glancing vein of -humour- 
ed satire which pervades the whole of them, like the 
ground colour in shot silks, and the stories, 4 la Long- 
bow, with which they are so plentifully interspersed. 
It is a remark equally applicable to the satirieal allu- 
sions and the stories, that the shortest, sharpest, most 
glancing, and least elaborated, are the best. Thus, 
Stiggins, the Marquis of Granby Tartuffe, becomes 
a dead bore from the pertinacity with which his 


n seawe.4 is forced upon us, though we trust the 
a 


vocates of the voluntary system will not fail to pro- 
rsonification of their principle ; 


presents in the course of a scene or two a complete 


east the only probable thing in it is the Serjeant’s|exposure of a class of pretenders who are doing the 


eagerness to get rid of a client who seemed to have 


no definite object in coming to him, beyond that of/fluence of the newspaper press. The borou 





delivering a roundabout and unnecessery address. It 





best that in them lies to neutralize the beneficial in- 
1 B / justice, 
again, and his posse comitatus, are ren compara- 
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tively ineffective by being overdone ; whilst the bully-|say haberdasher—(loud cheers)—who, jealous of the 
ing, blustering, brow-beating system of cross-exami-| praise which had been—perhaps undeservedly—be- 
nation pursued in the higher courts is satisfactorily| stowed on his (Mr. Pickwick’s) researches, and smart- 
shown up in the course of afew sentences. A fair" under the censure which had been heaped upon 
specimen of Mr. Dickens’s tact in stimulating the| his own feeble attempts at rivalry, now took this vile 
reader's attention by little sly allusions to contempo- *"4 calumnious mode of- 


: : | ***Mr, Blotton (of Aldgate) rose to order. Did the 
Fn di ap lw raga by 2 paragraph of Serjeant), urable Pickwickian allude to him? (Cries of ‘Or- 


3 ; » rd der,’ ‘Chair,’ s Yes,’ *No,’ ‘Go on,’ ‘ Leave off,’ &c.) 
: oho tebe one meine Ls oa Sars “¢Mr, Pickwick would not put up to be put down 
peeayer d= 9" meer ae ~~ 4 peat - . _ pe bares by clamour. He had alluded to the honourable gentle- 
are adm anc- »|man. (Great excitement.) 
and which speak volumes indeed. These letters, too,! «+ Mr. Blotton would only say, then, that he repelled 
bespeak the character of the man. They are not open, the hon, gent.’s false and scurrilous accusation with pro- 
es eee nothing but the| found contempt. (Great cheering.) The hon. gent. 
ae vband perce y r-emeeg bat, Sorte indy, rid — a — Fae confusion, and loud cries of 
sly, r n ‘ » Far!« Chair’ and ‘ Order.’) 
more conclusive than if couched in the most glowing! ««« Mr. A. Snodgrass rose to order. He threw him- 
a. and > ono er pe A mage that) self upon the chair. (Hear.) He wished to know 
note aia ka er one oary pay ape te by woeory this oe contest between two members 
ette , » OY | of that club Id be allowed t tinue. 
Pickwick, to mislead and delude any third parties into| hear.) eee Beet ee at See 
whose hands they might fall. Let me read the first:—| ««"The chairman was quite sure the hon. Pickwick- 
or oot A > — an tee foxy Echos lian would withdraw the expression he had just made 
an _seuce. . en, | use of. 
Sceuhs chee! Pe meg dinin ps mn “es . wate, with . ego respect for the chair, 
: Ss: ! = | was quite sure he would not. 
par ee yg aw pees . sang ts “*The chairman felt it his imperative duty to de- 
wus ing _ _ Th. sis > Pe d _& ass ow | mand of the honourable gentleman, whether he had 
which is ” itself apidloni* Side Mrs. B T chal the expression which had just escaped him in a 
: 8. B., /common sense. 
not be at home till to-morrow. Slow coach.’ And then) «+ fr, Blotton had no hesitation in saying that he 
follows this very remarkable expression—* Don’t trou-/had not—he had used the word in its Pickwickian 
ble yourself about the warming-pan.’ The warming~|sense. (Hear, hear.) He was bound to acknowledge 
pan! Why, geutlonen, who does trouble himself about | that, personally, he entertained the highest regard and 
a warming-pan? When was the peace of mind of man| esteem for the honourable gentleman; he had merely 
or woman broken or disturbed by a warming-pan, considered him a humbug in a Pickwickian point of 
which is in itself a harmless, a useful, and I will add, view. (Hear, hear. ) 
“*Mr. Pickwick felt much gratified by the fair, 


gentlemen, a comforting article of domestic furniture’) 
Why is Mrs. Bardell so earnestly entreated not to agi! candid, and full explanation of his honourable friend. 
tate herself about this warming-pan, unless (as is nO) He begged it to be at once understood, that his own 
doubt the case) it is a mere cover for hidden fire—a/ observations had been merely intended to bear a Pick- 


mere substitute for some endearing word or promise, | wickian construction. (Cheers.)’ ” 
agreeably to a preconcerted system of correspondence, 
artfully contrived by Pickwick with a view to his con-| We have said that the stories, equally with the 
templated desertion, and which I am not in a condition) satire, are occasionally weakened by amplification: 
to explain” |for example, the story of the man who kijled himself 

The following extract, containing a palpable hit of; with crumpets (occupying a page and a half in No. 
much more general application, is given, in the hope| 16) is a prosy version of a story, told in four lines of 
that it may not be without its effect on a certain as- Mr. Croker’s * Boswell,” of the Hon. Mr. D " 
sembly just about to assemble; which, improved as it who, being assured by his physician that if he went 
recently has been by the exclusion of many of the/on eating muffins he would die of them, ordered half- 
most disorderly and disreputable of its members, still /a-dozen, ate them, and then shot himself through the 
retains enough of the new leaven to make it not im-|head. ‘To give another instance—the story of the lit- 
probable that altercation and recrimination, instead of tle man who never ventured outside the prison walls 
legislation, will be still the order of the day. Mr.|on leave, after the turnkey had threatened to shut him 
Pickwick is on his legs :— out altogether, is well told; but we get the whole 


«He was a humble individual. (No, no.) Still he point in the well-known anecdote of the man who, 


. having obtained a day rule in the Fleet, and not 
could not but feel that they had selected him for a ser- knowing what other use to make of his holiday, spent 


it in the King’s Bench prison. Still, Number Twenty 
is the best bit in the prison scenes, if we except the 
fellow who sleeps under a table because he had been 
used to a four-posted bed; and we believe Sam We!- 
ler himself was not more rejoiced at the terminuiiou 
of his master’s imprisonment than ourselves. In fact, 
the wretchedness of prisons and madhouses is too 
real, physical, matter-of-fact and material for books of 
this sort, and we turn away repelled and sickening 
from such sights, instead of pausing to sympathise 


vice of great honour, and of some danger. Travelling 
was in a troubled state, and the minds of coachmen 
were unsettled. Let them look abroad, and contem- 
plate the scenes which were enacting around them. 
Stage coaches were upsetting in all directions, horses 
were bolting, boats were overturning, and boilers were 
bursting. (Cheers—a voice ‘No.’) No! (Cheers) 
Let that honourable Pickwickian who cried ‘No’ so 
loudly come forward and deny it, if he could. (Cheers.) 
Who was it that cried ‘No? (Enthusiastic cheering.) 
Was it some vain and disappointed man—he would not 
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with the sufferers. We suspect that Fielding has 
been the innocent cause of Mr. Dickens's error of| 
judgment in this particular, for Fielding gives an ex- 
tremely disagreeable account of the prisons and lock- 
up houses of his time; but he presents no pictures 
of absolute starvation, and he had at Jeast the atro- 
cious nature of the existing abuse, and the advan- 
tages of exposing it, to justify him; whilst Mr. 
Dickens invents and heightens with an exclusive view 
to effect, for most assuredly the state of things de- 
seribed by him bears a much closer resemblance to 
the state of things described in *“ Amelia,” than to 
the present conditiou of the Fleet; and he cannot re- 
quire to be told that exaggeration tends rather to the 
confirmation of an evil than to the correction of it. 
But there is no necessity for impugning his accuracy, 
since our objection rests on the plain principle of 
criticism,—that the detailed description of bodily pain 
and deprivation is not a legitimate mode of exciting 
terror or pity, or the diary of an hospital nurse would 
be the finest and truest of tragedies—a mistake into 
which the author of the “ Diary of a Physician” ac- 
tually fell, when he made the interest of his narrative 
turn on the symptoms of a loathsome disease, pro- 
longed in agony and terminating in death ;—nay, a 
comparatively delicate introduction of which sort of 
thing was sufficient to poison half the pathos of Miss 
Edgeworth’s first ated Belinda.”” When the ob- 
ject is merely to soften or agitate, the ideal should 
greatly preponderate over the actual ; there should be 
just facts enough for the imagination to build upon, 
and the last extremity should be rather suggested 
than expressed—as in the following reflections on the 
Inns of Court, which shows, that Mr. Dickens can 
exercise a complete mastery over the elements of 
genuine pathos when it pleases him :— 


“* Aha!’ said the old man, ‘ who was talking about 
lied Mr. Pickwick—‘ I was observ- 


the Inns”’ 

“ «T was, Sir,’ re 
ing what singular old places they are.’ 

“ * You!’ said the old man, contemptuously—* What 
do you know of the time when young men shut them- 
selves up in those lonely rooms, and read and read, 
hour after hour, and night after night, till their reason 
wandered beneath their midnight studies; till their 
mental powers were exhausted ; till morning’s light 
brought no freshness or health to them; and they sank 
beneath the unnatural devotion of their youthful ener- 
gies to their dry old books’ Coming down to a later 
time, and a very different day, what do you know of 
the gradual sinking beneath consumption, or the quick 
wasting of fever—the grand results of ‘life’ and dissi- 
pation—which men have undergone in those same 
rooms? How many vain pleaders for mercy do you 
think have turned away heart-sick from the lawyer’s 
office, to find a resting-place in the Thames, or a refuge 
in the gaol? They are no ordinary houses, those. There 
is not a panel in the old wainscotting but what, if it 
were endowed with the powers of speech and memory, 
could start from the wall, and tell its tale of horror— 
the romance of life, Sir, the romance of life. Common- 
place as they may seem now, I tell you they are strange 
old places, and 1 would rather hear many a legend with 
a terrific-sounding name, than the true history of one 
old set of chambers.’ 

** There was something so odd in the old man’s sud- 
den energy, and the subject which had called it forth, 
that Mr. Pickwick was prepared with no observation in 
reply; and the old man checking his impetuosity, and 
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resuming the leer, which had disappeared during his 
previous excitement, said— 

“**Look at them in another light—their most com- 
mon-place and least romantic; what fine places of slow 
torture they are. Think of the needy man who has 
spent his all, beggared himself, and pinched his friends, 
to enter the profession, which is destined never to 
yield a morsel of bread to him. The waiting—the hope 
—the disappointment—the fear—the misery—the po. 
verty—the blight on his hopes, and to his career—the 
suicide perhaps, or, better still, the shabby, slip-shod 
drunkard. Am I not right about them, eh” And the 
old man rubbed his hands, and leered as if in delight 
at having found another point of view in which to place 
his favourite subject. 

“Mr. Pickwick eyed the old man with great curi- 
osity, and the remainder of the company smiled, and 
looked on in silence.” 

The anecdote with which the old gentleman follows 
up the impression is in Mr. Dickens’s best manner, 
and may serve to show how much his aneedotes gain 
in point by condensation : 


*< «Talk of your German universities!’ said the little 
old man. ‘Pooh, pooh! there’s romance enough at 
home, without going half a mile for it, only people 
never think of it.’ 

***] never thought of the romance of this particular 
subject before, certainly,’ said Mr. Pickwick, laughing 

** «To be sure you didn’t,’ said the little old man, 
‘of course not. Asa friend of mine used to say to me, 
** What is there in chambers, in particular” ‘ Queer 
old places,’ said I. ‘ Not at all,’ said he, ‘ Lonely,’ said 
I. ‘Nota bit of it,’ said he. He died one morning of 
apoplexy, as he was going to open his outer door; fell 
with his head in his own letter-box, and there he lay for 
eighteen months. Everybody thought he’d gone out 
of town.’ 

***And how was he found at last” inquired Mr 
Pickwick. 

‘** «The benchers determined to break his door open, 
as he hadn’t paid any rent for two years. So they did. 
Forced the lock ; and a very dusty skeleton in a blue 
coat, black knee-shorts, and silks, fell forward in the 
arms of the porter who opened the door. Queer, that, 
Rather, perhaps; rather, eh?” And the little old man 
put his head more on one side, and rubbed his hands 
with unspeakable glee.” 





Having made up our minds as to the origin of Mr. 
Dickens's popularity, it remains to add a word er two 
as to its durability, of which many warm admirers are 
already beginning to doubt—not, it must be owned, 
without reason; for the last three or four numbers are 
certainly much inferior to the former ones, and indica- 
tions are not wanting that the particular vein of hv- 
mour which has hitherto yielded so much attractive 
metal, is worked out. This, indeed, from its very a- 
ture, must have been anticipated by any cleat-sighted 
‘and caleulating observer from the first, and we fear 
that the quantity of alloy mixed up with the genuine 
ore to fit it for immediate use, will materially impair 
its lustre when the polish of novelty has worn off. 
The essential question, therefore, seems to be, whe- 
ther Mr. Dickens is endowed with the quality for 
which Lord Byron gave Sir Walter Scott credit, when 
he said, that the moment the public interest in Sir 
Walter’s poetry began to flag, he turned about and 
flashed forth as a novelist, and were it possible for the 
= to become satiated with his novels, he would 

or make for himself a third road to popularity— 
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in other words, whether Mr. Dickens be a true man of|eccentric individual on whom this title has been be- 


genius, assuming genius (according to Dr. Johnson's 
definition) to consist of large general powers capable 
of being directed to any given end or object. Before 
answering this question, we turn to the three volumes 
entitled Sketches by Boz, and in them we find much 
of the same nicety of observation and quaint percep- 
tion of the ludicrous as in the Pickwick Papers; but 
the essays distinguished by these qualities bear a 
small proportion to those in which the laboured, the 
common-place, or the imitative style predominates. 
The longest, ** The Boarding House,”’ and “ Passages 
in the Life of Mr. Wilkins Tottle,” have certainly no 
merit to compensate for their tediousness: “ The Pa- 
rish” lies too near Miss Mitford’s Village: ** Horatio 
Sparkins”’ is a prose and very prosy version of an in- 
cident in the life of Miss Biddy Fudge; and the story 
of the broker’s man waiting at table at the execution- 
ereditor’s request, is one of the very oldest we remem- 
ber to have heard. But “The Curate” is a clever 
sketch; “Public Dinners” are most graphically hit 
off; ** Hackney Coach Stands” and ** Gin Shops” are 
good; ** The Last Cab-driver,” capital; and we wil- 
lingly make allowance for the occasional dulness of 
“The Great Winglebury Duel,” (since dramatised by 
the author for Mr. Braham’s theatre) for the sake of 
the * Boots,” who, however, to judge from the like- 
ness, must certainly belong to the Weller family :— 


***You are the upper boots, I think”? inquired Mr. 
Trott. 

“*Yes, 1am the upper boots,’ replied a voice from 
inside a velveteen case with mother-of-pearl buttons— 
‘that is, I’m the boots as b’longs to the house; the other 
man’s my man, as goes errands and does odd jobs—top- 
boots, and half-boots I calls us.’ 

“*You’re from London?’ inquired Mr. Trott. 

“ € Driv a cab once,’ was the laconic reply. 

“ «Why don’t you drive it now?’ asked Mr. Trott. 

“*Cos I over-driv the cab, and driv over a ’ooman,’ 
replied the top-boots, with brevity.””—Sketches, vol. ii. 
p. 193. 


The likeness is still more palpable in the following 
colloquy :— 

“© «Spare my life!’ exclaimed Troit, raising his 
hands imploringly. 

« «J don’t want your life,’ replied the boots, disdain- 
fully, ‘though I think it ’ud be a charity if somebody 
took it.’ 

* «No, no, it wouldn’t,’ interrupted poor Mr. Trott 
hurriedly ; ‘no, no, it wouldn’t! [—I—’d rather keep 
it.’ 

“*Q werry well,’ said the boots; ‘that’s a mere 
matter *of taste—every one to his liking, as the man 
sid when he pisoned his-self. Hows’ever, all I’ve got 
to say is this here: You sit quietly down in that chair, 
and [’ll sit hoppersite you here; and if you keep quiet, 
and don’t stir, I won’t ge you; but if you move 
hand or foot *till half-past twelve o’clock, I shall alter 
the expression of your countenance so completely, that 
the next. time you look in the glass, you'll ask vether 
you’re gone out of town, and ven you’re likely to come 
my again. So sit down.’ ”— Sketches, vol. ii. pp. 
207, 8. 


“The Last Cab-driver,” however, is, in our opinion, 
the chef-d’auvre of these volumes, and we are 
tempted to quote a short biographical notice of the 
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stowed : 


“Mr. William Barker, then, for that was the gentle- 
man’s name— Mr. William Barker was born but 
why need we relate where Mr. William Barker was 
born, or when? Why scrutinize the entries in parochial 
ledgers, or seck to penetrate the Lucinian mysteries of 
Lying-in-hospitals? Mr. William Barker was born, or 
he had never been. There is a son—there was a father. 
There is an effect—there was a cause. Surely this is 
sufficient information for the most Fatima-like curiosity ; 
and, if it be not, we regret our inability to supply any 
further evidence on the point. Can there be a more 
satisfactory, or more strictly parliamentary course? Im- 
possible. 

* We at once avow a similar inability to record at what 
precise period, or by what particular process, this gen- 
tleman’s patronymic, of William Barker, became cor- 
rupted into ‘Bill Boorker.’ Mr. Barker acquired a high 
standing and no inconsiderable reputation among the 
members of that profession to which he more peculiarly 
devoted his energies: and to them he was generally 
known either by the familiar appellation of * Bill Boor- 
ker,’ or the flattering designation of ‘ Aggrawatin Bill,’ 
the latter being a playful and expressive sobriquet, illus- 
trative of Mr. Barker’s great talent in ‘ aggrawatin’ and 
rendering wild such subjects of his Majesty as are con- 
veyed from place to place, through the instrumentality 
of omnibusses, Of the early life of Mr. Barker little 
is known, and even that little is involved in considerable 
doubt and obscurity, A want of application, a rest- 
lessness of purpose, a thirsting after porter, a love of 
all that is roving and cadger-like in nature, shared in 
common with many other great genuises, appear to 
have been his leading characteristics. The busy hum 
of a parochial free-school, and the shady repose of a 
county gaol, were alike inefficacious in producing the 
slightest alteration in Mr. Barker’s disposition—his 
feverish attachment to change and variety nothin 
could repress; his native daring no punishment coal 
subdue. 

“If Mr. Barker can be fairly said to have had any 
weakness in his earlier years, it was an amiable one— 
love ; love in its most comprehensive form—a love of 
ladies, liquids, and pocket-handkerchiefs. It was no 
selfish feeling ; it was not confined to his own posses- 
sions, which but too many men regard with exclusive 
complacency. No; it was a nobler love—a general 
principle. It extended itself with equal force to the 
property of other people. 

“There is something very affecting in this. It is 
still more affecting to know that such philanthropy is 
but imperfectly rewarded. Bow-street, Newgate, and 
Millbank, are a poor return for general benevolence, 
evincing itself in an irrepressible love of created ob- 
jects. Mr. Barker felt it so—after a lengthened inter- 
view with the highest legal authorities, he quitted his 
ungrateful country, with the consent, and at the ex- 
pense, of its government; proceeded to a distant shore, 
and there employed himself, like another Cincinnatus, 
in clearing and cultivating the soil—a peaceful pursuit, 
in which a term of seven years glided almost imper- 
ceptibly away.”—WSketches, Second Series, pp. 298-301. 

The delicate irony of the two last paragraphs re- 
minds us of the commencement of a prologue com- 
posed and spoken by Barrington on the occasion of 
opening of the theatre in New South Wales :— 


*« True patriots we, for be it understood, 





We left our country for our country’s good.” 
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But, to be sure, what could equal the effect of such oo at the al he replied—‘ Monev! What ¢ 
Si for ? in i ms 
a couplet, pronounced = = stage of “ry by ee led one ng ue ~ when cing Np Soa ' 
nce of London pickpockets transmuted into their, 4 - > wan, cme e 
High-Sheriff of a penal colony. ; jcomplacency, * That’s wi twopence, at least.’”— u 
The reader is probably anxious to know in what ibid. pp. 297, 8. s 
manner Mr. Barker's genius most strikingly developed | Notwithstanding the merit of these and some other i" 
itself :— | passages, we are under the sorrowful necessity of ad- F 
“To recapitulate all the improvements introduced mitting that these Sketches are by no means caleu- it 
by this extraordinary man, into the omnibus system—- lated to dissipate the apprehensions which the de- li 
gradually, indeed, but surely—would occupy a far cline visible in the later numbers of the Pickwick " 
greater space than we are enabled to devote to this im- Papers has pretty generally diffused, and, in our o 
perfect memoir. To him is universally assigned the opinion, the memoirs of * Oliver Twist,” now in a be 
original suggestion of the practice which afterwards eoyrse of publication in a new magazine edited (as of 
became so gencral—of the driver of a second buss stated in the advertisements) by “ Boz,” afford much hi 
keeping constantly behind the first one, and driving higher promise of that gentleman’s ability to sus- ha 
the pole of his vehicle either into the door of ve tain himself in the position he has won; for—(speak- is 
other, every time it was opened, or through the body ‘ing simply of effect, and without reference to the one 
of exp Saget gentlemen who might make an aitempt tendency, which is most commonly to foster a preju- 
to get into it—a humorous and pleasant invention, ex-| 4 oe jected cain allt a mi 
hibiting all that originality of idea, and fine bold flow) ice)— od. eaainet nara 3 oe, Some hi weer ved qui 
of spirits, so conspicuous in every action of this great hich soo ss ap vegan tag cage af his oe gu: 
man. bas : : ; Orns, wa: 
‘* Mr. Barker had opponents of course; what man in| The fact is, Mr. Dickens writes too often and too W! 
public life has not? But even his worst enemies cannot fast; on the principle, we presume, of making hay lett 
deny that he has taken more old ladies and gentlemen Whilst the sun shines, he seems to have accepted at sch 
to Paddington who wanted to go to the Bank, and more|once all engagements that were offered to him, and exp 
old ladies and gentlemen to the Bank who wanted to|the consequence is, that in too many instances he has thin 
g° to Paddington, than any six men on the road; and|been compelled to taug 
owever much malevolent spirits may pretend to doubt “ : earme : 
the accuracy of the statement, they well know it to be an forestall the blighted harvest of the brain, Ro 
established fact, that he has forcibly conveyed a variety|/and put forth, in their crude, unfinished, undigested ness 
of ancient persons of either sex, to both places, Who) state, thoughts, feelings, observations, and plans which 
had not the slightest or most distant intention of going} i; required time and study to mature—or supply the 
any where at all. a ... |allotted number of pages with original matter of the beza 
+ Me. a. was the identical ~ = nobly — most common-place description, or hints caught from had 
ee , a. oem Naat y ry pede ay others and diluted to make them pass for his own. cove 
aaa oe ee ee ee eg eee eee ae \If he persists much longer in this course, it requires In th 
the time—till he had thrashed him to his entire satis- no ait of eteshaae ts Geretall ide teehee End clo 4 
faction, and finally throwing him away when he had like sain seer ‘Ne will pea: dna like the stick; “Es 
quite done with him... .. . : , ; : : a a 
“It was in the exercise of the nicer details of his but let him ga his capacity fair play, and Mis rich, Burg 
profession that Mr. Barker’s knowledge of human na-|¥!gorous, an vers:tile enough to insure him a high Issue 
ture was beautifully displayed. He could tell at a|#d enduring reputation. Row 
glance where a passenger wanted to go to, and would ow! 
shout the name of the place accordingly, without the sel f=a 
slightest reference to the real destination of the buss. saliri 
He knew exactly the sort of old lady that would be himsi 
too much flurried by the process of pushing in, and aided 
pulling out of the caravan, to discover where she had Pam hp Aaeenn. offere 
been set down until too late; had an intuitive percep- ‘ candi 
tion of what was passing in a passenger’s mind when| CHATTERTON. was p 
he inwardly resolved to “ pull that cad up to-morrow | ; ? : : i endur 
morning,” and never failed to make himself agreeable | ay life of Thomas Chatterton ; including his Unpub- He st 
to female servants, whom he would place next the door,|  “*"€4 Poems and Correspondence. By John Dix (neve 
and talk to all the way.”—ibid. pp. 304—307. Hamilton, Adams & Co. aroun 
There is an anecdote in this essay which may “Sixty-seven years,” says the author of this whose 
serve as an additional illustration of what has for-| volume, in his preface, “have elapsed since the death an ope 
merly been stated regarding the humour of the lower of ‘Thomas Chatterton ; and his memoirs, which have ed." 
classes :— appeared from several pens, seemed to the author of pe I 
* aE dedi ; \this biography to have held up the shadowed side of — 
“Nae pare never caetr Stn sidee, bet we Bnew Gees his brief life ‘to public ceerentinn aad to have studi- divine: 
reason to suspect that this noble individual was a dis aay etinmeanel oe pores i hi h aan. heieh name, 
tent relation of 0 ya ge . teen ree har nate vancond Won fem to Wl oneds of those maiusi 
Stand over which he prestdcs’ after ctendeng very aui.|who neglected him whilst living, and traduced him (| # du 
stand over w — e presides, after standing very Lat, toe ded Steck tadennttien A samy Vad ea forgeri 
mee J to see a ts man struggle into a cab, ran up very | il ‘ + rey cy b pe ede bh Otrant 
riskly when it was all over (as his brethren invariably | velious boy’ having fallen into the author's ands, he ot id 
do,) and touching his hat, asked, as a matter of course, has with pleasure performed a task which has not Ca, 
for ‘a copper for the waterman.’ Now the fare was been altogether devoid of difficulties. These, how- at 
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by no means a handsome man; and waxing very in- ever, have been considerably lessened by the kind 
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offices of friends, and it is his pleasing duty to ac- dingy covering of rust, which, until rubbed by the 
knowledge the assistance he has received.” careless hand, gave an antique air to Mambrino’s hel- 

We hail the appearance of this kind-hearted, and|met. But the mist which obscured Chatterton’s name 
unaffected piece of biography with very earnest plea-|and genius gradually departed ; the fame which could 
sure; because, although it bears strong marks of be-|not be withheld from Rowley, attached itself to its 
ing the production of an inexperienced author, and is,/rightful owner, for, to use the language of Cottle, 
peshaps, less purely eloquent in its style than the high|Time * plucked the borrowed plumes from the ficti- 
character of the genius whose sufferings and creations | tious monk to place them on the brow of the real poet.” 
it describes, should naturally inspire, yet it brings the |The best of our later bards have all dove him * hon- 
lights of the picture into light, and rubs cff the dirt}our due,” and now, instead of being the little wily 


which had been suffered to accumulate avd form a 
mass of shadow. How fine a day is in the true and 
beantiful course of nature coming upon the character 
of Chatterton! He began life as a dunce,—even in 
his mother’s eye! But at the age of six years and a 
half, on his mother’s showing him an old musical MS. 
in French, with illuminated capitals, he, to use the 
mother’s words, * fell in love’ with it! From this 
manuscript—(a key to his heraldrie-passion and anti- 
quated lore)—he learned his alphabet, and, in the lan- 
guage of his present biographer, * soon afterwards 
was able to read in an old black-lettered Bible.” 
What a cradling for an antiquarian poet,—a black- 
letter Shakspeare! He is then promoted to a charity- 
school at St. Augustin’s Back in Bristol, where he 
expressed his thought that “he should learn every- 
thing,”’ and where he is garbed as a pauper-child, and 
taught “ reading, writing, and arithmetic!” Thence 
again he is transferred to the office of a country at- 
torney of little practice, but full professional selfish- 
ness of character; and here his love of poetry, his 


Shame in crowds, his solitary pride, 


began! In a small room at his mother’s house, he 


had his * pounce bag full of charcoal,” and the table 
covered with parchments and writings,—but no food ! 


In this room, in all its gloom, poor Chatterton Jabour- 
ed at his dusky work of mind! Thence issued the 
“ Extraordinary Pedigree for the pompous Tradesman 
Burgum” (price 5s. per ad valorem Burgum,) thence 
issued the flattery of Fitz-forefathers (a strange com- 
yer to Stephens of Salisbury, and thence came the 

owley MSS. The natura! mind of the author, as a 
se]f-author, took from suffering and disappointment a 
satirical turn, and he may be said to have lampooned 
himself out of his native city, aided, and strongly 
aided, by the dismal literary prospect which Bristol 
offered to a very young, very poor, and very proud 
candidate for fame. London, to the youthful Rowley, 
was paved with gold ; he came, and found it, after an 
enduring horror, not even paved with twopenny rolls! 
He struggled in hope towards his mother and sister, 
(mere sunshine upon a tombstone !) in pride to those 
around him, and in supreme disgust towards those at 
whose hands he condescended to ask for—not aid, but 
an open gute to the paths of industry. Death follow- 
ed. ‘The commission of life was thrown up. Great 
good men were instantly on the hunt to discover where 
he lived! Immediately he lived everywhere! Poets, 
divines, antiquarians, physicians, all dwelt upon his 
name, and crowded around his relatives to collect his 


mauuscripts, which they would have rammed into the 
fire during his mere breath-day. He was accused of} 


impostor, the heartless child, and the profligate sui- 
cide, truth, in its own exquisite sincerity, brings him 
out as the inspired poet loving an antique dress—as 
the best of sens and brothers, bestowing small but 
inestimable gifts, and keeping up kindnesses and hope 
in his family when he was himself starving and hope- 
less—as the quiet, undrinking, domestic student and 
literary drudge—as the sacrifice to high thoaghts and 
unconquerable pride.* Day, however, is come to his 
memory, a day which, if he could be sentient of 
earthly bliss, would be to him bliss indeed. Would 
he not have been content with all his lot, to have fore- 
known that Keats (his brother in genius) would have 
dedicated Endymion to him, that Wordsworth would 
have spoken of him, as— 
The Marvellous Boy! 
The sleepless Soul, that perished in his pride. 


and that Coleridge, the dreamy Chatterton grown up, 
of later days, should have sighed to have yielded the 
truest patronage, and like Burns to the Mountain 
Daisy, have gloomily dreaded his own fate in that of 
the object he was honouring and commiserating :— 


Ev’n thou, who mourn’st the daisy’s fate, 

That fate is thine—no distant date ; 

Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 

Till crush’d beneath the furrow’s weight, 
Shall be thy doom! 


Would not Chatterton have read the following lines 


*Can anything be more fearful, true, and intense 
than his letter to Mr. Barrett, upon the discovery of one 
lying on the desk at Mr. Lambert’s office, and address- 
ed to Mr. Clayfield, announcing the poet’s intention of 
committing suicide’ This realizes Wordsworth’s famous 
lines.— 

“Sir,—Upon recollection I don’t know how Mr. 
Clayfield could come by his letter, as I intended to have 
given him a letter, but did not. In regard to my mo- 
tives for the supposed rashness, I shall observe, that I 
keep no worse company than myself. I never drink to 
excess, and have without vanity too much sense to be 
jattached to the mercenary retailers of iniquity. No; 
|—it is my pripr, my damned, native, unconquerable 
|pnipr, that plunges me into distraction. You must 
‘know that nineteen-twenticths of my composition is 
pride. I must either live a slave, a servant, have no 
|will of my own, no sentiments of my own which I may 
freely declare as such, or die. Perplexing alternative! 
|—But it distracts me to think of it. I will endeavour 
|to learn humility, but it cannot be here. What it will 
|cost me on the trial heaven knows.” 

It has been well said by an eminent critic, that ‘his 





forgeries in his life, by the writer of the ** Castle of|ruling passion was not the vanity of a poet, who de- 
Otranto,” that miserable attempt at the then death|pends upon the opinion of others for its gratification, 
art!—-by Mason, who mimicked some promissory |but the stoical pride of talent, which felt nourishment 
Cambrian notes, in his feeble “ Elfrida”—by Gray,|in the solitary contemplation of superiority over the 
who, in his pieces from the Erse, had not even the|dupes who fell into his toils.” 
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of Coleridge (him of the Ancient Mariner,) “ with 
eye upraised, as one inspired !” 


Poor Chatterton! He sorrows for thy fate, 

Who would have praised and loved thee—ere too late ! 
Poor Chatterton! farewell! Of darkest hues 

This chaplet cast I on thy unshaped tomb; 

But dare no longer on the sad theme muse, 

Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom ! 

For oh! big call-drops, shook from Folly’s wing, 

Have blacken’d the fair promise of my spring; 

And the stern Fate transpierced with viewless dart, 
The last pale hope that shiver’d at my heart! 


The natural course which the talent for verse took 
in the Boy Chatterton,—encircled as he was by the 
suspicious, plodding mercenaries of a trading city,— 
was, as we have already observed, the satirical. The 
mystic intercourse with the dark conjured-up spirits 
of Rowley and Canynge,—which, at his bidding, 
came like shadows and did so depart,—demanded all 
his imagination and high poetical energy. The light 
from his genius, when it streamed up in its full 
splendour, was as the light from the wizard’s grave! 


I would you had been there to sce 

How the light broke forth so gloriously; 

Stream’d upward to the chancel roof, 

And through the galleries far aloof ; 

No earthly flame blazed e’er so bright ; 

It shone like heaven’s own blessed light, 
And, issuing from the tomb, 

Show’d the monk’s cowl and visage pale, 

Danced on the dark-brow’d warrior’s mail, 
And kiss’d his waving plume! 


The verses, therefore, written by the young poet in) 
hisundress, and to his living acquaintance,—although | 
not without occasional passages of great spirit or 
melody,—are not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with the immortal phantasies of Rowley. 

The following lines, selected from a poem entitled | 
** Kew Gardens,” which has never been given entire) 
until in the present volume, may challenge competi-| 
tion, for their musical beauty and vigour, with the) 
productions of numberless bards who have enjoyed a| 
living reputation far beyond that which Chatterton 
obtained. 


which a deep sense of injury awaken 
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No little affectations e’er disgrac’d 

His more refin’d, his sentimental taste: 

He keeps the passions with the sound in play, 
And the soul trembles with the trembling key. 


The lines to Horace Walpole (Lord Orford,) now 
first published, are touched with that pathetic spirit 
in the heart 
of the young poet. We give them, because we think 
they are a fit prelude to a few observations we are 
desirous of offering upon the cruelty whieh Chatterton 
suffered at the hands of Walpole. The boy had ap- 
pealed to the patron, saying he was athirst for literary 
fame ; the patron held out, with a gracious turn of the 
hand, the gilded chalice to the lips, and snatched it 
away when he saw that those lips were the youthful 
earnest ones of pauper-genius! 


Walpole, I thought not I should ever see 
So mean a heart as thine has proved to be. 
Thou who in luxury nurs’d behold’st, with scorn, 
The boy, who, friendless, fatherless, forlorn, 
Asks thy high favour—thou mayst call me cheat. 
Say, didst thou never practise such deceit? 
Who wrote Otranto’ but I will not chide; 
Scorn Ill repay with scorn—and pride with pride,— 
Still, Walpole, still thy prosy chapters write, 
And twaddling letters to some fair indite; 
Laud all above thee, fawn and cringe to those 
Who for thy fame were better friends than foes, 
Still spurn the incautious fool who dares— 

. . . 
Had I the gifts of wealth and luxury shared, 
Not poor and mean, Walpole! thou hadst not dared 
Thus to insult. But I shall live and stand 
By Rowley’s side, when thou art dead and damned. 


In the last line, indignation, in a spirit of awful 
prophecy, seems to have taken the strongest word, 
whether it would go in the harness of rhyme or not. 

It is well that there should, for the general good of 
the young enthusiastic race of poets, be some check 
upon the heartlessness and coldness of the would-be 

ecenases of literary talent,—painful as the instance 
must be in which the experiment is tried. Surgical 
severities are haplessly desirable in cases where 


jernelty would be triumphant, but for the benefit aris- 


ing to the whole of human kind. The wreck hecomes 
the beacon, warning the world of ships against the 


What charms has music, when great * * * * sweats, |rocks on which it has met its dreary doom! Poor Chat- 


To torture sound to what his brother sets. 

With scraps of ballad tunes, and gude Scotch sangs, 
Which god-like Ramsay to his bagpipe twangs; 
With tatter’d fragments of forgotten plays; 

With Playford’s melody to Sternhold’s lays, 

This pipe of science mighty * * * * comes, 

And a strange, unconnected jumble thrums. 
Rous’d to devotion in a sprightly air, 

Danc’d into piety, and jigg’d to prayer; 

A modern hornpipe’s murder greets our ears, 

The heav’nly music of domestic spheres ; 

The flying band in swift transition hops 

Through all the tortur’d, vile burlesque of stops. 
Sacred to sleep, in superstitious key, 

Dull, doleful diapasons die away; 

Sleep spreads his silken wings, and lull’d by sound, 
The vicar slumbers, and the snore goes round; 
Whilst * * * * at his passive organ, groans 
Through all his slow variety of tones, 

How unlike Allen! Allen is divine! 


terton!—(yet why should he now be styled poor Chat- 
terton, when he is immeasurably higher, and more 
distinguished, than the Frenchified Orford, whose pa- 
tronage he sighed for ;—when he is as an angel of light 
above the Pewterer shadow of a Burgum, and the 
dingy reputations, as antiquarian poets, of a Mason 
and a Gray?)—Chatterton, in the early hour of his 
beautiful and inspired mysteries, addressed, in the 
daringness and the confidence of youth, a letter, * with 
a specimen of the divine art,” to Horace Walpole; 
and that agreeable Jetter-writer, dandy-historian, and 
heartless man,—conceiving that “ Thomas Chatter- 
ton”? must be some cautious abbey-antiquarian of the 
plodding and wealthy city of Bristol,—replied in the 
following gracious style:—_— 


*« Arlington Street, April 21, 1769. 


“ Sir,—I cannot but think myself singularly obliged 
by a gentleman with whom I have not the pleasure o' 





His touch is sentimental, tender, fine; 


being acquainted, when I read your very curious and 
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kind letter, which I have this minute received. I give) it necessary, —- put upon his trial for being acces- 
you a thousand thanks for it, and for the very obliging sory to the murder of genius, before the fact,—to 
offer you make me of communicating your manuscript stake a defence:—that defence is an elaborate display 
tome. What you have already sent me is valuable,’ of cruel kindness, of tortured circumstance, of anxious- 
and full of information; but, instead of correcting you, | ly-besought inference, of guilt confirmed by the o’er- 


sir, you are far more able to correct me. I have not the ! His argument 
happiness of understanding the Saxon language, and 

without your learned notes, should not have been able 
to comprehend Rowley’s text. 

«* As a second edition of my Anecdotes was publish- 
ed last year, I must not flatter myself that a third will) 
be wanted soon, but I shall be happy to lay up any no- 
tices you will be so good as to extract for me, and send 
me at your leisure; for as it is uncertain when I may 
use them, [ would by no means borrow and retain your 
MSS. 

“Give me leave to ask you, where Rowley’s poems 
are to be found. I should not be sorry to print them, 
or at least a specimen of them, if they have never been 
printed. 

“The abbot John’s verses, that you have given me, 
are wonderful for their harmony and spirit; though 
there are some words I do not understand. You do not 
point out exactly the time when he lived, which I wish 
to know; as I suppose it was long before John al Ec- 
try’s discovery of oil painting: if so, it confirms what 
I have guessed, and have hinted in my Anecdotes, that 
oil painting was known here much earlier than that 
discovery or revival. 

“1 will not trouble you with more questions now, 
sir, but flatter myself, from the urbanity and politeness 
you have already shown me, that you will give me leave 
to consult you. I hope, too, you will forgive the sim- 
plicity of my direction, as you have favoured me with 
nene other. 

“Tam, sir, your much obliged 
and obedient humble servant, 
Horace Watrore. 


“P.S. Be so good as to direct to Mr. Walpole, Ar- 
lington Street.” 


The above letter is a rare specimen of what anglers 


style the pike’s manner of ** gorging the bait.” Ho- 
race Walpole, in his polished cunning, thinks he is 
laying out his fawning periods in a rich antiquarian 
investment. In a second letter, Chatterton, lulled in 
return by the tongue (to him, until then, an anknown 
tongue) which 





Would rob Hybla’s bees, and leave them honeyless, 


laboured proclamations of innocence 
looks “ like a house that is over-insured.”” Eugene 
Aram’s defence is couched in the same inimitable 
style of learned cunning and aggravated innocence ; 
and, to our minds, the murder at Knaresborough was 
no more justifiable than the one at Bristol. ‘T'ried by 
posterity—the severest trial of all—and poor Walpole 
(for we will transfer the epithet) would bleach his 
bones (if character may be presumed to have bones) 
on some bleak eminence, looking down upon Bristol— 
the scene of the heartless erime! 

The character of Chatterton is now clearly unas- 
soiled of all the malignities of friendship and envy. 
His genius is allowed to * hold its own,” and the fol- 
lies and light asperities of his youth are no longer set 
down in the calendar of crimes. ‘The peevish, but 
pleasant little debtor and creditor account between 
himself and Beckford, the Lord Mayor of London, is 
no longer * black ingratitude;” and his tricks upon 
Barrett and Catcott are the freaks of his genius, which 
no one now could wish had not beeu played off. His 
death, too, is no longer the subject of scorn and vitu- 
peration. Lord Byron has said, ** Chatterton, J think, 
was mad.”” Madness was in his family; and as that 
is apprehended to be an heir-loom, what must be fear- 
ed as the result, when it finds genius of the most sus- 
ceptible nature opening the door of the brain to wel- 
come Insanity! This, too, with Famine standing by, 
infuriating the dreadful meeting and union of the two! 

We had intended to go out of the present volume 
to make a few extracts from the inspired poems of 
Chatterton; but the length of our remarks has swal- 
lowed up the space of which we are able to avail our- 
selves. We rather think we should have astonished 
many of our readers with the discovery of unknown 
spots of beauty in,—to them, 


Desolate shores and fairy lands forlorn! — 
the deathless works of this poet—the works of 


Young Poesy, 
Clad in the mask of hoar antiquity! 


If we can but achieve a re-reading of this poet, 


frankly opened to the “fond deceiver’’ his dismal) whose life and death wil! be the lasting honour and 
poverty, literary hopes, and * longings after immor-| indelible disgrace of the eighteenth century,” we shall 
tality,”"—to which acknowledgment Mr. Walpole re- consider that we have done more towards advancing a 
plied in a cold letter of iced advice—a letter suggest-| true taste in English poetry, than we have ever before 
ing attention to the attorney’s desk, a love of drudgery, accomplished in our most careful and zealous hours 
in filial respect and gratitude for his mother’s exer- and labours. We are apprehensive, however, that the 
tions, and suggesting the blessed hint, that “ when he plumage of some of our birds of song must moult, if 
had made a fortune, he might unbend himself with| we succeed in the achievement. For those who pe- 
the studies more consonant with his inclinations.”| ruse the fiery and spirited ‘Second Fytte” of the 
The letter erg all this advice, but no inclosure,| Battle of Hastings, will, in the frenzy and fulness of 
was one which Walpole styled a “ guardian-like”’ let- the meleée, startingly call to mind the later-described 
ter;—while, at a not much later time, with his usual) Battle of Flodden Field in “* Marmion ;’’"—and the soft 
heartlessness, in reference to the condition of this in- spirit of ** Oure Ladies Chyrche” will dimly hover 
spired nightingale of English song, he writes, for the over the celebrated moonlight view of “ fair Melrose 
sake of the cold and profligate pleasantry, “that sing- aright.” It would be difficult, too, to reconcile it to 
ing birds should not be too well fed.” the mind, that the noble author of * Parisina’”’ had not 

After the suicidal death of Chatterton, truth soon felt “The Dethe of Sir Charles Bawdin’” when he 
began to throw its proper darts with fearless aim, at sketched the vivid, ghastly, naked description of 
his “ butchers, and not sacrificers,” (to reverse a line Hugo’s execution. Some of the softer poems of Chat- 
of Shakspeare’s;) and Walpole at length considered terton are as delicate and feeling as those of the most 
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classic pastoral writers. Indeed, it has been well ob- 
served, that “ Chatterton possessed an anvil of all 
work, aid with the same ease could sharpen a needle, 
or mould a colossus.” 

But we must close our remarks. Mr. Dix has our 
hearty thanks forall he has done. He might have 
written in a more popular style, although he could not 
have increased his sincerity. We see little good like- 
ly t» arise to the fame of Chatterton by reprinting the 
political prose papers, contributed to the periodicals of| 
the day ;—the time is gove by for the publication of 
every temporary squib, or snatch of patriotism, writ- 
ten only for the moment and the momentary coin. 

There is an interesting portrait of Chatterton, taken, 
it is conjectured, and apparently with truth, at the age 
of twelve, in which the ordinary and the extrordinary 
are strangely blended. ‘The features are full and odd ; 
but the lustre and beauty of the forehead, the men-| 
tal shape of the head, the dark massive richness of 
the hair, and the sole:un wisdom of the eye, take the 
gazer captive; and we think no one can part with) 
the sight of it, without a strange and intense sense off 
the awful beauty of genius realized. With the fol- 
lowing passage from Mr. Dix's work, harmonizing 
with the tone of our last rewarks, we must bring our- 
selves to a conelusion:— 











** Chatterton’s face and person is stated by those few} 
who knew him, and with whom I have conversed, to| 
have been manly, and all agree that there was some-| 
thing about him which instantaneously prepossessed| 
you in his favour. Mr. Barrett and Mr. Catcott speak 
particularly of his eye. Mr. Catcott said he could never 
look at it long enough to see what sort of an eye it was, 
but it seemed to be a kind of hawk’s eye, he thought 
one could sec his soul through it. 

“Mr. Barrett, the surgeon, particularly noticed h's 
eyes, from the nature of his profession. He never saw 
such—one was still more remarkable than the other. 
You might see the fire roll at the bottom of them, «as 
you sometimes do in a black eye, but nevér in gray 
ones, which his were. Mr. Barrett used often to send 
for him from Colston’s school, and differ from him in 
opinion, on purpose to make him earnest, and to see 
how wonderfully his eye would strike fire, kindle, and 
blaze up.” 


From the Metropolitan. 





INTERESTING TALES. 


BY J. H. JUNG-STILLING, 
Including Incidents connected with his Life, which do not 
appear in his Biography. Translated from the Ger- 


man, by Samuel Jackson, 1 vol. 12mo. 


For the original publication of these tales we are 
indebted to Caroline, the amiable daughter of the late 
revered Heinrich Stilling. Although this is not so 
beautiful a book as the autobiography of Stilling—one’ 
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Throne,) narratives of humble German life—not the 
lite of fantastic metaphysicians and poets, but of real 
homely, honest burghers and peasants of the better 
class, between whom, and the same class of men in 
our own country, especially in the northern divisions 
of it, there is a striking affinity. 

We have read the steries of ** Conrad the Good,” 
* The Emigrant,” * Blind Leonard and his Guide,” 
* The Watchman and his Daughter,” and one or two 
others, with singular satixfaction. There is a son. 
hommie about them—a simplicity and straight-for- 
wardness which contrast in a happy manner with the 
irtificiality of most of our modern stories. The last 
story of all is not perhaps the best, but its shortness 
suits our limits, and we quote it here in order stil! 
more to direct attention to Mr. Jackson's excellent 
translations. ‘Ihe aneedote should have found a place 
in Walter Scott’s volume on demonology. The hor- 
ror-inspiring picture is a most striking incidert, and 
what a picture would not a painter execute under such 
horrible circumstances ! 


* AN EXTRAORDINARY EFFECT OF 
IMAGINATION, 


“ There dwelt at Schaumburg, a worthy and wealthy 
citizen, who maintained himself by book-binding and 
watch-making. This upright individual was Doctor 
Stilling’s friend, and when any one was unwell at his 
house, he availed himself of his counsel and aid. His 
wife, on one occas'on, fell sick; he wrote, therefore, to 
his physician. Stilling hastily mounted his horse, and 
rode thither. He arrived in the evening, and was conse- 
quently obliged to pass the night at his friend’s house. 

“ After the doctor had duly attended upon his pa- 
tient, and refreshed himself, both in body and mind, at 
a friendly meal, the bookbinder conducted him to his 
bed-room. As soon as he had put down the candle 
upon the toilette, a portrait met Stilling’s view, which 
hung beneath the looking-glass ; it was painted on cop- 
per, and was a master-piece in its kind. He consi- 
dered and admired the picture for a while; but a feel- 
ing of horror gradually came over him, for he observed 
something horrible in it, which developed itself more 
and more to his view, the longer he contemplated it. 
Although he endeavoured as much as possible to find 
out the characteristic features which made such an as- 


jtonishing impression upon him; yet he found —s 


particular in the detail, but that which occasioned suc 
a deep and penetrating horror, was the effect of the 
whole. Stilling felt this so strongly, that he found it 
requisite to appeal to his reason, in order to be able to 
pass the night in the room. 

“The portrait was about the size of a quarto page, 
and represented the bust of a man of from thirty to 
forty years of age. He had on a laced hat, wore a full- 
bottomed wig, and was dressed in scarlet galloon ; all 
according to the costume of the former part of the last 
century. 

“ Stilling could not turn away his eyes from the pic- 
ture. The longer he considered it, the more deeply 
was he struck with horror. The bookbinder observed 
it, and said to him, * Doctor, does the painting please 
you”? The latter rephed, ‘1 know not what to say; I 





of the most exquisite little books we are acquainted see there a master-piece of painting, and the portrait 
with—it is still a book of great and rare merit, de- of an extremely handsome man, and yet these very re- 
serving of a cordial recommendation, especially to gular features impress me with a secret horror, the real 
young readers. The ten short tales, of which it con-| cause of which I cannot discover. It is not veneration 
sists, are, with one exception, (the. Way to the that I feel, but the sensation resembles that which Satan 
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rhaps would make upon me, if he stood before me 
in the disguise of a handsome man.’ 

«The bookbinder was surprised, and said, ‘ All 
that have seen the portrait have found something 
strange and awful in it; but you are the first upon 
whom it has had such a powerful effect. If you are 
not too weary and too drowsy, I will relate to you the 
extremely remarkable affair, to which I am indebted 
for this rarity.’ 

“Stilling was so much excited, that sleep had en- 
tirely forsaken him; both, therefore, sat down together, 
and his friend related as follows:— 

«¢ About five and twenty years ago, my late father, 
who was also a bookbinder in Schaumburg, travelled 


to D——. He there put up at a well-known inn, where’ 


he found, as usual, a number of persons of various 
ranks, sitting round the tables in the travellers’ room, 


drinking wine. But he observed a well-dressed stran-| 


ger, behind the stove, whose despairing and melan- 
choly mien immediately excited his attention and cu- 
riosity. He therefore inquired of the landord who the 
man was, and received tor answer, that the stranger 
was a travelling painter, who had arrived there only a 
few days before, and was extremely melancholy; but 


circumstances:—He had been a painter to the court of 
D A certain cavalier had grossly insulted him 
ata ball. The painter laid in wait for him as he went 
home, in a dark and solitary place, ran him through the 
body with his sword, from behind, and fled. After 
feeling himself in safety, and after the raging passion 
of revenge had subsided, a deep remorse ensued, and 
with it the most frantic despair. The whole burden of 
this crime lay like a mountain upon his soul; he felt 
nothing else than damnation—an entire hell raged with- 
in him, and everv thought of consolation was like a 
drop of water falling into’a furnace, which evaporated 
in a moment. By-degrees, the poor sinner, who was 
thus in a state of damnation whilst still in the body, 
began to see, close behind him, the murdered noble- 
man, with a dreadfully threatening mien; this terrible 
persecutor became more and more clear and lively to 
his view, and never left him. As often as he looked 
behind, the tormenting spirit stood at the distance of a 
few paces from him, in his perfectly natural form, and 
dressed as he had been at the ball; and he felt as if 
this avenger of blood would immediately fall upon 
him. It was this dreadful apparition which tortured the 
poor painter, so that he could not rest, day nor night, 














whence he came, or whither he was going, could not/to which was added the inward consciousness of his 
be ascertained from him. blood-guiltiness, which pressed the poor spirit down to 
*** This made my father still more inquisitive; he the ground! 
therefore took a chair, and placed himself near the) “*My father now knew what the pitiable man re- 
stranger, So as to be opposite to him, but the painter/quired. He therefore brought forward all the con- 
took not the smallest notice of him. |solations of religion, and applied them to him; but 
** «My father, by degrees, observed that this’singu- | they produced not the smallest effect. At length he 
lar man sometimes looked behind him, with a dread-| proposed to him to return, and give himself up to the 
fully fearful look ; then shrunk as it were together, and | hands of justice, or to do it there. But he refused this 
immediately averting his look gazed before him in/also. In short, all my father’s endeavours in order to 
raging despair. save him were in vain. He passed the whole night in 
‘**[ must know what this means, thought my father) moaning and lamenting; but in the morning, after he 
—whatever it may cost. He drew therefore still near-|had dressed himself, he drew this picture out of his 
er, that he might be able to speak in a low tone with trunk, presented it to my father, and said, “This por- 
the painter. He then began in his friendly and confi- trait of my horrible perseeutor, which I completed 
dential manner as follows:— Pardon me, sir, for ad-|only a few days ago, ! will give you as a memorial of 
dressing you; you are unhappy, and I ama friend of your kind sympathy ; let it remind you of one that is 
all such; perhaps I can alleviate your sufferings.” eternally lost, and ever devote to him a compassionate 
*** Whoever knew my father, knows that his vene-| tear.” 
rable and friendly mien, and manner of speaking, were| ‘**My father accepted the dreadful present with 
irresistible. The stranger recovered himself, and re- pleasure, and again used every possible effort to soften 
plied, “1 heartily thank you for the sympathy you feel his heart, and impart consolation to him, but in vain. 
in my fate ; but it is of that nature, that there is no The painter refused every remedy, and solemnly af- 
power mighty enough, either in heaven or on earth, firmed, that it was impossible to help him. He then 
that can alleviate it.” On which my father replied, !took leave of my father, by saying, that he had some 
that religion was able to remove all sufferings, if we; business to attend to in the day, but would appear again 
had only faith in God, and confidence in the Redeemer. at table, either dinner or supper, at the inn. But during 
“* * However, all discourse was unavailing, the stran-|the time that my father was engaged in secking advice 
ger continued insensible, his soul was incapable of|from sensible people, for the man’s recovery, the re- 
consolation ; yet he attached himself to my fathe r, act-| port was spread that he had jumped into the river, and 
ed confidentially towards him, and kept company with | was drowned. 
him. | Such, dear doctor, is the remarkable history of 
“*My father, therefore, did not give up the hope of | this painting.’ 
drawing his secret from him, and of afterwards making} ‘*Stilling again placed himself before the picture, 
an impression upon him, by those incontestible grouncs/and considered it with renewed interest; it seemed to 
of consolation, which he would bring forward; he, him as if he had himself seen the threatening phan- 
therefore, requested the landlord to give him, if pos-|tom. He slept little in its vicinity, and rode home the 
sible, a bed-room next to the stranger’s. This, how-|next morning, qu.te filled with the idea of this horrible 
ever, was occupied, but there were two beds in the |tale. 
painter’s room; my father, therefore, with the consent} This phenomenon is of importance to the psycho- 
of the stranger, took possession of that which was still |logist, because the painter, or rather the sufferer, hod 
unoccupied. ‘not the phantom continually before his eyes, but only 
*** When the two were alone in their chamber, after|when he looked behind him. There are various in- 
supper, and conversing together, the painter gradually |stances of this nature, in which, however, the sufferer 
became so open-hearted, that he revealed his whole |always saw the figure before him, as soon as he opened 
soul to my father. His dreadful secret was an assas-|his eyes. ‘This may be comprehended; but that a 
sination, which had been occasioned by the following | person should only see the apparition on looking be- 
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hind him, is something rare. But this very remark has|resolved to take it herself; and ordered one to har- 
induced many rational people, to whom I have related mess the horses and bring out the carriage, and the 
the tale, to believe that the spirit of the murdered man | other to mount behind, and took the pie thus dignified 
really followed the murderer.””* jto the bakehouse. When baked, coachee was ordered 
jto ut toa second time, and the footman to mount, 
jand the pie returned in the same honourable state, 
'“ Now,” said she to the coachman, ** you have kept 
|your place, which is to drive; and yours (to the foot- 
man) is to wait.” 

She was tall, and of a spare habit, and lived nearly 
to the age of ninety-one. 


From Johnstone's Magazine, 


MRS. MARGARET WHARTON. 


Tus lady, who was a single woman of considera-| 
ble fortune, well known during the early part of the! 
last century, in several places in Yorkshire, was nick-| 
named Peg Pennyworth. She was said to have! 
been possessed of about £200,000. She had some 
inoffensive oddities, but more excellencies ; she made 
a present to her nephew of one hundred thousand 
pounds,—an act of generosity practised by few. 

She chose to be her own cateress. Purchasing 
some eels, she put them into her pocket, entered her 
coach, and called upon a lady to take with her an 
airing. ‘The warmth of the body revived the con- 
demned prisoners, and one of them took the liberty of 
creeping out for a little air, being deprived of water. 
The friend cried out in horror, “* Lord, Madam! you 
have an adder creeping about you! Coachman, stop! 
stop! let me get out.”—“ You need not be fright- 
ened, Madam,” she said coolly: “I protest one of the 
eels is alive!” 

Though she resided in York, she visited Scarbo- 
rough in the season; and frequently sending for a 
pennyworth of strawberries, and a pennyworth of 
cream for supper, the people conferred on her the 
name of Peg Pennyworth, which never forsook her. 

Her charities were boundless, but always private ; 
nothing hurt her so much as to have them divulged. 
An accident ‘occurred, in which she displayed her 
aversion to public charity. Some gentlemen, solicit- 
ing her favour, whom she could searcely deny, she 
pulled out a number of guineas, and selected one of 
the lightest. This produced a few winks and smiles; 
but the matter did not end here. Foote, of comic 
memory, laid hold of the incident, and drew her 
character in a farce, under the name of Peg Penny- 
worth. 

When she was informed of this circumstance, she 
exclaimed, with a smile, “I will see it acted as I 
live.” She did, and declared with joy, “ they had 
done her great justice.” A gentleman took her in his 
arms, before the whole audience, and cried, * This is 
the greatest fortune in Yorkshire!” which delighted 
her more. The entertainment over, a cry was repeat- 
ed, “ Peg’s coach !"—* They might have called me 
Margaret, however,” said she. 

In one of her visits to Scarborough, she, with her 
usual economy, had a family pie for dinner; she di- 
rected the footman to take it to the bake-house, who 
rather declined it, as not being his place. She then 
moved the question to the coachman, but found a 
stronger objection. To save the pride of both, she 





* “The position of the apparition seems easily ac- 
counted for by the circumstance of his being stabbed 
from behind, and consequently desiring to convey the 
idea to the murderer, that he was always about to fall 
— him in the same manner.”—Note of the Trans- 

tor. 





From Black wood's Magazine. 
A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


Ir was the calm and silent night! 
Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 
And now was queen of land and sea! 
No sound was heard of clashing wars— 
Peace brooded o’er the hush’d domain: 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars 
Held undisturb’d their ancient reign 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


*T was in the calm and silent night! 

The senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient urged his chariot’s flight, 

From lordly revel rolling home! 
Triumplhal arches gleaming swell 

His breast with thoughts of boundless sway; 
What reck’d the Roman what befell 

A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


Within that province far away, 
Went plodding home a weary boor; 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fallen through a half-shut stable door 
Across his path. He pass’d—for nought 
Told what was going on within; 
How keen the stars, his only thought, 
The air, how calm, and cold, and thin, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


Oh strange indifference! low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares; 
The earth was still—but knew not why 
The world was list’ning—unawares! 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world for ever! 
To that still moment none would heed, 
Man’s dvom was link’d no more to sever, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


It is the calm and solemn night! 

A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 

The darkness—charm’d and holy now! 
The night that erst no shame had worn, 

To it a happy name is given; 
For in that stable lay new-born 

The peaceful Prince of earth and heaven, 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 
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From the New Mouthly Magazine. |ter—I was starved—supper—and a good supper— 
LIFE IN THE EAST. quer tm a epee» hot cake—I must have. 
Jpon examining my conscience, as all good Chris- 
BY MICHAEL J. QUIN, itians do, or ought to do, by the light of the vesper 
AUTHOR OF “A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THE DANUBE, ETc.” Star, which I went to look at while my orders were in 
process of negotiation between the innkeeper and my 
Untu I travelled in Turkey, I think I never really guide, I was obliged to confess to myself, that though 
knew the degree which woman holds on the scale of a good supper would be by no means disagreeable, 
the creation. In the towns, in the villages, in the yet the uppermost motive in my pressing for a hot 
hamlets, in the fields, on the rivers, in the depths of supper was the hope of attracting to what I supposed 
the forest, or on the open plains, I beheld, day after to be the culinary department the women of the family 
day, only the face of man. Now and then, at a cot- —the greater and minor “lights of the harem.” I 
tage door, I espied from a distance, a white veil, did, in reality, behold the light of more than one can- 
which denoted the presence of a female. But the dle moving backward and forward behind the latticed 
moment my horse was seen approaching the sacred windows of the upper story of the edifice, and when 
spot—for sacred it then seemed to me—away fled the within, I heard several light footsteps moving rapidly 
swect vision, and in its place appeared the frowning overhead. Now they are awake, thought I, and 
turbanued forehead of my owa sex, or perhaps a fero- dressing and veiling, and down they must come pre- 
cious dog, preparing to devour me if I should venture sently with their stewpans and dishes, and all the pro- 
too near the domain entrusted to his charge. I was duce of their larder. They would doubtless conceal 
positively sick of the face of man. His swarthy their faces as much as possible; but they could not 
countenance—his strong beard—his glaring eye—his cover their eyes, and even if they should, still the 
brawny, museular hand—his thick beshawled waist, | sy] ph-like figure would be there, the low, gentle voice 
with pistols and ataghan stnck therein—his long pipe might yield its music, the hand that would knead the 
—his longer cane—his clumsy slippered foot—hecame fiour, or turn the cake on the hearth, could not be 
offensive to my eye. I longed to behold once more gloved! 
the roseate cheek—the soft look—the ruby lip—the Alas! while I was still indulging in these poetical 
tapering fingers of some descendant of Eve. Nor in reveries, in came, on a man’s head, a large wooden 
the vale—nor by the fountain—nor in the vineyard— tray, and upon the said tray, when deposited on the 
nor on the hill—nor amidst the herds or groves, was earthen floor, appeared, to my amazement—lI will not 
she. “T'was man everywhere. 'say to my horror, for, after all, the odour emanating 
Often on my ear came the tinkle of the sheep or| therefrom was not ungrateful to the senses of a weary 
goat bell. Assuredly upon the declivity, where the traveller—a hot cake, a wooden bow! filled with 
animals wandered in search of herbage, there must be stewed partridge, onions, and rice; whereupon mine 
a shepherdess, thought 1; and up the declivity I rode, host browght a jar and a napkin, and pouring some 
to botanize, as I told my guide, but in fact to appease| water upon my hands, and presenting me with the 
the yearning of my soul by catching a glimpse—were napkin with a look of hospitable cordiality not un- 
it only for an instant—of the maiden, haply sleeping worthy of the Patriarchal days, he invited me to par- 
beneath the shadow of a rock or a clump of brush- take of the meal thus magically placed at my feet. 
wood, whose gentle voice or oaten pipe held them |The footstepsceased overhead, silence reigned through- 
under coatrol. I cared not for costume: be her|out the house; I could not even guess whether there 
figure wrapped in the undyed lamb skin, the winter-| was a female being in the man’s establishment, and 


stained blanket, or the shreds of what once served as 
a mantle for her sire—it signified but little or rather 
nothing to me, provided I could detect through her 
disguise the bashful gaze of the feminine race. But 
disappointment still was my portion. Rumpled up in 
a rude canvass bag, or the hide of a rhinoceros, or 
something of that kind, appeared a little savage, half 
monkey, half Robinson Crusoe, fast asleep, his wal- 
let (slenderly stored!) beneath his shaggy head, and 


so I proceeded—to despatch the partridge—convinced 
that the last plague must have swept away all the 
women from that part of the Ottoman dominions. 
Now let no sly reader of either sex get up in his or 
her mental manufactory of scandal any thing in the 
shape of a suspicion against my character. Know 
ye, ancient maidens, club-freqnenting bachelors, and 
giggling consumers of bread and butter, still in your 


ses 


teens or tys, that 1 am a Benedict; and so faithful, so 











a poor imitation of a pastoral crook by his side.|scrupulous in the fulfilment of the vows I have made, 
Frankenstein was not half so tired of his troublesome |that if Nourmahal herself had fallen in my way, and 
creation as I was of masculine nuisances, with whose | flinging off her veil, surrendered the roses of her lips 
origin I had nothing whatever to do. jto my diseretion, I should not have so far forgotten 

At night we came late to what would be called in|the lone one I had left at home, as even to inhale 
France an auberge, in the midst of a small cluster of their fragrance. NotI! Putting aside the misprision 
houses. Beds were to be prepared, supper was to be of. domestic treason that would be involved in such a 
cooked, for I had protested against going to rest upon transaction, I really am a philosopher. The feeling 
a thimble-full of coffee, having had a long day’s ride,/by which I was actuated had nothing in it of the 
and no dinner, unless that name may be applied to a| meaner ingredients, of which Lesbia of * the beam- 
erust of bread, an onion, three hard eggs, and a hand-|ing eye,” and all that sort of people are composed. 
ful of rock salt. Linsisted upon the best supper the /Mine was a pure Platonic search after that description 
house could produce. We were, as usual, received |of harmony, which is produced by the blending of 
by a man, who proceeded forthwith to blow up the|various colours, or diversified, or even contrasted 
embers on his hearth, and to get his coffee apparatus|sounds. Man, man everywhere, is a garden without 
in order. But J was not to be put off in this way.|a flower—a sound without a modulation. The light 
He pleaded that his family were all in bed. No mat-jof woman’s eyes is necessary to make hiyn look toler- 
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able: she is the sun, without whose rays all nature| followers of the Prophet, the women who belong to 
would go back to the age of the Iehthyosauri. the Cross appear to enjoy more liberty than | have 
It certainly must have been a glorious day, that on| observed elsewhere in those countries. ‘hey go about, 
which this planet of ours first felt itself pressed by as in England, often in their hair, sometimes with 
the foot of man. Imagine this sphere rolling for handkerchiefs tied ronnd their heads, but uniformly 
thousands of years, thousands, perhaps, of centuries, unveiled. In order, however, to signify that they 
through the orbit which it still occupies—bearing on have a right to these privileges,—privileges secured 
its surface not so much as one reasoning ereature—!to them, by the way, through the interference of Rus- 
the abode of fishes—of monsters that roamed about sia,—they are obliged to wear conspicuously on the 
like walking castles, living on the topmost branches left shoulder, or breast, a red cross, which is usually 
of trees, treading down forests in their progress, and worked in silk or worsted upon their dress. ‘The 
drinking up Mediterraneans at a draught; and in their sacred emblem has a most agreeable effect. It puts 
train nothing but hyenas and leopards, dogs and rep-| one in mind of the days of the Crusaders; it marks 
tiles, and winged bipeds of every order and degree.| the civilizing power of the Christian system of re- 
At length, an upward-looking, erect, graceful, intelli-'ligion. Seen from a distance, it seems to one emerg- 
gent form lights upon the green turf from some other ing from towns and districts wholly Mahometan, to 
orb—his countenance shining with a divine light, at’ restore nature to its usual order, and to bring back to 
once subdues them to his command—they pass in re-|the heart that cheerfulness of which the virile mono- 
view before him—he gives them names—and from|tony of Turkish usages had for a season deprived it. 
that moment a new order of things commences over| It was upon encountering at a fountain, or engaged 
the whole of their ancient habitation. How different'in some out-of-door business or amusement, groups of 
that splendid morning from the Dies Ires still to|these Bulgarian maidens, that I felt what a vacaney 
come! there would have been in the order of creation had it 
But he was alone. 1 can thoroughly enter into his|been altogether womanless. A world wholly filled 
feelings, when seated beneath the shade of a spread-| with men might have been rendered by Omnipotence 
ing cedar, he gazed upon the Eden around him—just|as conducive to his purposes, as one distributed be- 
before he slept—and though full of joy while survey-|tween the two sexes—creation following the law 
ing the charming scenes that met his eye on every which gave birth to the original type of the face. 
side, and listening to the enchanting melodies of, But what a world that would have been!—if we may 
waving groves, and feathered choirs, and falling judge from our present notions. We should have 
waters that were soothing him to slumber, he still was|been without all that delicious tenderness which 
conscious of a void in his heart remaining to be filled| springs from the contemplation, the protection of in- 
up. And when, upon re-opening his eyes, after his| fant loveliness and weakness. We should have been 
first delicious repose, he saw standing beside him| without that ennobling, enrapturing sentiment—that 
Eve—Oh, the transports of that moment were worth electric chain which binds two souls together, identi- 
exile, even from that garden of bliss! \fying their hopes, their sorrows—lighting kindred 
Why it is that in the region where woman had her|smiles—summoning to the cheek tears that unite two 
origin, she is still very generally and very carefully| hearts even more closely than smiles. Poetry, that 
veiled and secluded from the ordinary haunts of the gushing of the soul into music, would have been un- 
stronger sex, is a question that I have not yet seen| known to us. Music itself would have been undis- 
satisfactorily solved. ‘The custom has undoubtedly covered, and we should not have understood the 
been transmitted from the most remote ages. When) 
Rebecca first beheld Isaac “ meditating in the fields at Se a . 
eventide,” and she learned who he was, it is said that of cherme which Nature to her votary yields ; 
‘she took a veil and covered herself.”’ It is clear rhe warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
from many passages in the Scriptures, that women of The pomp of .gpoves and queuitene of Hobie: 
the fumily were usually to be found, in the times t Al ast Civ. gentel my of Banting giite, 
ar gee. ages ; m4 - St And all that echoes to the song of even, 
which those writings apply, chiefly in the inner apart-, 4} that the mountfain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
meats of the house. The beautiful pictures of do-| And all the dread magnificence of Heaven!” 
mestic employment with which the Odyssey abounds, | 
shows that similar usages prevailed amongst the; On arriving at Constantinople I found that a greater 
earlier Greeks—usages which have not even in our|relaxation bad taken place in the system of feminine 
time been wholly abolished among their posterity.|seclusion than I had been prepared to expect. Al- 
The Hindoos, whether ido!aters or Mahometans, the though the numbers of males in the streets greatly 
Persians, the Armenians, the Turks, all observe,| preponderated over those of the softer sex, neverthe- 
especially the latter, the same law. They all im-|less the latter were to be seen moving about in every 
prison, some say enshrine, their wives and concubines direction, a!l, however, more or less closely veiled. 
(or as Miss Pardoe calls them, odaliques) and daugh- An English lady understands by the term * veiled,” 
ters, S80 that the enstom has not originated, as many|a square yard or two of fine muslin or lace thrown 
persons suppose, in the precepts of the Koran, but in| over the head, and hanging down upon the bosom and 
a course of practice which appears to have been com- back, through which the countenance may still be 
mon to almost all the Eastern nations. |diseerned, as the sun behind a gossamercloud. Such 
To an [European making his first tour in those coun-is the fashion in Spain—and a veil of that kind is un- 
tries, nothing, however, can be more dismal than the |doubtedly a modification, a coquettish apology, for 
absence of the female form from every group of his|the austerity of the garb introduced into that country 
own species which he happens to meet in the course|/by the Moors. But the Turkish veil is very much 
of his journey. In Balgario, where there is a con-|the same as that which is worn by females dedicated 
siderable sprinkling of Christian families amongst the|to religious orders. It is, in faet, a lawn searf bound 
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closely round the forehead, which ought to «over the | prevent her from showing the intruder the door if she 
eyebrows, the chin, and mouth, the main object of it}should think fit; and in case he should not go quietly, 
being the concealment of the features from inan’s ad-|to Jay hands upon him and turn him fairly out, if her 
miration as much as possible, but which in practice is)nerve enable her so to do. If in the struggle she 
so contrived, as to provoke the said admiration to a}should get warm, and approximation to crimson on 
higher degree than the said countenance unveiled | her pretty fage disclose the scene in which she has 
would, perhaps, in nine cases out of twelve, have|been obliged to discharge the functions, which in bet- 
ever excited. |ter regulated countries are assigned to the constable, 
The veil as worn in Constantinople—the very|—is she to be blamed? Surely not. The first law of 
metropolis of female ingenuity in the art of setting|nature is self-defence. And yet Miss Pardoe would 
off personal charms—is so disposed as to permit the |call that crimson paint ! 
dark crescent of the eyebrow, upon which a world of Moreover, an English lady can walk, or run, or 
handmaid diligence is bestowed, to be seen in its| ride, or drive where she likes. In Autumn she can 
most perfect outline. Miss Pardoe tells us, for she| pick up plenty of blushes, enough to serve her for a 
ean keep no secrets, that the erescent of which I) whole year, by the sea-side. She need never want 
speak is frequently improved by certain chemical ap-|exercise. If she have the privilege of Almack’s she 
ylications, which have the effect of making an eye-| may, provided she is asked, quadrille or gallopade all 
lone of sixty years’ growth look as juvenile as one/night. When the Almackian season expires, if she 
. of sixteen. My gallantry refuses to receive any such belong to an archery association, she may perform 
disclosure as this. Besides, the authority of such ajher part in the ** Bow Stratagem” without any in- 
witness may be questioned, upon the ground of self-|jury to her complexion. And when tired of earth, 
interest. Miss Pardoe doubtless has eyebrows of her|she may fly through the heavens with Mrs. Green in 
own; hence her promptitude to bear testimony against| the Nassan balloon, and rob the rainbow of its ver- 
the almost universal superiority, which those features, milion. 
assume in the land of veils over similar sentinels of But behold the fate to which the Ottoman Belinda 
the eyes in countries where the veil is unknown. lis doomed. You enter—that is, if you be allowed to 
Certain it is that by the arch manner in which the get in under the wing of so fortunate a traveller as 
upper part of the lawn covering is arranged, both eyes, Miss Pardoe—a large, richly-carpeted apartment, sur- 
and eyebrows, aye, and even foreheads, are often ren-|rounded on three sides by a divan—that is to say, a 
dered peculiarly prepossessing. The portion of the) bench raised about a foot from the ground, softly cush- 
said garb which shows itself beneath the mouth would ioned, and covered with crimson shag: pillows 
seem also—most unintentionally, no doubt—to be abound, scattered along the couch at intervals, gaily 
very generally so folded as to display the mouth in embroidered with gold thread and coloured silks. 
its most winning poutfulness, if | may dare to follow) Here also may be seen, a copious supply of coverlets 
Miss Pardoe’s example in inventing new phrases, suited to the season, a brass or copper cauldron filled 
And as to the cheeks, most of those upon which it) with charcoal embers, if the weather be cold, a store 
was my lot to set mine eyes in the City of the Sultan, of water and elegant napkins, for the purposes of ab- 
exhibited delicate, roseate hues, and with the other lution, anda koran. T'wo or three rose-wood brackets 
visible portions of the face, exquisite oval outlines,,complete the furniture of the chamber; and this cham- 
such as | have seen in no other part of the world. My ber is ca!led the Harem. 
conscience !—had I not been a Benedict, and a philoso-- The windows of the Harem are uniformly closely 
pher!— latticed, as well to exclude the eyes of prying curi- 
Here again Miss Pardoe peaches—betrays the se-|osity from without as to frustrate that which is often 
erets of the harem. She has the courage to tell us) much more active within. ‘These jealousies, however, 
that the Turkish ladies all paint. Paint! That is a are also very necessary to protect the Harem from the 
strong expression. A sign-board is said to be painted, excessive Jight of the sun, in a region where, from 
so is a portrait, or a landscape; but to say that the the want of any thing better to do, much of the day 
Turkish élégantes paint in any such a sense as that, is devoted to sleep. ‘* Come and spend a long day 
is a libel on their natural charms. If of a celd morn-| with us: bring your work, or your book, or both, and 
ing—and Stamboul has its frosty matins as well as|do as you like,” is a very common note of invitation 
London—a lady sitting at her toilet should think that, between neighbour female friends in England. In 
by reason of the temperature of the atmosphere, the Turkey they just as often say, for as yet they seldom 
lily of her cheek somewhat predominates over the can write to each other,—‘* Come to-morrow and take 
rose, I see no harm in her correcting the severity of a nap with us.” A Turkish lady can sleep when she 
the season by reviving, throngh the medium of a little pleases—such is the force of habit—with the same 
elixir, or a talismanic camel-haired pencil, a memorial | facility with which she can take a cup of coffee or a 
or two of the late summer. But to call that * paint-| glass of sherbet. She has only to arrange her cushions, 
ing,” is manifestly an abuse of the English language, sink down upon them, and in a moment her blessed 
and particularly of her Majesty the Queen’s English soul is wandering through the gardens of Elysium. 
language, which is a dialect that permits no such,This is a habit which certainly does not tend to im- 
freedoms. 'prove the complexion. A little artificial excitement: 
Again, if that mysterious, jealous, inexorable being, tnay therefore be occasionally found indispensable be- 
whom the poets call Time, should penetrate a lady’s|neath such a somnolent sky. 
chamber, and having once found his way there, repeat | Miss Pardoe has made another notable discovery in 
his visits rather oftener than the fair inhabitant would | the City of the Sultan—viz,, that the ladies very com- 
desire, so as to disturb her peace of mind, and defraud|monly wear a quantity of hair, not their own! Coun- 
her cheek of the lustre which mental happiness was tries might be named nearer home where a similar 
wont to diffuse over it, 1 know of no law which should | practice is said to prevail to a very considerable ex- 
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tert. I have myself seén, what I have supposed to] fact Cadiz may be called the “ City of the Foot,” as 
be a splendid natural accumulation of anburn tresses,| Miss Pardoe calls Stamboul the * City of the Sultan.” 
upon the heads of ladies of a * certain age,” which) Turks dine, as well as other people. In the centre 
undoubtedly did become them amazingly, and reduced |of the room in which the family assembles for that 
a regular baptismally registered thirty-seven to an ap-| purpose, a wooden frame is placed about eighteen 
parent twenty-two! Is there any thing wrong in this?\inches high; upon this frame is deposited a large 
A weakly constitution—a poetical temperament—a)\ wooden, or plated, or silver tray, according to the cir- 
violent cold attended by fever, will sometimes act/cumstances of the family, and thereupon a eapacious 
upon the capillary system in a most extraordinary) white basin filled with soup. Around the basin are 
manner. I have known an instance of an individual) ranged porcelain saucers, filled with sliced cheese, 
—I shall not say of which sex—going to bed with a| anchovies, caviare, sweetmeats, and pickles of all 
perfeetly black head of hair, and rising the following) sorts, box-wood ‘ee goblets of sherbet scented 
morning with a caput white as Caucasus !—the con-| with the rose, and pieces of hot unleavened bread. 
sequence of a dream so dreadful! that no suffering from |The operators seat themselves on cushions, tailor-like, 
real misfortune could have been more severe than that) round the tray, each having on his or her lap a linen 
which the sleeper is said to have endured on that fa-/napkin, and the preliminary ablutions having been 
tal night. Too much sleep is inimical to capillary|duly performed, they proceed to work. 
strength, and as the Turkish climate and the habits of} After the soup follows a large dish filled with 
the harem both require constant devotion to Morpheus, stewed mutton, poultry, game, and viands of various 
it is but proper that the effect of his power upon the| kinds, already divided by the cook into small portions, 
tresses should be repaired by the hand of art. ‘These| which are fished up with spoons or fingers, as the 
the Ottoman ladies wear, when at home, wound amid case may be, all dipped in the same dish. It is con- 
the folds of embroidered handkerchiefs, which they | sidered a compliment to a stranger to pick out of the 
twine about their heads, and secure by bodkins of dia-| mass a leg or wing of a fowl, and present it to him— 
monds and emeralds. a compliment with which a Frank would on his first 
A Turkish lady of what may be called the “ well- visit to a Turkish host be glad to dispense, but to 
to-do” mereantile class of life at Constantinople, usu- which, nevertheless, he easily becomes reconciled, as 
ully dresses at home in a chemisette of silk gauze, the ceremony is really performed in a very delicate 
trimmed with fringes of narrow ribbon, and wide manner. For instance, the limb intended to be so 
trowsers of printed cotton falling to the ankle. Her presented is separated from the others with a spoon, 
feet are bare, but she has near her little yellow slip- and the host taking with the tips of a finger and 
pers very beautifully ornamented, in which you would thumb the very extreme point of the oblation, puts it 
think searcely a tee would find room, and yet in before his guest in a manner that admits of no refusal. 
which she contrives to locate five, whenever she Small platters of various provender succeed each other 
chooses, and even to run about with the utmost agi- rapidly; fish, pastry, creams, then perhaps stews 
lity. It is, however, a real luxury to press the naked again of goose, turkey, peacock, vegetables, and then 
foot upon those soft velvety carpets, and so she pre-|sweets again, without any regard to the programmes 
fers it; the slipper being, however, always at hand, recommended by the English or French professors of 
more for ornament, than for use. The reader may the divine art. A pyramid of pilauf literally crowns, 
conjecture the sumptuousness of this appendage to a or rather tiaras the feast. 
lady’s toilet, when he is informed that i was asked) The ordinary drink at a Turkish dinner is water— 
five pounds sterling for a pair in one of the bazaars. generally delicious water they have—and sherbet. 
A friend of mine in London lately received a pair of Latterly wine has been interpolated between the sher- 
these slippers from Persia as a present, which she bet and coffee. The dishes being all removed, the 
very properly forthwith deposited upon the mantel- attendants, of whom in wealthy families there is al- 
piece of her drawing-room under a glass shade ! |ways a numerous tribe, bring vases of rose-water, ba- 
Over the chemisette is worn a robe of printed cot- sins, strainers, and embroidered napkins; and the ab- 
ton of bright colours, trimmed with fringe, made in lutions being again consummated, coffee and pipes 
one piece, divided at the hip on either side to its ex-|are servéd. ‘The members of the party rise or remain 
treme length, and girt about the waist with a Cache-| smoking, just as they please, and stay, or go away, 
mire shawl. A train is added, called an antery; and,| or resume any occupation which had been interrupted 
in winter, the in-door dress is completed by a tight by the meal, or settle themselves on the divan for a 
vest generally of a light pink or green colour, and nap, or form a circle for conversation, as they may 
lined with fur. When the lady prepares to go out, think fit. The perfect freedom from every species of 
she puts on her turban and veil, a long, loose, dark restraint by which Turkish society is distinguished, 
olive-coloured cloth-pelisse, and yellow boots, like our gives it an appearance of civilization, which a Frank 
old-fashioned Hessian boots; but as she wears her|is surprised to perceive amidst so many remains of 
slippers inside them, and they are therefore necessa- the barbarous ages. Its hospitality in this respect is 
rily larger than a delicate foot can require, it must be really of the most refined description. 
confessed that they exhibit the pedal proportions of The usual routine, however, is for the party to re- 
her figure to very great disadvantage. Upon this lat- turn to the apartment in which the family principally 
ter point the Turkish ladies do undoubtedly require|live. Here the massaljhe, or story-teller, often makes 
some useful lectures, both by precept and example. /his appearance, to relieve the tedium of a long even- 
Bot as for foot-dressing, commend me to the belles|ing. These story-tellers are men of considerable ta- 
of Cadiz. There are certainly no such ankles and lent, who sometimes invent romanees, such as may 
insteps in any other part ofthe world as you see|be heard on the Mole at Naples, but more frequently 
upon the Alameda of Cadiz. They dazzle you like a| confine themselves to the traditionary tales of genil, 


sunbeam, so light, so airy, so flitting, so spiritual: in|and of ancient mystic times, such as those recorded 
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in the “ Arabian Nights.” Some shine in comic nar- 
ratives, which occasionally assume a dramatic form ; 
others approach the region of farce and buffoonery ; 
while the higher order of these itinerant bards, as they 
may be styled, recite the compesitions of Hafiz and 
Ferdausi, and the other well-known Persian poets. 
A few have succeeded in interweaving with much of 
imaginary lore, historical transactions. Their elocu- 
tion is remarkably graceful and engaging; and in 
order to make the most of their vocation, they take 
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a sort of barbarian, or rather as an * incomprehen- 
sible.” Not smoke? How can you live? Do you 
eat? The one process seems to a Turk just as indis- 
pensable to animal existence as the other. Nor does 
one wonder at the universality of the habit in that 
country. The tobacco consumed in the chibouk is 
there a perfect perfume, an incense, which is often 
of real practical utility in dispersing, or at least over- 
coming, the less agreeable odours that emanate from 
ill-ventilated chambers and streets polluted by pesti- 











care to divide their narratives, which they abruptly |lence. 
break off at the points where the attention of the au-| I can imagine, though I cannot enjoy, the power 
dience is wound up to the highest pitch. Arrived at 'which a well-charged pipe, or a genuine Havana, pos- 
the boundary which they have prescribed to them-|sesses to scatter on the atmosphere, thoughts that 
selves for the evening, they suddenly spring on their| weigh too heavily on the craniological portion of the 
feet, and run out of the house as quickly as they can. human system. A reverie of an hour or so, all about 
If stopped on the way, no entreaty can bring them nothing, after a day’s work, whether physical or men- 
back; and if an early appointment be demanded for |tal, must be delicious. There is, moreover, a sociality 
going on with the sequel of the story or poem, or for about the thing particularly pleasing. Four or five 
bringing it to a conclusion, they have, or affect to|men who light their cigars at the same shrine, and con- 
have, prior engagements, which they cannot postpone. |tribute to form the same cloud, cannot long be stran- 
An addition to the usual present, however, soon brings gers or enemies to each other. The “ emollitur me- 
about an arrangement agreeable to all parties. res” effect of tobacco is no where more conspicuous 
While the exhibitor proceeds with his narrative, than in Turkey; it produces mutual civility in every 
the members of the family, and their guests, are|district of an empire that as yet has to go through al- 
stretched on the divan, or seated around him on most the whole process of civilization. 
cushions, listening to his narrative with all that pro-| There is another striking peculiarity in Eastern, or 
found attention which children show in hearing ghost'at least in Turkish manners, which never failed to 
stories, or any other tales calculated to excite the ima-|excite my admiration. Let a true Ottoman be em- 
gination, sire and son, matron and daughter, smoking} ployed how he may, smoking, sipping his coffee, din- 
all the while so incessantly, that the group becomes jing, sleeping, sailing, walking, riding, writing, read- 
eventually immerged in a volume of smoke, through jing, fishing, selling, or buying, the moment he hears 
which their features are scarcely discernible. from the minaret the call of the muezzin to prayer, or 
This universal use of the chibouk is the predomi-|perceives the approach of the hour for that duty, by 
nant feature not only of private, but of public life in/the position of the sun, down goes his carpet, which 
the East. By “ public,” I do not, of course, mean|he spreads on the ground, and as speedily do you be- 
any thing bordering on politics; I use the epithet as'hold his person prostrate, and his whole attention 
contrasted with the strict closeness of domestic rou-'engrossed in the performance of his daily orisons. 
tine, and as expressing the unreserved exposure in|He is utterly indifferent as to the effect which this 
which all the hours out of the twenty-four, not occu-- movement may have upon those who happen to be 
pied in the harem, are spent by a Turk who is not near him. Whether he is surrounded by friends or 
indebted to manual labour for his sustenance. ‘The! strangers, whether in the steamboat or the street, the 
coffee-houses, in which they pass most of their time,/harem or bazaar, the town or the country, in the 
are open to the gaze of all the world, even where| drawing-room or the forest, he never fails, at the ap- 
those houses have no balconies. The balconies, how-| pointed hour, to pour forth his supplications to the 
ever, Which are very spacious, usually gain the pre-'God of the universe. 
ference. There the loungers of the town—and all) Prayer is really in Turkey, that which it ought to 
are loungers who can afford to be idle—sit and smoke, be wherever man exists—a part, and an essential part, 
and sip coffee all the day long. Sometimes a more |of the business of life. In Christian countries the 
substantial repast is added in the shape of a few sau-| man who would withdraw from a dinner or card table 
sages. In the balcony, too, the passing traveller takes to a corner of the room to say his prayers would be 
his meal. If he be a Frank, he is abashed, until he langhed at. Why so? Because it is unusual. But 
gets used to it, by this open exhibition of his viati-| why is it so unusual? Because we think a great deal 
eum; the more so, as it is very probable that the said more of this world than of the next. That is the plain 
loungers, who take little or no notice of each other, answer, colour it how we may: and I regret to add 
will gather round him, aided, too, by all the little boys | that even among some nations which pride themselves 
of the neighbourhood, and watch every morsel in its upon their Bi le-printing, tract-distributing, alms- 
course of mastication with a degree of curiosity, or house-building, charity-giving associations, I have 
rather of avidity, exceedingly provoking to an inex-|never been fortunate enough to discern any thing like 
perienced wanderer. the emotion which the act of prayer uniformly excites 
I have often regretted that I could not inure myself|in a Mahometan mind. 
to ent while travelling in Spain, Germany, and| I once travelled some hundred miles in company 
Turkey. The incapability to enjoy a pipe, or even ajwith an elderly Mussulman, whose regularity in the 








cigar, made me such an exception in every group into 
which I happened to be thrown, that it was often 
quite annoying to be obliged to confess my deficiency 
in that respect some twenty times per diem. In Tur- 
key, most especially, a non-smoker is looked upon as 





performance of his devotions particularly engaged my 
attention. He watched in the early morning for the 


rising sun, and the instant the disc rose above the ho- 
rizon, his carpet was carefully spread; turning his 
face towards the east, he stroked his beard two or 
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three times; he then fell at once on both knees, and|custom would almost seem to have rendered instine- 
sitting back upon his heels, he clasped his hands, his|tive. The name of this man was Jaeques du Bois, 
lips the while moving rapidly in silent prayer. After) who had passed the best years of his life in the army, 
prostrating himself thrice, he rose, folded his arms on| having been called under the drapeau at an early age, 
his breast, continued his prayer, returned to his first and compelled to abandon the project of a matrimonial 
position on his knees, and bent backward and forward | alliance with a young woman to whom he was betroth- 
as if suffering the pangs of sorrow for his past sins,jed. The object of his affections, we are informed, 
and earnestly evtreating forgiveness for them. He‘ had virgined his parting kiss,” and passed her days 
then prostrated his whole figure as before, pressing) in determined celibacy, till Jacques had obtained his 
his forehead aguinst the earth in humiliation before|discharge, when the nuptials, though somewhat too 
the Purity which he had offended. These ceremonies | late in life, were duly solemnized. 
he went through three times, concluding by stretch-| From chance or necessity, or from some other cause, 
ing his hands, the palins open, towards Heaven.|which we will not take upon ourselves to record, the 
Finally rising, he stroked his beard once more, but) veteran had adopted the profession of a Chiffonier; 
with a manifesi feeling of internal satisfaction, arising|and one morning in the month of July, in the year 
from the conviction of the omnipresence of that Power! 1808, as he was pursuing his usual occupations in the 
to whose protection he committed himself for the re- Faubourg St. Germain, at the early hour of half past 
mainder ot the day. From that momeut he subsided |three, ere yet the coming day had chased away the 
into the cheerful traveller, ready to render to me every | uncertainty of twilight, and the streets presented the 
possible service. solitary and deserted appearance peculiar to Paris at 
I did not at first understand a little mark of kind-| that hour, a young woman glided out of the doorway 
ness which | received from a ‘Turk soon after I passed |cf a house in the Rue de I’Université, and beckoning 
through the north-western gate of Constantinople. He | to Jacques with a mysterious air, made a sign that she 
was walking out from the cemetery, and had in his had something to say. The Chiffonier, who was on 
hand a walnut, the shell of which he had just broken, |the opposite side of the street, immediately crossed 
Taking out a portion of the nut, he stopped me, and over, when the young woman conducted him into the 
with a look of smiling kindness, asked me to accept doorway from which she had issued ; and as soon as 
it. I took it at onee, and thanked him with the same|they were in the passage, which, after the door was 
familiarity as if I hed known him a bundred years.|closed, was so dark that they were unable to distin 
I moreover ate the nut, notwithstanding my fears of|guish each other’s features, *“ Chiffonier,” said she, in 
the contagion, which, as I rode along, I saw filling a whisper, * will you do me a service?” 
the cypress groves all round me with funerals. I af-| ‘* That depends on what it may be,” replied Jac- 
terwards learned the meaning of this simple present ques. 
to the newly-arrived stranger. It was his mode of ‘ Have the goodness to come up to my apartment,” 
giving me welcome to the Ottoman capital, and as-/she said, “and I will explain to you.” 
suring me of its hospitality. No visiter quits a Turk-| She then led the way along a dark and narrow 
ish house without some similar memorial of the kind-| passage to the stairs, which Jacques, in imitation of 
ness of his host. He receives a handful of nuts—a his conductress, ascended with as little noise as pos- 
cluster of grapes—a salad—or a cake—something on sible, till they had reached the fourth story, where 
Jeaving to prevent him from returning home empty- they entered a room situated in the back part of the 
handed, which would be considered unlucky, as well house. There was a bed in the room, occupied by a 
for him who ought to give, as for him who ought to female, apparently about twenty-two years of age, 
receive. This trait of manners speaks volumes for|sitting up, and giving suck to an infant. The arrival 
the benevolence planted in the heart of the people of of the Chiffonier appeared to produce a momentary 
that country. alarm upon the mother, who gazed upon him with an 
expression of sadness mingled with despair. The 
two females then held a conference for several 
minutes, but in so subdued a tone, that Jacques was 
junable to distinguish a particle of the subject; the 
From the Metropolitan. (deep and frequent sighs, however, which accompani- 
THE CHIFFONIER OF PARIS. ed their words, convinced him that some important 
question was in agitation. At length the young per- 
* Look here upon this picture and on this.”—Hamuer. |son, who had not addressed a single word to Jacques 
)since she had spoken to him in the passage, suddenly 
Reaver, however exalted be the sphere in which | quitted the bedside, and came towards him with the 
Providence has appointed thee to move, start not at/child in her arms, which she presented to him with a 
the humble name which designates the following} look at once wild, supplicatory, and determined, utter- 
narrative; but remember that the Chiffonier belongs/ing the following words, which seemed to cost her 
to a very numerous class of the inhabitants of that| considerable effort. ** Aux enfans trouvés!” Jacques, 
centre of Eugepean magnificence, Paris; so that in| who was at first quite at a loss to divine the part he 
whatever direction you may cast your eyes, they will| was called on to take in what appeared to him little 
not fail to light upon a Chiffonier of some kind busily|less than a pantomime, continued motionless and 
engaged in search of what has been overlooked, or silent, casting his eyes, now on the child, now on the 
set at naught by his fellow-man. The Chiffonier,|person who held it out to him, and then looking 
however, we have to do with at present is one of thosg| towards the bed, he perceived that the mother had 
well-known industriels, who, at the earliest dawn of|covered her face with her hands, and buried her head 
morning, and frequently at the hour of midnight, pe-/in the pillow, as if desirons to shun the sight of what 
rambulate the streets with a degree of vigilance which| was going on. Appearances were too strong to admit 
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of doubt in the mind of Jacques as to the facts, and the history of the world presents no parallel. On the 
he felt little desirous of undertaking the part assigned other hand, principles of a milder, and indeed difler- 
to him, when just at that moment the sun, rising over ent description, were daily instilled into her mind by 
the roof of the opposite house, darted a sudden ray of the uniform precept and example of her supposed 
light through the window of the room, and gleamed mother, who never failed to accustom her adopted 
upon the soft and balmy features of the child as it child to the regular discharge of those duties which 
slept: nor is it too much to suppose that the silent the Catholie Church so rigid!y inculeates; and if the 
eloquence of nature which those features conveyed, beauty of holiness cousists in unaffected devotion, 
found an echo in the heart of the Chiffonier, whose and in the absence of ostentation, it was surely never 
eye seemed to gaze with admiration, perhaps with more effectually portrayed than in the parental solici- 
pity, on the beautiful infant thus abandoned by its un- tude of this poor woman for the moral welfare of her 
happy parent. * Oui, je le veux bien,” said Jacques, profegée. It happened that Josephine, thus couduct- 
taking his basket, half filled with his morning’s ed, went one morning to the Eglise St. Marie, at an 
round, from his shoulders, and placing it on the floor.|hour so early that daylight had not completely made 
The principal difficulty thus surmounted, the re- its way through the sombre aisles, when just as she 
maining arrangements were easily made. was crossing her forehead with holy water, placed as 
We will not pause to inquire into the motives which it usually is against the pillar, near the portico, a 
may have weighed upon the mind of the parent, if young man, apparently about twenty years of age, 
indeed she was capable of any at the moment; nor happened to catch a glimpse of her features as he 
attempt to censure or extenuate the act, whether it passed; continuing his way, however, a looker-on 
arose from a vicious constitution of society, or from would have said that he did not appear to be in the 
exceptional depravity or weakness; certain it is, that least affected by the circumstance, but he had no 
not only in Paris, but in every other part of France, a sooner laid his land on the door, than he turned 
receptacle is continually open for the gratuitous sup- round, looked in the direction the two females had 
port of abandoned infancy; the present, therefore, taken, and then, as if correcting an involuntary move- 
may be looked upon as an instance by no means un- ment, suddenly left the church. 
common of a muther induced to * pluck her nipple) During a period of several years, including the last 









from the boneless gums” of her offspring, and lose 
sight of it probably for ever. 

In one of those smal! streets, or rather alleys, 
which led ont of the Rue St. Denis, in a garret or 
mansarde of a house, principally inhabited by lodgers 
belonging to the poor class of Paris, was the humble 
residence of the Chiffonier. Jacques had, on quitting 
the Rue de l'Université, made his way home in as 
direct a line as he was able, where he found his wife, 
to whom he communicated the circumstances of his 
morning’s adventure. The good woman received the 
infant with maternal tenderness, and having no child, 
she immediately agreed to her husband’s proposal of 
taking care, as he said, of la petite malheureuse. 


The first years of the foundling glided on prosper- 


ously, and the little Josephine, for such was the name 
the honest couple had given her, increased in health, 
Strength and beauty; and soon as her age permitted, 
she was sent to a day-school, where she acquired the 
radiments of ordinary education with remarkable 
facility; nor was it without a secret triumph that 
Jacques beheld the unfolding graces of her mind and| 
body, which daily and hourly declared themselves, 
shedding a lustre over his lowly habitation as sacred 
and as pure as the morning sunbeam which played 
upon her infant traits at the moment she had been 
consigned to him. 

Such was the obscare lot of this child, deprived of 


days of the French empire, and the beginning of the 
restoration, Mons. le Comte de V., whe had retired 
from the army in consequence of habitual ill-health, 
occupied an apartment on the second floor of a house 
of the Boulevard du Temple. This gentleman, al- 
though still in the prime of life, unmarried, and be- 
longing to one of the best families of France, seemed 
to shun society to a degree of eccentricity, employing 
the greater portion of his time in directing the studies 
of a youth, whom some supposed to be his real, others 
his adopted son; and young Albert was in every way 
worthy of that extraordinary period of the French his- 
tory—a period in which the energies of the whole na- 


|tion, in arts as in arms, seemed concentrated in one 


and the same purpose. That aspiring tendency to 
gigantic effort and sublimity of conception, the pecu- 
liar inheritance of this epoch, was largely participated 
in by this youth, who had prosecuted his studies, in 
painting especially, with so much success, that no 
doubts were entertained as to his ultimate distinction. 
Bred, as he had been, in the house, and under the im- 
mediate eye of the Comte, his morals had in a great 
measure, escaped the pestilential atmosphere of Paris, 
and when alone, his habits were of a more serious 
torn than is usually found among the generality of the 
metropolitan students. The reader will not be sur- 
prised, then, that it was no other than this youth who 
had caught a view of the interesting features of Jo- 





what are called the advantages of an early acquaint- sephine, in the place and under the circumstances we 
ance with society, but placed beyond the reach of have described. It must be allowed, that there was 
those prejudices which often vitiate the original purity little in the countenance of the young woman calcu- 
of nature, and poison the better qualities of the heart lated to attract particular attention at first sight; it :s 
at their very source. From her childhood she had not the less certain, however, that Albert had experi- 
been accustomed to hear her foster-father recount the enced a secret, and, as it were, magnetic impres-ion, 
history of his military career, and her mind had which can only be explained by the accidental cir- 
thereby acquired a strong bias in favour of martial cumstances under which the parties happened to be at 

lory, an admiration of danger, and scenes of war;,the moment. The youth was probably raised above 
im fact, Josephine became a genuine daughter of im-|the glare of mere physical beauty, and his young ima- 
perial France, and imbibed the full measure of that | giration had, doubtless, no smal! share in attaching to 
military spirit which so deeply tinctures the national|the mild and supplicatory expression of her up-turned 
character of both sexes in that country, and to which| eye, engaged, as Josephine was, in an act of devo- 
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tional exercise, the idea of something superior to 
earthly being; and this idea clung to his thoughts, 
however unconscious of it he might be, so closely, 
that every time the same image recurred to him, it 
appeared to absorb his whole attention. “ What a 
study !”* he internally exclaimed; ** what an expres- 
sion of seraphie devotion!’ Can we wonder, then, 
that Albert proceeded to the church at about the same 
hour a few days afterwards? Is it extraordinary that 
he felt an intense desire to obtain a sketch of those 
features which his enthusiastic faney had so quickly 
wrought up to the beau idéal of intellectual expres- 
sion? He had not long been in the church before the 
object of his search appeared. He took care to place 
himself in a position which enabled him to take a de- 
liberate survey of Josephine’s face, and in proportion 
as his eye analyzed each feature, with the pleasure an 
arust experiences when wrapt in the contemplation 
of a favourite subject, he became more and more per-| 
suaded that he had discovered a model he should} 
vainly expect to find elsewhere, carried away, as he 
evidently was, by the full foree of those convictions | 
which are produced by the silent operations of nature 
alone, and which, on this occasion, presented the whole 
traits of Josephine to his mind, replete with beauty, 
with poetry, and with truth. 

The circumstances under which the poor girl was 
placed, presented little difficulty in the way of Albert's 
desire of taking a careful likeness, and he intended 
the portrait as a study for the exercise of the best ef- 
forts of his pencil; losing no time, therefore, in the 
execution of his project, the painting was finished in 
the course of a few weeks. 

But the turn which this circumstance had imparted 
to the mind of Albert, gave a new existence to his 
thoughts, and breathed new life into his imagination, 
which appeared to glow and fructify under the influ- 
ence of a power which he had evidently neither the 
will nor the ability to control. Till this period he had 
been more under the impressions of the rules of his} 
art, than in immediate correspondence with nature, so 
that every time he reviewed the picture, it seemed to 
breathe forth some hitherto undiscovered beauty, some | 
latent expression of poetic excellence, which asso-| 
ciated itself with what he felt to be the very reflection | 








of intelligence. 

It is necessary to remind the reader that this pro- 
duction had been kept strictly secret, as far as the 
Comte was concerned, its author considering it a chef 
@euvre, having prudently determined not to present 
it to inspection till completely finished, and that as 
soon as it had received the last touches, Josephine, 
together with her foster-parents, was to be admitted 
to see it. On the morning, therefore, that the humble 
family presented themselves in Albert's room for that 
purpose, he happened to be engaged in a conversation 
with the Comte, which kept him from his studies be- 
yond the usual time; the servant, also, having re- 
ceived directions to admit them, not considering it 
necessary to announce their arrival, the young artist 
was guite ignorant of their being present. 

** The ancients,” observed the Comte, * in the ex- 
treme justness of their allegorical descriptions, repre- 
sent the arts hand-in-hand, but painting and poetry 
may be considered twins as regards their origin and 
effects, the attributes of either are precisely the same, 
their mission is the representation of nature in all her 
shades and varieties of form.” 





“True,” replied Albert, “but unhappily for the 
painter his power is slow in its development, and cir- 
cumscribed in its effect, compared with poetry.” 

“ Painting,” continued the Comte, “ may be con- 
sidered less prompt in the execution of its produc- 
tions, but I question whether we ought to allow it to 
be less comprehensive in its expression; for wherever 
there be a mind to conceive, and an imagination to 
lend a colouring to the subject, more ideas may be 
drawn out by painting than it is easily in the power 
of words to express. But painting has other and su- 
perior qualities. It unquestionably brings us more 
directly into the presence of nature. Sull, nature is 
not always consistent; nor can her exterior form be 
invariably depended upon. One of the English poets, 
of whom I have read a translation, I remember, says, 
* There is no art to find the mind’s construction in the 
face ;’ a truth, I believe, which few will venture to 
question.” 

“ And yet,” replied Albert, whose thoughts had for 
some time been vibrating towards the subject which 
was uppermost in his mind, “ there are features, and 
I have at this moment such a set in my eye, where 
the mind seems to be shadowed out with such irre- 
sistible expression, that it would seem almost sacri- 
lege to doubt their sincerity. For instance, sir,—will 
you step into my study ?”’ 

The Comte assented, and had scarcely proceeded 
half the distance of the corridor, when he beheld the 
portrait of Josephine, which was placed directly op- 
posite the door. It would be impossible to convey an 
adequate idea of the scene which presented itself at 
this moment. The Comte stood amazed like one un- 
able to credit the testimony of his eyes. A pause of 
several minutes ensued, during which the Comte’s 
hand seemed to be directed, by some mysterious 
agency, towards his bosom, from which he drew forth 
a miniature portrait, which was a fac-simile of the 
painting, and presenting it to the eyes of the as- 
tonished Albert, he exclaimed with evident emotion, 
** Good heavens! what can this mean?” Albert start- 
ed as he seized the hand of the Comte, and recog- 
nized the likeness of the miniature to the painting, 
and to Josephine, who stood lost in amazement at the 
inexplicable sensation which the Comte and Albert 
betrayed. 

There are moments of creative and eventful import, 
conveying to the mind a volume of convictions with 
rapid and mysterious. power; and, on such occasions, 
cause and effect, with all the details of intermediate 
reasoning, flash through the imagination. 

Such crises may be properly denominated the hand- 
maids of destiny, whether the inspiration which they 
communicate be of a good or evil tendency, whether 
regarding individuals or nations. The genius of Al- 
bert had been penetrated by a ray of intellectual light, 
which had called into existence a multitude of beings, 
by its simple contact with his imagination; and the 
effect produced on the Comte was in no way different, 
except that its tendency was retrospective. 

The singleness of nature, and simplicity of charac- 
ter, both of Albert and the Comte, were sufficient to 
exclude every suspicion of design, or the existence of 
any previously concerted plan; in spite, therefore, of 
his amazement—in spite of the inexplicable mystery 
in which the latter incident was involved, it produced 
no other conclusion in the Comte’s mind, than that 
some happy concurrence of circumstances, or some 
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providential agency, had called him into the presence |the Comte which could afford the slightest clue to 
of beings, which had been the constant companions what was passing in his mind; his conversation at 
of his thoughts, and which had wound themselves up dinner was reserved, and limited to the most ordinary 
in his existence. Nor were the emotions which he topics. It was evident, howevcr, to Albert, that the 
felt those which proceed from remorse or horror; they thoughts of his friend were abstracted: indeed, the 
were rather those of a soul upon which a bright aod long and frequent intervals of reverie which he re- 
clear vision suddenly breaks, presenting no other ob-| marked, denoted a total unconsciousness of every ex- 
jects than those to which the heart attaches itself with terior object. It was in vain that the youth endea- 
eager and sympathetic ardour. |voured to draw out the usual communicative habits of 

As the convictions of the Comte originated from his patron, and thereby gain some intelligence which 
what had already a positive existence, and were, might guide his conjectures through the inexplicable 
therefore, in a great degree, allied to recollections ;)maze in which every circumstance connected with 
so those of Albert had their source in possibility, and| Josephine was enveloped. That there existed some 
were, therefore, more of the nature of prevision. In fatal secret to be disclosed he fe!t convinced ; that it 
the one case, objects had been displayed by the|was intimately connected with the Comte, in some 
agency of light itself; in the other, light had beeu|way or other, he could not prevail upon himself to 
produced in rich and multiplied profusion, as the ray doubt: several times he was on the point of request- 
which falls upon the diamond is sent back inereased|ing another look at the mysterious miniature ; but the 
a thousand fold, and enriched with all the colouring; momeut his eyes were raised towards those of his 
of which Nature is capable. And what magnificent) friehd for that purpose, the imposing seriousness of 
edifices, what stupendous superstructures, have not| the latter awed him into silence: he therefore deter- 
heen called into existence by the fortuitous associa-|mined to wait patiently till time should afford the 
tions of genius, from causes, too, of far less apparent) wished-for denouement. Had Albert been a youth of 
importance than we have here described : the immor-|an ordinary cast—had his habits partaken of a prying 
tal system of Newton owes its existence to the fall|or restless curivsity, which is as inconsistent with re- 
of an apple, and the genius of Rousseau was called) spect to the feelings of others, as it is alien to that 
into life by its contact with a simple flower, in the| pious confidence which a weill-conditioned mind is 
Park of Vincennes. | wont to have in the ultimate solution of events—he 

Immediately after the extraordinary scene in Al-|would perhaps have, on leaving the dinner-table, 
bert’s study, the Comte retired to his apartment, mak-| sought out the Chiffonier’s garret for the purpose of 
ing a sign to Albert that he wished to be alone. A few|inquiry; but such a proceeding, he could not help 
mivutes afterwards Jacques was requested to join hisa,| feeling, was unworthy of that frank and implicit re- 
when the following dialogue took place. spect he owed to the character of the Comte, whom 

“ Tell me, my brave feilow, who is the young per-|he had ever been accustomed to reverence with more 
(than filial attachment. 


son who accompanied you here this moruing ?” 
The hour of repose arrived, and the Comte and Al- 


* My adopted daughter,” replied Jacques. | 


“And how came the young woman to be adopted |bert retired to their respective chambers: the youth 


passed the night in calm and refreshing oblivion, the 


by you?” 
“ She was placed in my hands by her mother.” | Comte in wakefulness and reflection. 
| The following morning saw Jacques, his wife, and 


** And were you not directed to take the child to the 
Founding Hospital ?”’ |Josephine, at the Comte’s lodgings; the eye of Al- 
“ Yes, sir,” replied Jacques, with astonishment. | bert brightened, and his heart beat quickly, why he 
“ Enough,” added the Comte, “here is an order|probably knew not, when, being called into the 
upon my banker for a small sum of money for your Comte’s apartment, he found the whole party there, 
immediate use. I request you to allow your adopted | and his friend engaged in examining a packet of let- 
child to come here to-morrow morning at this hour.”’ |ters, from which he appeared to be taking notes. 
Jacques received the paper with apparent reluc-|There was a breathless silence for several minutes, 
tance; and, bowing to the Comte, left the room. which the Comte interrupted in the following words: 
As soon as the Chiffonier aud his family had quit-| * Inexplicable are the workings of destiny—strange 
ted the house, Albert was summoned into the apart-|are the vicissitudes of human existence, and the ulti- 
ment of his foster-parent, whom he found plunged |mate consequences of human actions, as will appear 
into a state of deep reflection; so much so, that his|by what I am about to disclose.” Then fixing his 
entrance seemed unperceived, but his impatience to|eyes steadily upon Albert, he continued. ‘ At the 
arrive at the solution of the mysterious appearances| battle of Wagram my superior officer, Captain ———, 
which had transpired, induced him to awaken the at-|by whose side I was fighting, received his death 
“I believe you sent for me,”|wound, and while breathing his last in my arms, he 


tention of the Comte. 
. } - 
said the youth. assured me that the only circumstance of regret at the 


*T did, Albert: sit down, and tell me how yi u| loss of life in the field of honour, was his leaving an 
became acquainted with the Chiffonier and his fa-jonly son, till that moment dependent upon him for 
mily.”” jsupport. I immediately made him a solemn promise 

Albert immediately related the cireumstances nearly |to adopt that son, and bring him up as my son. Al- 
as we have stated them, which the Comte heard with/bert, you are the son of the brave and distinguished 
evident interest and surprise. After the youth had officer who bequeathed me that duty.” 
answered the Comte’s inquiries, the latter relapsed| Albert, whose heart burst forth in a torrent of tears, 
inte his previous reverie, and paced to and fro in his|/rushed into the arms of his benefactor, exclaiming, 
room for a considerable time, leaving Albert in the|* Indeed, indeed, sir, you have faithfully kept your 
same state of wonder and anxiety. The remainder|}word. How shall I show myself worthy of so much 
of the day passed on, and nothing escaped the lips of| generosity ?”’ . 
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“* Albert,” continued the Comte, “ you have more|deeply affected the whole party, and drew forth their 
than repaid my _— I am proud in os a mapa a | in mg and tears, the young Albert threw 
a son who does honour to myself, and promises to - simself at the Comte’s feet, on the one hand, and 
come an ornament to his country. If I have hitherto| Josephine on the other, Jacques held up his hands in 
left the secret of your birth unknown to yourself and the attitude of devotion and gratitude, while the foster- 
a. —_ I have done so from motives which you, — of a who - —_— oe on 
will know how to appreciate. | her Knees, uttered a prayer of heartfeit thanksgiving 

* But how shall | discharge the debt I owe to you,| to the great Disposer of all events in audible and fer- 
Albert?” continued the Comte, whose voice began to| vent accents. ‘The Comte, who formed the principal 
falter with the movement of tenderness and satisfac-| figure of the group» contemplated the features of his 
tion; * you, who have been the instrument in the daughter with a ectionate composure for several 
hands of Providence of discovering my only child ;;minutes without uttering a word; at length, raising 
and the daughter of a being whose lot has been hard, her to her seat, the rest of the party received the cir- 
as will appear by these letters. Yes, Albert, Jose- cumstance as a signal to resume their chairs. 
phine, the apparent child of this poor couple—Jose-| ** | need not assure you,” said the C omte, address- 
phine, mig xe ogee _ have ss pes re himself caf ess — oe * 7 _ 
—is my lawful daughter!’ As he uttered these) not assure you how much | am indebted to you for the 
words, his emotion deprived him of further articula- honourable part you have acted, under the cireumstan- 
tion; and instinctively stretching out his arms towards) ces which made you @ parent to my lost child, nor am 
Josephine, who was seated immediately beside him,}I able, if indeed it were necessary, sufficiently to ex- 
he embraced her with convulsive rapture. | press to you my admiration of the noble and generous 


The scene, which the heart alone can conceive, we|teeling which give you an indisputable claim to my 


will not attempt to analyze; it was one of those inci- 
dents of real life of which an adequate estimation is 
impossible, aud embellishment were superfluous; a 
scene which wature’s self will be proud to inscribe in 
the fairest pages of her records, and triumphantly 
point at “ for her own.”’ Let us, therefore, like pru- 
dent dramatists, allow the curtain to close over it, 
while we prepare our Jast and necessary act, which 
the spectator, however, is wont to arrive at by antici- 
pation, and not unfrequently leaves the theatre, as 
though unwilling to allow his impressions to be 
effaced by attention to representations of minor im- 
portance. It merely remains to be stated that the 
Comte briefly demonstrated, by written and incontesti- 
ble documents, the identity of Josephine. “A few 
weeks previously to my departure for a campaign in 
the detachment of the imperial army, in opposition to 
the express commands of my family,” observed the 
Comte, “1 was privately married to the only daughter 
of Madame de L , Widow of an illustrious officer, 
whose name is conspicuous among his country’s glo- 
ries. It unfortunately happened that Madame de 
L—— paid the debt of nature almost immediately 
after L quitted Paris, so that my wife experienced an 
accumulation of misery and abandonment which it is 
difficult to imagine. Letter after letter was despatch- 
ed, informing me of her melancholy condition. Such, 
however, was the rapidity of the emperor’s move- 
ments, and the consequent difficulty of correspondence, | 
that these letters did not reach me till my wife had 








fallen a victim to her fate. Six days subsequently to 
her parting with her infant, she ceased to exist. Hea. 
ven knows what pains I have taken, what anxious 
days and nights | have passed, in endeavouring to 
discover the otispring of my beloved wife among the 
hundreds of children received at that trying period in 
the Hospital des Enfens Trouvés. I have been able 
to collect these melancholy particulars respecting my 
unhappy wife from various sources, and my feelings 
have been racked with a degree of anxiety and regret 
which I felt too well convinced would accompany the 
remaining days of my life: the bitterness of destin 
is suddenly, and, | may say miraculously softened, 
and my heart is now relieved from a portion of the 
weight which preyed upon its peace.” 

After the Comte had finished this recital, which 





warmest thanks: you shall find, my worthy friends, 
that | am not ungrateful for the services you have 
rendered me.” 

After an interchange of the most tender affection, 
Josephine and her foster-parents separated for the first 
time; and the Comte having embraced them with the 
most lively cordiality, they resought their homely but 
now comparatively solitary mansarde. They had not 
been at home more than half an hour before Albert 
made his appearance, bearing a letter from the Comte, 
which contained directions for the receipt of an an- 
nuity of fifieen hundred franes, which was to con- 
tinve as long as both, or either, of them might live. 

The union of Albert and Josephine is an event 
which the reader will consider already decided by the 
incidents we have related, and the Comte consented 
to it without the slightest reluctance: a few weeks 
afterwards, therefore, the marriage was celebrated in 
the presence of the Comte, Jacques and his wife, at 
the altar of that same Eglise St. Merri, where Albert 
had first seen the features which he then felt convinced 
—and that conviction was in no way diminished—he 
could gaze upon for ever with rapture. 

Our story must here close; the following facts will 
serve to explain all the circumstances of the sequel. 
A modest tablet appears in Pére la Chaise, and not 
far from it another: the one indicates the spot where 
the remains of the Comte and his unhappy lady are 
deposited ; the other perpetuates the memory of the 


|Chiffonier and his worthy spouse. To this spot Al- 


bert and Josephine from time to time repair, bearing 
in their hands each a chaplet, which they place upon 
the graves of their parents and benefactors, W. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
PAST HOURS. 
BY MISS LANDON. 


Au, surely there are moments when thy heart 

Must think of her it has so coldly banished;— 
Does not my image to thy memory start, 

Though all that made its earlier charm be vanished ’ 
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Do you not think of me sometimes at night, 
When the dark hours are passing still and lonely, 

The pale stars watching with their dreamy ligiit, 

And thou art with thy own hushed thoughts left only ? 


Do they not bring me back’ Dost thou not say, 
Perhaps this very moment she is weeping 
Those bitter tears that pride subdues by day, 
To wet the pillow that I keep from sleeping’ 


Does the still midnight waken no remorse, 
No pity for the misery of thy making? 

False as thou art—I could not wish thee worse 
Than one sad midnight of my own awaking. 


I hear thy voice, I look within thine eyes,— 
Then start to think it is but an illusion;— 

False as thy promise, fleeting as the ties 
That bound me to thee with such vain delusion. 


Then I recall thy words and looks, and think, 

How could they wear such true, such tender seeming? 
J think till I can bear no more, and shrink, 

And mock myself for all this idle dreaming. 


tow many words of thine I now recall, 

Scarce noticed at the time when they were spoken; 
Alas! how true love fondly treasures all 

The slightest things, like some heart precious token. 


1 wish I could forget them—for they keep 
Calm from my waking hours—rest from my pillow, 
Like those uncertain restless winds that sweep, 
Rising with their perpetual strife, the billow. 


If weary of the weight upon my heart, 

I struggle to be glad with vain endeavour; 
How soon I sicken of such seeming part! 

The spirits | would force are gone for ever. 


If I am sad and weary, and fling by 
The tasks in which I take delight no longer: 
All other sorrows bring one sadness nigh, — 
Life’s cares are strong—but those of love are 
stronger. 


Love has its part in every other thing, 

All grief increasing and all joy impairing; 
Death is the only hope, for death will bring 

Rest to the heart, fevered with long despairing. 


Ah, then, farewell, there is no more for me; 
Those sunny looks that turn them on to-morrow ; 
I hope not, fear not, and but wish to be 
Where the last shadow falls on life’s last sorrow. 


ABOU BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Anov Bex Anuem (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold; 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold: 
And to the presence in the room he said, 

** What writest thou’? The vision rais’d its head, 
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And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answer’d, “The names of those who love the Lord.” 
“ And is mine one?” said Abou. ‘Nay, not so ;” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still; and said, “I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 

The angel wrote and vanish’d. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light, 
And show’d the names whom love of God had bless’d, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


From the Metropolitan. 
THE IMPREGNABLE BACHELOR. 
CHAPTER I. 


Worren Waven, in Warwickshire, was not near so 
large a village in the year 1769, as it is at the present 
day. ‘The new church was not then built, nor had 
*Squire Figgs erected his Elisabethan residence, Thun- 
derbolt Castle. It was at that period a very little in- 
significant place indeed; but nevertheless had its 
wonders, as every village has I ever went into. There 
was the well that did belong to the old fortress, al- 
though the fortress itself was grubbed up, and seven 
feet, take it altogether, of a Roman wall, which the 
** Henly Guide” assures me was the erection of Nu- 
ma Pompilius; also a burrow, in which Doctor Fos- 
sett had found the veracious bones of King Arthur; 
and the barn, in which Peter Numps murdered Lucy 
Sweetbread, was as good as new. The church, that 
is, the old church, had been built time out of mind; 
and boasted of an altarpiece from the pencil of Salva- 
tor Rosa Daub, a native of Wotton, who afterwards 
walked up to London and had the honour of taking a 
ortrait of Benjamin Franklin for the club-room of the 
Patriotic Good Fellows’ Association. But, after all, 
the most wonderful thing about Wotton Waven, was 
the immense quantity of single women in the town 
and round about it. ‘* Wotton Waven maids and Cla- 
verdon blades,” was a proverb in Warwickshire. Girl 
after girl grew up to maidenhood, maiden after maiden 
declined into the vale of antiquity, and gravestone 
after gravestone bore the odious addition of spinster 
to the otherwise interesting descriptions of birth, death, 
and parentage ; yet, luckless Wotton swarmed with 
maidens still, and the only thing that kept the popu- 
lation in the least afloat, was the influx of new faces 
from other parts of the country, who brought along 
with them breeding wives and a host of chopping 
children. 
You are not to imagine our fair victims underwent 
their doom with resignation, or made no efforts to 
avert the curse that hung over them. Balls were 
given, races instituted, a library founded, and libe- 
rally subscribed to, and mantua-makers and milliners 
imported by the score; but, well-a-day, single bless- 
edness was an enemy no brides could buy, nor de- 
fiance drive out of Wotton, and the parish register of 
births and marriages continued a little ominous vo- 
lume, beginning with 14th April, 1695. Indeed, I am 
told the same volume only finished filling last Ja- 
nuary. 
At the date of my story, Wotton and its vicinity 
contained more than the usual number of single peo- 
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ple. They were so numerous that | cannot describe| 
them, which it is my intention of doing, without :riv- 
ing a little picture of the village itself. 

It was a long, straggling place, built on the left- 
hand side of the river Alne, in the then road from 
Stratford to Birmingham. First came the parish 
church, which was outside the town; and next the 
church, the parsonage, in which lived the viear, Mr. 
Halfstarve, und eleven daughters, between the ages of | 
thirty and three, all unmarried, the | 
cause they were little, the elder daughte s hecause 
they could not possibly help it. Next th 
came a farm house, and the farmer had a wife, but 
luckily for himself, no offspring. Then No. 1, in High 
Street, wus Mr. Grab’s, an attorney, well to do in the 
world, and he had an unmarried daughter rather lame 
of her right leg, but not much pitted with the small- 
pox. No. 2 was the grocer’s, a young married man 
from Coventry; 3, 4,5, and 6, vulgar 
was inhabited by Master Stump, the surveyor, who 
was encumbered with _ unmarried child of the age 
of forty; rumour said she would be es rich as Creesus, 
but what availed riches in Wotton? Then came five 
more shops, which altogether mustered eleven single 
females ; and the other end of High Street was flank- 
ed by Bolus, an apothecary from London, who, be 
sides a son in his surgery, exhibited three young la-| 
dies, all calling him papa, one of whom, to the ex- 
treme wonder of Wotton, was courted by Mr. Lilly- 
waite, her father’s bound apprentice. ‘T'wo or three 
rich vestals lived in detached cottages, and several 
others in the families of friends; the lady of the ma- 
nor was a miiden, and the mistress of the workhouse 
an immaculate one; there were no married people in 
the workhouse, and but one widow in the poor wo- 
man’s almshouses. Thus plenty of spinsters had 
Wotten Waven. 

One house | have passed over that I might describe 


young ones be-} 


pars yiag 


shops ; but 7 


ishes enough in Wotton, God bless it! It’s 


ing the doorsand palings, glaziers putting in the broken 
windows, a labourer clipping the hedges, Dawkins 
the gardener mowing the lawn, and half a dozen cha- 
rity children weeding the avenue. It was really so 
ucusual a sight, and so very funny, as people call it, 
when they see something they are not accustomed to sex 
every minute of their lives—it was so fanny, I say, that 
the eldest Miss Halfstarve, who was waiching these 
operations over the palings, burst into an ungovernable 
peal of laughter. ‘This roused the gardener, who was 


|busy mowing the grass; he touched his hat, and look- 
eling humorous, 


** Mum,”” said he, ** we're to have 
som’ody at the Priory.’ 

* Ah, Dawkins! it is sold, is it not?” 

** Ees, mum, they bees coming fro’ Lunnon as is to 
live in’t.” 

* From London, who is she?’ said the lady, sigh- 
ing at the idea of another maiden, perhaps younger 
than herself, coming to fill one of the great pews in 
the church, and make herself look small. * Who is 
she, Dawkins ?” 

“She! said *No; we've 
a he— 


Dawkin’s grinning. 


tnum. 

The father of a family; this was worse and worse. 

** Has he any davghters?’’ gasped Miss Halfstarve. 

** None, as I know on; he’s single, mum—a ba- 
chelor.” 

** A bachelor! O my dear Bella,” exclaimed she to 
Miss Grab, who limpe d up to her; * this place is to 
be inhabited, and by a bachelor, my dear Bella.” 

* Well, I know that.” said Bella, coolly; “ my 
father told me all about it when he came from Lon- 
don.”” 

Now Miss Halfstarve and Miss Grab had long beea 
friendly-enemies—a term most of my fair readers will 
readily unde rstand. ‘They accosted each other with 
“My dear,” and spoke of each other as the ** worthy; 





it more in detail—the Priory. It was a pert looking| 
erection, of lively red brick, with white stone facings, 
and two orbs of granite at the termination of each end 
of it. It had alse a small dome in the centre, sur-|; 
mounted by a weather vane, with a small brass cock) 
crowing on the top. The Priory boasted a lawn in 
front, and a garden running down to the river at the! 
back, orelhi rd, and shrubbery, (the Wilderness was || 
the name of it,) and very good stabling, if the ten-| 
ant could afford to keep « carriage : 
ford ; for at the commencement of my story, the Pri-| 
ory had been uninhabited sixteen years, owing to a 
chancery suit, which rendered it unsafe for any one to 
render himself liable for rent to seven different heirs 
at law. 

However, in seventeen hundred and sixty-nine,| 





but for all this civility, hated each other mortally. 
They would quarrel for half a year together, then 
make it up for the mere pleasure of venting their ve- 
1om upon each other, and become as cordial enemies 
as ever, quite ready in a few days to quarrel again the 
first opportunity that offered. Of their respective teim- 
pers, will reveal nothing, but may perhaps be al- 
lowed to insinuate that Miss Halfstarve was a sincere 
Christian at the bottom; for, although it was testified 


I say, could af-|to her by five witnesses that Miss Grab had added 


‘five years to her (Miss Halfstarve’s) age in an assem- 
‘bly where there were no less than three unmarried 


|country gentlemen, no sooner did she understand that 


her dear Bella knew all about the new master of the 
Priory, than she humanely offered her left arm, which 
the other, although more than usually Jame, pettislily 


things took a turn; the chancery suit ended, and all |refused, and entered into the most agreeable confiden- 


the property was sold to pay the expenses. Wotton) 


Priory was “bought much above its worth, said Grab tea that very evening. 


the attorney, who had gone up to London expressly | 
to bid for it at one-third of the real value. With the| 

sale of the Priory ends my first chapter. I will) 
change horses, reader, and then we will whirl along 
as briskly as ever. : 


CHAPTER Il. 


The desolate Priory looked like one arisen from the 
dead. Bricklayers were pointing it, carpenters mend- 





tial talk imaginable, ending with an invitation to drink 
What passed at that myste- 
rious meeting Heaven knows much better than I do; 
all I pretend to tell is, what was the effect of it. There 
was not a spinster in all Wotton but became aware 
that on Friday three weeks, at seven o'clock in the 
evening, Mr. Narcissus Eglantine would take up his 
abode at the Priory. 

And this weary three weeks, how did our excited 
heroines amuse themselves? Morning, noon, and 
night, hot or chilly, wet or dry, all the women in 
Wotton, and around about, straggled down in parties 
of three or four at a time to the Priory, and all their 
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talk on the road was of bans and bachelors. Arrived 
at the focus of attraction, their only consolation was 
to watch its progressive advancement. 
new chimneys were voted euchantingly picturesque— 


an antique fountain and basin became quite the talk of] tine. 
all who considered themselves judges—a flying Mer-| 


eury set the ladies’ mouths watering—and the furni- 
ture that wandered in from day to day underwent the 
scrutinizing eyes of no less than nineteen imaginary 
mistresses. But nothing afforded such solid satistac- 
tion as the renovation of the stables, for that was a 
certain sign that the owner would keep a vehicle 
Two new stalls were added: * Mr. Eglantine has 
three horses,” says one. And remarked Grab, who 
had always an eye to a bargain, “ That’s lucky—iny 
blue chariot looks exceedingly well, only I don’t like 
it. Our gentleman shall have it for a trifle.” 

The eventful Friday at last crawled into existence, 
and you would have taken it for a fair-day, there was 
so much doing at Wetton. Long before five o’clock 
the high-road to Stratford was lined with a dense 
@owd of well-dressed females, a gentleman being 
here and there sprinkled ; and all this assembly, like 
Moslems at prayers, or Sandovers gaping at a bal- 


loon, turned their heads one way. ‘There was jostling, | 


and crushing, and scolding, and retorts, and com- 


plaints, and consultations, with a great dea) of stretch-| 


ing of necks, and, consequently, no little bursting of 
stays. 


Fiower and Froissart, mighty and inimitable|five years less, 
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jof Mr. Eglantine. Long, very long, did our ladies 
| linger, watching every candle that flited about tie 


A stack of house, and listening to the ringing of the bells, as if 


bells could describe to them the person of Mr. Eglan- 
It is even on record, that the watelunan was 
obliged to escort several fair vagrants home in rather 
a peremptory manner, before he could clear the street 
sufliciently to commence his customary nap without 
observation. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Although a few glimpses of Mr. Eglontine were 
caught by several fair ones in ambuseade in the course 
of Saturday, it was not until Sunday merning thet a 
perfect view of him was obtained, aud then he sat 
exalted in the Priory pew, amidst an ocean of bonnets 
and shawls. The result of this observation J will 
give you. 

Egiantine was a small gentleman, five feet six 
inches in height, but certainly not taller: his figure 
was thin, his carriage erect and dignified: his nose 
was elevated, his mouth dimpled, his eyes grey and 
vivacious, and his head covered with a profusion of 
‘hair elegantiy arranged and powdered. His ave wa 
guessed at forty the farthest, but might very well be 


4 


His shoes were fastened by large 





masters, descend from the paradise wherein ye have|diamoud buckles, and his biack silk stockings appear- 
so long revelled, and which ye so meritoriously aec-|ed all clocks, they were so embroidered ; he carried 
quired, become again mortal, and, putting on modern| his hat in one hand with a jaunty air, and in the other 





dress coats, assist me in describing the cavaleades and 
grand doings of modern times: describe this scene 
for me—my powers are not equal to the task. 

The church clock at last struck seven, and all strain- 
ed their eyes as if they expected the heavens were 
about to open. Halfstarve pulled out his watch, * That 
cloek,” said he, “is a quarter too fast.”” ‘The heads 
bobbed back again. 

“ Here bees the High Flyer,” shouted an imp who 


|twirled a clouded cane. 


So fine a gentleman had not 
been seen since the time of the Cavaliers, and all the 
ladies were in raptures. 

The abigails seated in the aisles were no less de- 
lighted with the little footboy who sirutted afier Mr. 
Eglantine with his Bible and Prayer-book. This 
youth was not like the footmen of Warwickshire, 
bullet-headed and clump-footed, with a great burly 
belly, and half an acre of shoulders up to their ears. 





was feeding his donkeys down the lane. 
And the High Flyer rolled along the road, and all | 
eyes were riveted upon it, and every eye had selected | 
a different passenger for Mr. Egiantine, so that except} 
the coachman, there was nothing but Eglantines upon 
the coach. Even the guard, who, lazy dog, had put 
his horn in his peeket, was held for some seconds to 
be the very man himself by no less than seven la-) 
dies, and two gentlemen behind them. ‘There was a 
general rush towards the Priory, but they who ran 
nimblest had the least reason to congratulate them- 
selves. The High Flyer rolled past the Priory—a 
rumbling was heard—then the coach vanished—tal! 
passengers and short passengers, young and aged, 
handsome and ugly—not one passenger on the top of 
that coach was Mr. Eglantine. Lillywhite, who had 
unfortunately asserted he knew a Mr. Egilantine in 
London, uncommonly like the tall dark-looking gen- 
tleman on the coach-box, rubbed his eyes as though 
bewitched. ; 
Meanwhile, a neat green chariot having escaped the 
turnpike, brushed on rapidly towards the village; 
again all was animation, and what was better, anima- 
tion without disappointment. The chariot pulled up 
at the Priory, and although it was so dusk that no- 
thing but a little black shadow could be seen to get 
out of the carriage, this was indubitably the shadow 








Mr. Eglantine’s servant was as superfine in his way 
as the gentleman himself, and looked for all the world 
like a masquerading milliner. ‘To crown his other 
agreeable qualities, he took snuff out of a real silver 
snuff box, which he had won at a raffle in London. 

Advances for Mr. Eglantine’s friendship flowed in 
from a!l quarters, and some of them in a very ingeni- 
ous and delicate manner. Mr. Halfstarve sent him 
every Saturday night the text from which he weant to 
preach, and the vicar’s lady borrowed Pamela and 
Col. Jack from the riches of his genteel library. Miss 
Halfstarve and her sister Perdita called upon him to 
entreat his subscription to the Sunday school, then in 
its infaney ; and Miss Grab invited him to inspect her 
aviary and tame rabbits. Bolus stopped him in the 
middie of the street to warn him against the pernici- 
ous effects of the night air in autumn: and Stump, 
the surveyor, appointed him arbitrator in a dispee 
concerning the metes and boundaries of Wotton com- 
mon. Even Miss Dorothea Dagleish, the starch lady 
of the manor, condescended herself to conduct him 
over all the antiquities of the neighbourhood, all the 
time insinuating that the greater part of these were 
relics and memorials of her own ancestors. 

All these little civilities seemed very agreeable io 
our bachelor, and most of them he repaid in a hand- 
some manner ; his attentions to the ladies in particu- 
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lat were indicative of the finest feelings. His carriage 
was always at their command—his mansion their own 
—his books were under every lady's pillow in the 
village: he gave Miss Grab two real penguins from 
the South Seas, and would carry his money in no 
purse but one knitted by Miss Halfstarve. As for 
Fanny Bolus, he grew so much in her good graces by 
delicate presents of frnits and flowers, that Lillywhite 
three several times disearded his lady, and at last 
sent back t» Mr. Eglantine a fishing-rod he had bor- 
rowed of him. , 

But it was on Valentine’s day that gentleman’s 
gallantry assumed the most agreeable demeanour. 
Hearts and beautiful ladies under oak trees, Cupids 
with arrows bound round with flowery stanzas, flowed 
through the villege postman into the hands of every 
single lady in Wotten; such valentines had never 
been sent or even seen before, and who could send 
such but dear, sweet Mr. Eglantine? As for Miss 
Dagleish, her companion Tippet protested she had 
never seen that lady half so delighted in her life as 
she was at receiving a portrait (for so she pleased to 
call it) of herself in Saxon costume, with the Dag- 
leish quarterings over her head,—it was so delicate, 
so like Mr. Egtantine. 

It took a full week for these wonderful valentines 
to work: their tremendous effeet were then seen. Miss 
Dorothea uncovered all the old needlework and tapes- 
try at Dagleish Court, and soon afterwards pensioned 
off her companion, who muttered something about old 
rich fvols, and artful middle-aged men, which her 
mistress was intended to hear, only unluckily Tippet 
forgot the’ lady was deaf. Miss Stump brought Sal- 
vator Rosa Daub all the way from London to take her 
miniature, and Miss Grab looked out for a discreet 
housekeeper to take care of her poor father. The 
youngest Misses Halfstarve were sent to a boarding- 
schoo] in Monmouthshire, and their eldest sister kept 
close house, because Mr. Eglantine did so stare at her 
atehurch. As for the Bolus family, poor Bolus was 
out of his wits; Fanny and Lillywhite grew so quar- 
relsome over dominoes, that the young lady was at 
last provoked to call him “an ungentlemanly chap,” 
and said there was one man of breeding at least in 
the village who would scorn to say such things as a 
certain person took it into his head to throw at her. 
At sunrise the next morning Lillywhite was observed 
frantically pacing the village, with a sealed note in 
one hand, and an amputating knife in the other, as if 
dubious whether to cut his throat, or put the letter into 
the letter-hox. The letter which reached Fanny end- 
ed thus :— 


* Although the gentleman of the village may possess 
better breeding and finer manners than a certain per- 
son, I doubt if in the end he will be found to behave so 
honourably by you. 1 can never flatter myself that I 
possess your heart, I therefore release your hand: he 
may engage your affection, yet will never have any in- 
tention of marrying you. Ponder this well. Adieu. 

“P.S. 1 shall never return to Wotton, yet should 
you ever, and may that day never come, stand in need 
of a true friend, remember you will ever be the object 
of the adoration of Ouiven Littrwarre.” 





was making a t fool of herself. Murmurs arose, 
and sharp sayings went abroad, all impugning the 
— character as a man of honour. London 
,othario—a fellow brought up in the playhouses—a 
hard-hearted libertine—and a fickle trifler with female 
affections, might be heard from many a parlour window 
by any who took the trouble to listen; but the only 
man they were meant for never listened to or seemed 
to have heard a whisper of them at all. Mr. Eglan- 
tine went about the same as ever, merry, genteel, as- 
siduous, and even affectionate, when he addressed his 
favourites; but never a word did Mr. Eglantine say 
about getting married. 

Little people had only the grand remedy for all dis- 
appointments, patience ; but great people were not to 
be so trifled with. Mrs. Halfstarve calling upon Mrs, 
Bolus one morning, found the family in tears around 
Fanny, who was lamenting over Lillywhite’s farewell 
epistle. The two heads of the village, although they 
differed upon one point, namely, who it was Mr. 
Eglantine really had a fancy for, a Bolus or a Half- 
starve, yet came to a perfect agreement upon oge 
point, that he was a man who must be made to do 
what was fair and right. Deep plans were pondered, 
innumerable schemes were proffered and rejected ; but 
at last a plot was brought to bear, which promised to 
be the most effective piece of artifice ever practised 
within fifty miles of Warwick. As the first move in 
this grand campaign, Mrs. Bolus sent the errand boy 
with a number of invitations to a tea party. * Now 
mind you leave this at Mr. Eglantine’s,” said Mrs. 
Bolus. 

“I must be going,”’ remarked the vicar’s lady, 
rising. 

** Good-bye, yourself and family will be sure to be 
here on Wednesday,” said the other. 

“ O sure!’ said Mrs. Halfstarve, looking sly. 

And with these vows of confederacy the females 
generally parted company, both loud in their abuse of 
Mr. Eglantine, each forgiving him and pitying him to 
the bottom of their hearts. Mrs. Bolus, because she 
felt sure he was deeply in love with her Fanny, and 
would marry her on the instant, had he not been 
lugged into almost proposing to Miss Halfstarve, and 
Mrs. Halfstarve completely convinced her eldest 
daughter would be Mrs. Eglantine, could she only find 
the poor gentleman a way to get handsomely out of 
his scrape with that artful Fanny Bolus. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the eventful Wednesday a strong party muster- 
ed at the house of Mr. Bolus. There were Mrs. 
Bolus herself and daughters three, Miss Grab, and 
the two remaining Misses Halfstarve, and Miss 
Stomp. Also the lady of the manor, who from some 
suspicion of the designs of others, or some design of 
her own maybe, had invited herself to spend the morn- 
ing with Mrs. Bolus, and without much entreaty, 
stayed the evening also. Only two gentlemen were 


to be found in this army of Amazons; and they were 
‘mercenaries, and had parts to play,—these were Mr. 

These numerous preparations for the marriage state | 
went on some weeks, but alas! without anything de- 
finitive being said or done by the mysterious Mr. | 
Eglantine; and each lady began at last to see she) 


Bolus and Mr. Halfstarve. 

Now all the company were kept waiting for Mr. 
Eglantine, which made all the company wonder; but 
there was little reason for them to do so, Mr. Eglan- 
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tine having been invited full half an hour later than 
any one else. At last he entered with his usual bow, 
and one of his most seducing smiles; and seating 
himself on the only vacant chair in the room, which 
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She sank back in her chair, sobbing, “All men are 
villains !” 

A dreadful scene ensued. Bells were rung, and 
jugs of water brought up in profusion; daughters 


somehow or other, was quite hemmed in by the fe-| were dying, and mothers hung over their daughters in 


male belligerents, commenced a most lively and flat-| the agonies of despair. 


tering banter with his neighbours all round. They 


Eglantine offered to assist, 
but a volley of reproaches instantly assailed him, and 


attempted now and then to reply; but, alas! little) every lady shrenk from him, as though his mere touch 
wit was forthcoming: they were all too anxious to| conferred single blessedness. Disconcerted and ghast- 


be agreeable, and things were too much at a crisis 


ly pale, he retreated to a dark corner of the room, and 


for people to pass jokes. Our hero wondered inter-| began humming Lady Coventry's minuet. 


nally what the deuce was the matter; no one seemed 
alive, except Miss Dagleish, and she gave him a 


*“ Ob, Mr. Eglantine,” lisped the lady of the manor, 
creeping up to him, and smiling amorously ; ** you are 


long lecture upon the Anglo Saxons and Horsehair|no husband, then, for these children, after all, Mr. 


the Dane, that lasted the best part of the tea drinking. 
At last tea having been removed, operations com- 
menced. 

Ye bees wanted, zur,” bawled Mrs. Halfstarve’s 
footboy, thrusting his red head in at the door, “a 
mon’s a-dying at the poor-house.” 

“ Poor fellow!" ejaculated the vicar; and with 
many apologies and protestations of Christian feel- 
ing, which Eglantine received with the most flatter- 
ing approbation, walked off to the poor-house, not to 
read the prayers over a dying pauper, but to quarrel 
with the master about the fees for some parish bury- 
ings he had not yet been paid. Thus there was but 
one gentleman, besides Eglantine, left in the room. 

Young Bolus entered. “ Father,” said he, * here's 
acase exceeds my skill ;’’ so his father went down 
stairs with him, leaving the unfortunate Eglantiue 
alone surrounded by his determined enemies. 

“ Mr. Eglantine,” said Mrs. Bolus, hum—hum— 
“here is a letter, Mr. Eglantine, in which I am afraid 
you have some concern.” She handed him the epistle 
of Oliver Lillywhite. He read it threugh with great 
attention and composure. 

“Fanny, my dear, you must answer this, and take 
the poor youth into favour again.” 

“ Never!" ejaculated Fanny. 

“ Never!’ responded Miss Grab spitefully, and 
leering at Egiantine. , 

* But you must,” said he; “ or, stay, I will do it. 
Give me ink and paper. Miss Bolus, | have led you 
into serious misery ;” (looking complacently at his 
neat little figure;) “* but I will make all the amends 
in my power.” 

Every eye was open and half the poor ladies were 
choking with envy; but his speech took an unex- 
pected turn. He added coolly, but with marked em- 
phasis, ** Although it cuts me to the heart, cruel fate 
compels me to renounce the hand of the charming 
Miss Fanny.” 

“ Sir!’ burst cat Mrs. Bolus,—* sir! sir! my 
daughter's feelings are not to be trifled with in this 
manuer; if there is any law or justice in the land, my 
daughter's feelings shall not be trifled with.” 

“ Trifled with quotha!”’ screamed Miss Halfstarve 
exultingly. “ Why not, madam? other people’s feel- 
ings have been trifled with.” She giggled, and went 
off into violent hysterics. 

With calm dignity limped forward Miss Gmb. 
“ Narcissus Eglantine, is this your writing ?”’ pull- 
ing out a valentine she had worn next her bosom 
many days. 


Eglantine?” 

He felt annoyed at the old gorgon beyond measure, 
and quite forgot his good manners—* Nor for old 
ladies neither, madam.” 

Miss Dagleish drew herself up, and stalked indig- 
nantly down the stairs, ordered her carriage, lingered 
in hopes the sinner would come after her with an 
apology, and when hope had breathed its last gasp, 
drove violently home. 

Grab had been in the room some time unperceived. 

* Sir,” said he, “in London this conduct might 
pass for fashion and fine spirit, but it is not to be 
tolerated in Warwickshire, nor in Wotton Waven. 
This conduct must be explained.” 

“I have been convinced for some time, good sir,” 
answered Eglantine, ** that an explanation must come, 
be it sooner or later. Ladies,” said he to our he- 
roines, who had miraculously recovered, and were flock- 
ing round him, * you see befure you an offender more 
unfortunate, believe me, thin dishonourable, since he 
is willing to afford you every satisfaction in his power 
for the injuries you have sustained at his hands. If 
you will all favour me so much, ladies, as to spend 
the evening at the Priory next Wednesday—I say 
Wednesday because I shall not have time to prepare 
myself before that day—I will give you satisfaction, 
which will no longer furnish any person with a reason 
to call me either fickle or faithless. And (here he 
uttered a deep sigh) it is the last time I shall enter- 
tain you as a single man—the last time I shall enter- 
tain you as a bachelor.” He made his bow, and 
withdrew. 

The company dispersed in a state of excited imagi- 
nation. ‘ What could Mr. Eglantine mean?” There 
was something in all this very like the beginning of 
Griselda; every lady present thought of the resem- 
blanee, and felt a lively hope playing about her heart. 
All felt rather satisied than otherwise, except Mrs. 
Bolus, and she had expected nothing less than an 
offer to Fanny on the spot. 

On Sunday, Mr. Halfstarve’s curate (for he paid a 
curate fifteen pounds per annum to do his duty for 
him) addressed the congregation to the following ef- 
fect:—"*I publish the banns of matrimony’—A!! 
eyes were turned on Eglantine’s pew, but it was 
vacant. The curate went on—* between Job Martin, 
single man, and Sarah Cross, single woman.” I 
mention this little incident to show the excited feel- 
ings of Wotton in the interval between the two event- 
ful Wednesdays; and, for the honour of Wotton I 
must also add, this was no new match made up in the 





“It is, Miss Grab; and although the poetry is not village. Our grocer, from Coventry, and his wife, 
bad for an amateur, considering the turn things are 
taking, I very much repent having penned it.” 


had never tied the knot of wedlock; but the woman, 


jhearing something about the law of dower from an 
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attorney’s clerk, thought it would be a fine thing to be| were aroused, and what is the strangest thing, seemed 
a widow with a jointure. \to have heard nothing of the speech he had been 

The critical Wednesday at last dawned ; the day|making to them, for there was a general exclamation 
slowly wandered away, and evening found all the of “ Explain yourself, sir! explain yourself!” and 
party deseribed (with the exception of Miss Dagleish, some of the ladies uttered this in a fierce and threat- 
who was laid up, no one knew with what complaint) ening tone, not in a tone of resignation. 
at the Priory. Eglantine entered, looking very melan-| * Ladies,’’ solemnly and impressively responded 
choly and Benedict-like, as somebody whispered, and Eglantine, “ this is my explanation.” 

carrying a small paper in his hand. * Surely this| 
could never be a special license.” 

** Mr. Grab,” he said, quietly, * you are an attorney, | 
and therefore well acquainted with legal documents ;| 
Mr. Halfstarve, being a clergyman, you know some-| From the Metepoliten. 
thing of religious ones. ‘This document I put into! 
your hands, is both legal and religions, and much to “WHAT HAS BECOME OF HER?” 


my sorrow, legally and religiously binding. Have) 


the kindness to read it, gentlemen.” | A TALE OF NASSAU. 
All the ladies here showed symptoms of bursting 
with expectation. Eglantine, pitying their condition, BY MRS. C. GORE. 


added, * Perhaps, Mr. Grab, you will favour me so 
far as to read it aloud.” Tue vogue recently assigned by literary confede- 
Grab, in a faltering and incredulous voice, stam- racy to the “Spas of Germany,” and * Brunnens of 
mered out :—* Extract from the Registry of Baptisms, Nassau,” has been productive of numberless unfore- 
Burials, and Marriages of the parish of St. James, seen results. Tunbridge Wells and Malvern have 
Westminster, 2d July, 1760.—Narcissus Eglantine, become bankrupts; and more than one jolly citizen, 
Esq., to Clarissa Harrington, spinster. Witnesses, acenstomed aforetime, to refresh himself with an au- 
Anna Maria Harrington, William Barker. This is a tumnal trip to Ramsgate or Hastings, has extended 
true copy. Perer Drumstick, Vicar.”” his travels across the main, and died of sauerkraut 
All the company started at the commencement of and spleen. 
this deadly document, and when it finished reading Fooling it among the rest, I arrived at Emmsbhaden, 
they all stood like statues in a stupor of amazement; last year, the first week in September,—setting out 
no one moved, no one spoke. Eglantine, therefore, on a journey just as the rains set in. Nothing could 
looking very miserable, addressed them as follows :— be more cheerless than the aspect of the little valley. 
* Ladies, you must be now quite satisfied I am a ‘The Lahn ran heavy in its channel, and time as heavy 
married man. All I need, therefore, supply, is the as the Lahn. Reasonable people had abandoned the 
reason why I concealed that circumstance from you. place; and nothing remained but a coterie of discon- 
From my childhood opwards, | have doated upon fe- tented English, astonished to find that the green cur- 
male society, and, in the course of an idle life, have tain had fallen when they expected to be in time for 
enjoyed much of it. 1 was betrothed to a beautiful the overture. It was perhaps owing to the want of 
girl, but she slighted me, and married another; and I better amusement, that one and all selected me as au- 
then made a vow, which I should have kept, never to ditor of their several versions of an adventure which, 
entangle myself with another matrimonial engage- towards the close of the season, had produced an un- 
ment; but Miss Harrington crossed my path, and all precedented sensation in the place. In the course of 
my former disappointments and vows were forgotten. the three days I remained at Emms, I continued to 
She was artful and allured me, another threatened to sum up the various editions of the story; bat in order 
marry her—that Mr. Barker mentioned in the cer- to excite as strong an interest for the catastrophe as 
tificate—though this was all a scheme, and I was|was expressed by my fair countrywomen. (who but 
hurried into a stolen and impradent wedding. Such for the timely incident, might have perished of ennuw?,) 
a wife, ladies, never poor husband was cursed with it will be necessary to begin (like the Bélier, in the 
in this world; but IT will draw a veil over her faults, fairy tale) with the beginning. 
even her cries, for she is still my lawful wife. Well, It was on the day succeeding Mr. Clifton’s arrival 
ladies, we separated, and to avoid exposure, I make in town, after a dreary winter in Ireland, that he was 
her a separate allowance. She lives abroad with Mr. |invited to a splendid fete, given by four rich and idle 
Barker, and | have foolishly imposed myself on your bachelors, at a villa on the banks of the Thames. 
neighbourhood for a single man. My reasons for Walter Clifton was a guest eminently worthy of the 
doing so were harmless, but | begin to see they were entertainment. Handsome, well-born, and accomplish- 
very “short-sighted and silly ones. I had lost none of ed, he had recently “ come to his estate,” which hap- 
my craving for ladies’ society, and I imagined that,| pened to lie in one of the disturbed districts of the 
being neither very old nor exceedingly ill-looking, green island which seems bent upon eternally proving 
(here he smoothed his cravat, and ran two of his/its greenness. His mother, a widow lady of somewhat 
fingers through his hair,) I should enjoy more of that|serious turn, resided in Dublin, where his youth and 
of the young and handsome if I represented myself as, ‘college vacations were chiefly passed ; so that Clifton 
a single man; and, as I am sorry to say I never meant ‘had none of the knowingness, nothing of the jargon 
any thing serious myself, I did not dream my fair fe-|of a London man. ‘There are certain branches of use- 
male neighbours would ever expect any thing serious |less knowledge and phrases of fashionable slang, with 


at my hands.” which Eton, Harrow, or Westminster renders the 


At this part of Mr. Eglantine’s pathetic address| schoolboy as familiar as the most dowagerly of dow- 
there was a general stir among his audience; they\ager dandies; but Walter’s mind and conversation 
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were pure from all this. He arrived in town a brilliant, quaintance thus accidentally formed ; and it was with 


animated, happy, sanguine creature ; — 

amused, willing to amuse; with truth on his os and 
sunshine in his heart. When his Christ Church 
friend, Sir Robert Walmsley, offered him a ticket for 


to be; some difficulty he tore himself from the contemplation 


of that fine intelligent countenanee to go in search of 
a master of the ceremonies. 
** My dear Walmsley,” cried he, the moment he 


the féte, he thought himself particularly lucky ; and,|caught a glimpse of Sir Robert, “can you tell me 
much to the amazement of the dandy baronet, who|who it is that drives a very dark chariot with bay 
from affectation could scarcely allow himself to inhale; horses ?”° 


the common air breathed by the rest of mankind, can- 
didly admitted his delight. 

“[’m afraid you will be cursedly bored,”’ was Sir 
Robert's apostrophe, on bestowing the ticket. 


«I never was bored in my life,” was Clifton’s frank | liveries.” 


reply ; “* and should think it a reflection on myself not 
to be gratified at Ashbrook Farm.” 

With feelings attuned to enjoyment, therefore, he 
turned his cabriolet into the Fulham road, as the 
bright midsummer morning subsided into a delicious 
afternoon; and when, from a distance, he caught the 
sound of the military band, enlivening the fete, his 
light heart felt lighter than ever, and he quickened 
his horse’s speed towards the gates. As it usually 
happens, where superfluous precautions are taken to 
secure the order of the day, disorderensued. Sucha 
superabundance of policemen were stationed in the 
vicinity of the spot to protect the plate and other 
valuable property contributed by the lordly féte givers, 
that having nothing else to do, they did mischief,— 
hectored the footmen in attendance, and set the coach- 
men squabbling with each other and slashing their 
horses. A London coachman is an animal peculiarly 
insubordinate to constituted authorities. There was 
one white-wigged, red-faced, irascible old gentleman, 
proceeding to the Ashbrook féte, who, on being re- 
proved for impatience, (which was in fact the impa- 
tience of a pair of spirited blood horses,) whipped out 
of the line, produced a considerable smashing of pan- 
els, and eventually arrived at the gate with a police- 
man at each of his horses’ heads—his brother whips 
cheering kim on, the rabble shouting and swearing, 
the policemen looking wondrous blue, and the two 
ladies in the handsome chariot he was driving as pale 
as ashes. 

The latter circumstances naturally excited the sym- 
pathy of Walter Clifton. He was out of his cab in 
amoment, offering his aid to hasten them out of the 
carriage, now surrounded by a noisy, struggling mul- 
titude, among which the gentry in office were indis- 
criminately dealing their blows. To escort them 
through the throng was the work of a moment; but it 
was not till they had arrived at an inner entrance,where 
tickets were received and shawls deposited, he had 
leisure to note that the elder of the two ladies was 
attired with unusual costliness, and the younger 
searcely less lavishly adorned with the gifts of na- 
tore. Both were warmly welcomed by the hospitable 
heroes of the day, with whom Clifton was unacquaint- 
ed; and though his unknown friends turned towards 
him with eager acknowledgments, he had the mortifi- 
cation of being without the means of a formal intro- 
duction. It was a mortification ; for the dark-haired 
girl who smiled upon him while her chaperon was 
pouring out her thanks, was one of the handsomest 
creatures he had ever beheld ; with dark oriental eyes, 
the most graceful form, the most buoyant demeanour. 
His sense of propriety scarcely sufficed to remind 
him that, till he had been introduced in form, there 


** Everybody drives a dark chariot with bay horses,” 
drawled the dandy, trying to pass on. 

** With white liveries ?” 

‘* My dear fellow, 1 know nobody—I never notice 

** But you surely notice beautiful faces ; and-——” 

‘like beautiful faces to notice me. But, pray, ex- 
cuse me, The duchess is waiting for me to take her 
into break fast.” 

Equally unsuccessful were divers other applica- 
ons, Nobody listened—nobody cared—nobody 
knew anything about anybody. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the objects of his inquiry succeeded on their 
part in ascertaining kis name and condition; for as he 
stood overlooking a quadrille, in which one or two of 
his friends were engaged, the elder lady, approaching 
with her fair companion on her arm, addressed him 
with so much graciousness, that in the flurry of spirits 
excited by the animating scene, and almost before he 
knew what he was about, he engaged the beauty as a 
partner for the following dance. 

All now went smoothly—more smoothly than his 
rashness deserved. They stood together—danced to- 
gether—talked together—smiled together. Clifton 
readily discovered that his companion was a person 
moving in the best society, and commanding its cour- 
tesies; and with characteristic frankness, made her 
acquainted with his whole history in return.—Having 
loitered a few minutes near his fair partner, after re- 
turning her to the protection of her chaperon, he dis- 
covered that they were mother and daughter, and that 
the name of the latter was Rachel,—a homely desig- 
nation; bat when people are in the humour to be 
pleased, nothing comes amiss. To remain long by 
her side, however, was impossible. The ladies were 
too popular to be accessible to his assiduities. Rachel 
was beset with partners; and Rachel’s mamma by 
half the fashionable dowagers of the day. 

Meanwhile, the fete proceeded with unprecedented 
brilliancy. It was a delicious day, and the lovely 
lawns of Ashbrook Farm were worthy of the weather. 
Every impression received by Clifton was agreeable, 
and tended to increase his hilarity. Never had he 
passed so enchanting a morning; and by the time 
that evening brought the fete to a close, and amid the 
crackling and sputtering of fireworks, his cousin, 
Lady Armagh, presented him in form to the ladies of 
the dark chariot with bay horses, as—‘* Mrs. De 
Bruyn, Mr. Clifton—Mr. Clifton, Mrs. and Miss De 
Bruyn,” he had ceased to care about the ceremony. 
Accident had brought them together; and inclination 
kept them together nearly the whole of the day. They 
were already intimate. 

At the opera the following night, nothing was so 
easy a8 for Mr. Clifton to visit Mrs. De Bruyn’s box; 
at the Zoological next day, nothing so charming as to 
walk by Rachel’s side. Finding that they were to be 
at Almack’s, and all the best balls of the ensuing 
week, he took measures for meeting them: and though 











would be want of delicacy in presuming upon an ac- 
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they were on all occasions surrounded by the most 
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fashionable men in town, Miss De Bruyn usually| “Rachel is gone to sit for her picture,” was the 
managed to make room for his approach. She evi-|reply. 
dently preferred his society. While he worshipped} “Her picture! to whom! Who, eho, will do her 
her beauty, Rachel evidently delighted in his frank | justice ?’’ cried Clifton eagerly. 
and cordial character. | “Chalon, I hope. The sketch promises extremely 
Amid the tittle-tattle of second-rate society, Walter|well. John saw it yesterday, and was delighted.” i 
Clifton would not have been a week acquainted with; “'The picture is intended then for a present to Mr. 
the De Bruyn’s without learning every particular of| De Bruyn?” observed Walter. 
their birth, parentage, and education—the name of “No: it is for myself. I shall want it as a remem- 
Mrs. De B.’s great grandmother, and the amount of|brance when she is gone. Rachel wil! leave it with 
the value of her diamonds. But among those with|me on her marriage.” 
whom they mutually associated, everybody is sup-| Clifton coloured deeply. ‘The allusion appeared too 
posed to know everybody; because all are persons /explicit to be mistaken; and he was beginning to ima- 
concerning whom everything is known. In process/gine of himself whether it might not be intended as a 
of time Mrs. De Bruyn invited Walter to her house spur to his tardy explanation, when Mrs. De Brnyn 
in Berkley Square, where he was presented to a Mr.|calmly added, “ Rachel’s marriage takes place, you 
John De Bruyn, a young man whom he took to be| know, in August.” 
the son and brother of his friends. By the whole| “Her marriage!” 
family he was cordially weleomed. He found them| “TI trust John has given you an invitation in form?” 
living in opulence. His beautiful Rachel displayed) Walter Clifton trembled from head to foot, as he 
every accomplishment of a first-rate education, and he inquired, with assumed composure, what happy man 
felt himself fortunate in having accidentally made his| Miss De Bruyn was about to honour with her hand. 
way into a domestic circle which he was beginning to| The mother regarded him with unfeigned surprise. 
flatter himself might eventually become his own.| «61, js surely not possible you can he unaware,” 
With the exception of certain harsh peculiarities of|.i4 she. “that Rachel is about to marry her cousin 
me poe Bo gh ow trons woos there was nothing | Join? The terms of the late Mr. De Bruyn’s will 
ul fish aitere In the lamiy. ‘ re i ’ a > > 
A man less ingenious than Walter Clifton might in — re = age Ty | i » ait Peat 
fact have been easily captivated by the attractions of poo md vith de ; re a gaes Seabtiny whic h ha 
ech l'on Race There wae oboe ond |@uang Ha wy davg’'s engagement which 
high-mindedness in her sentiments peculiarly conso-|s,047 hy whi F - f 
mt wit he ty beau of her peaon. OF she Roby tne owe Mr Dy Braye oul epee 
women he had ever heard converse, not one approach-| sme the sole control of the business. Among fami- 
odin ori logan aration fie of our prsaaion such alianes are common” 
bear to talk with other girls. “It was not only the! * Pe reuavion!—business?'—-Vee . hip va gy 
liquid lustre of her dark eyes—the speaking expres-| began to understand it all !—Rachel was doubtless the 
sion of her finely formed mouth—which thrilled 4@Ughter of the great Jew banker, De Bruyn, defunct 
through his sou! when he gazed upon her intelligent|* few years before, the details of whose will had oc- 
face. It was that he believed in her preference ; that cupied three columns per day, of the morning papers, 
she conversed with him far more unreservedly than !°? nearly a week. He ought to have remembered ali 
with any other man of her acquaintance ; and he only|'hi8—he ought to have inquired—he ought to have 
trembled lest he might injure his cause by precipi-,K#°W", or rather, people ought to have warned him! 
taney, so difficult was it to restrain himself from de-| Yet Why, or wherefore? Was it not tacitly understood 
claring in form to Mrs. De Bruyn his desire to be | that all London, from the Regent's Park to Si. 
admitted as a suitor to herdaughter. He felt that six | James s, was familiar with the fortunes of the great 
weeks’ acquaintance could not justify such a preten- heiress, the onty daughter of the most famous of Jew- 
sion ; and contented himse!f with writing to his Irish- ish bankers? ‘s 
man of business for a formal statement of the nature| Luckily for Walter, the announcement of a visiter 
and condition of his property, that he might be pre-|* that moment afforded him an opportunity of escape 
pared to meet the inquiries likely to arise on his pro-| from the house; and his horse being in waiting at the 
posals. door, he galloped many miles into the country, before 
Such was the happy state of Clifton’s feelings while | ‘he stunning effects of the blow he had received in 
daily engaged in escorting the lady of his thoughts the slightest degree subsided. 
to exhibitions, pienics, water-parties, breakfasts, re-| His first impulse was to quit London that very 
views ; dancing with her at every ball, and sitting en-|night; not for lreland—for only the preceding day he 
tranced by her side at every opera. No objection was|had despatched a letter to his mother explanatory of 
formed to his attentions. John De Bruyn, a dull, sul-| his happy expectations, and he had not courage enough 
len young man, was in constant attendance on his|to expose himself to the old lady's questions and con- 
sister, and on excellent terms with her admirer; and/dolences. No!—he would go abroad—to Turkey—to 
though their conversation was usually carried on in| Egypt—the East; no matter where, so that he might 
whispers, the slightest word of which from Rachel’s|eseape all recurrence to the origin of his wretched- 
lips reached the inmost recesses of the heart of Clif-|ness. On Rachel De Bruyn he never wished to look 
ton, neither mother, nor brother, nor any present, could/again. One of the weaknesses of his moral nature 
be unobservant of their increasing intimacy. was antipathy to Jews and all relating to thems and 
One morning the young lover, calling at an earlier|even were the prejudice surmounted, this member of 
hour than usual in Berkley Square, and finding Mrs.|the tribe—this one—this Jewess—had done him a de- 








De Bruyn alone, naturally inquired for her daughter. | liberate injary—had triamphed, for her wanton amuse- 
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No!—he never wished to| length, in a tremulous voice. ‘ The difference of re- 


” 


ment, over his affections. 
look on Rachel De Bruyn again ! ligion 
On his return towards London, however, calmer, “I knew it not—I guessed it not.” 
feelings ensued. Though still determined to fly from ‘ Yet our name—our well-known connexions——’ 
England, he resolved, ere his departure, to indulge in “IT saw nothing but your beauty—your excellence. 
a last view of that which was so eminently lovely, as I asked nothing—I cared for nothing but to be near 
if for the purpose of engraving still more indelibly in you, still and ever near you—near you as now, when, 
his bosom the image of its false idol. He could trust gazing for the last time upon your face, I feel that my 
himself to look upon her without selt-betrayal. He earthly happiness is crushed forever. Rachel! you 
possessed an all-potent antidote to the power of her must have seen that I loved yeu !” 
charms—to the magic of her voice. She wasa Jew-| * You did but offer me, in a more marked degree, 
ess! the attention I have been in the habit of receiving 
According to previous engagement, they were to from others; who, aware of my faith, my family, my 
meet and dance together that evening, at one of the betrothment to my cousin, show me the attentions due 
finest fetes of the season. He would go—he would to my age, sex, and position in society.” 
confront her—he would fix his eyes for the last time, ‘And has there been nothing then in your own 
upon the future Mrs. John De Bruyn. feelings towards me, to war against your happiness in 
From the smiling self-possession with which she the state into which you are about to euter! You 
accosted him, Clifton inferred with truth that his emo- have a colder heart than I imagined?” cried Waiter 
tion of the morning had passed unnoticed by her mo- Clifton. 
ther. No suspicions were excited; they might part) ‘ My cousin is go less partial to you than my mo- 
as calmly as they had met. Rachel should never ther aod myself; [have always hoped our friendship 
know the anguish she had inflicted—never learn that would continue after my marriage,” pleaded Miss De 
he had quitted her with a breaking heart to bid an) Bruyn, accustomed from childhood to regard the tie of 
eternal farewell to the country wherein she abided.| wedlock as part of the ceremony of social life. 
He began, therefore, to talk with indifference on indif-| * Your cousin!’ exclaimed Clifton. “ Did you 
fereut subjects; aud unsuspicious that any peculiar imagine that your husband would remain equally in- 
agitation was labouring in his breast, the lovely gir! sensible to my passionate idolatry ?” 
readily accepted his arm, to make the tour of the illu-) “I never thought—I never cousidered. I have lived 
minated gardens of House. At length they) with John De Bruyn on the happiest terms so long as 
sat down together, still talking with levity, and I can remember,” faltered Rachel. ‘* Why should he 
smiling with unconcera ; till, after gazing in silence begin to thwart me and interfere with my preferences, 
a moment or two upon the beautiful contour of her,on the eternal union of our destinies. 
half-averted face, Clifton suddenly gave way to an| “ Rachel! Rachel! you will drive me mad !” cried 
ancontrolled burst of passionate exclamation. ‘ No!| Clifton, perceiving how closely enfolded was her soul 
—it cannot have proceeded trom inadvertence,” cried in the web of early associations and religious influ- 
he, “you must have been aware of the cruel injuryjence. ‘ What is the meaning of this strange combi- 
you were inflicting !—you must have seen how blind- nation of simplicity and intelligence? of feeling and 
ly I fell into an error, the results of which are to|insensibility? Are you about to bestow yourself as a 
cleave to me as a curse for evermore.” mere endowment—to give up your youth, your beauty, 
Believing her companion to be attacked by sudden |to one you regard only as a partner in your father’s 
freazy, Rachel started up, and proposed returning to|bank? Or do you—(tell me truly, I can bear it, 
her mother. But Clifton did not stir; and the tears| Rachel, answer me for once honesily)—do you—can 
that were now slowly rolling down his face appealed | you love this man !” : 
so forcibly to her sympathy, that, without utteringa) Of course I do! My cousin has never breathed 
syllable, she sat down again by his side. ja harsh word to me, or been guilty of an unkind 
* You cannot have been insensible to your influence action.” 
over me,” he resumed, in a brokem voice; ‘“‘and| ‘ But is that enough for the intimate—the exquisite 
knowing the insuperable obstacles between us, why—| tenderness of wedded life ? Is it to his eyes your own 
why encourage niy attachment for the wanton indul-|can tura in unspeakable sympathy with all that is 
gence of a vanity which has withered every prospect) bright, and noble, and glorious? Is it from him you 
of my life!” jwill seek encouragement in your aspirations after 
“ Obstacles !—attachment!” exclaimed Rachel, in knowledge—after truth? Is it towards him you will 
gtief and surprise, overpowered by the fervour of his |be conscious of that intense and fervent passion, which 
address. “ Dear Mr. Clifton, with what have you to|finds eternity itself insufficient for its prospects of 
reproach me? From the moment of your considerate happiness *” 
kindness to us at Ashbrook you have been weleomed| Miss De Brayn had no reply for language so new, 
with warm friendship to our house—you must have so alarming. It was not thus she had been accustom- 
seen how much we preferred your society—how truly jed to contemplate her union with her impassive cousin. 





, 





flattered we were by your preference of ours.” It was a family arrangement, immutable as that which 
“Then why not explain at once the impossibilty of made her the child of her mother, or the daughter of 
the expectations I was forming t” her tribe; but it was nothing more. 
“ Expectations!” “ T must not listen to all this,” said she, becoming 
“Of making you my wife—my own—my beloved |conscious of the delicacy of her situation, and making 
and loving household companion.” a movement to rise. 
Rachel grew pale as she listened to this earnest} ‘* You will not have to listen to it long,” was Clif- 
apostrophe, ton’s calm rejoinder, resuming some control over his 
“You cannot have meditated this,” said she, at}feelings. ‘‘] am here but to bid you farewell for ever. 
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After this night, I shall behold your face no more. Be 


called in. In reply to the interrogations of the high 


happy, Rachel, since you can content yourself with | priest, she admitted not only her sacrilegious inten- 


the monotonous calm of an existence unbrightened by 
tenderness—unendeared by the ties of spontaneous, 
fervent, passionate attachment.” 

“ But you are a Christian,” interrupted Miss De 
Brayn. “ Even had not my destiny been sealed by 
an eternal compact, I never could have been your 
wife.” 

It was now Walter’s turn to remain silent; and 
Rachel mildly pursued her advantage. 

“If, as you say,” continued she in a faltering tone, 
** | am to blame in not having discovered your attach- 
ment, and apprized you of the obstacles to ovr union, 
why did not you, who were satisfied of my affection, 
acquaint me with the objections that were to prevent 
my being honoured with your hand ?” 

* On my life—my soul—I knew not of their exist- 
ence!” cried Walter. ‘ What was there in your 
position in the world, or your establishment at home, 
to induce suspicion that you wereg@therwise than the 
society in which I found you? But even had I 
known it,” cried he, struggling with contending emo- 
tions, “ nay, deeply as I am imbued by birth and edu- 
cation with prejudices against your faith and its pro- 
fessors, I would have waived al! objections—forgotten 
all scruples—for the rich compensation of calling you 
mine for ever !”’ 

Rachel was silent. A deep impression had been 
made upon her feelings. 

“ By my father’s will,” said she at last in a low 
voice, “I forfeit my whole fortane by non-fulfilment 
of my contract with my cousin.” 

“ Are you then so dearly attached to the things of 
this world !” exclaimed Clifton, with bitter contempt. 

* As little as any human being,” replied Rachel, 
unmoved by his sarcasm. “ But how do I know that 
others—that you—might be equally indifferent ?”’ 

“Great God! can you be so little acquainted with 
haman nature as to suppose that the man who would 
sacrifice the deepest prejudice of his soul for your 
sake, would not also resign the paltry temptation of a 
little miserable dross ?”’ 

Again Rachel was silent. But the impression upon 
her feelings was trebly profound. 


* You would make me your wife then—poor, penni-| 


less—rejected by my family—abhorred by my peo- 
ple” 

Clifton’s reply burst forth at once from the impetu- 
osity of a generous heart. 

* You are excited by the passion of the moment,” 
said Rachel, a bright expression of new-born love and 
happiness beaming from her eyes. ‘Think calmly 
of it, Clifton. I give you till to-morrow for considera- 
tion.” 

* You mean that you desire to deliberate on such a 
sacrifice !”” 

“ No—my mind is decided. Such love as this can 
be but once the portion of any living woman. If to- 
morrow your reply be affirmative, | am your wife !” 

On the morning the reply was affirmative, and on 
the following day Rachel De Bruyn summoned 
together her family, and apprized them of her resolu- 
tion not only to break faith with her cousin, but to be- 
come the wife of a Christian! The consternation, the 
indignation, the persecution provoked by such a decla- 
ration may be readily conjectured. The elders of the 
family denounced her; her spiritual counsellors were 





|tions, but that she had made no conditions with Clif- 


ton for the retention of her religious observances, She 
had perfect faith in his generosity. 

** If you intended to inspire me with the horror you 
now manifest towards the professors of the Christian 
faith,” was her consistent reply to the furious invec- 
tives of her mother, “ you should not have exposed 
me to the attraction of their society. I have lived 
chiefly among Christians ; it is there I have been hap- 
piest—it is there | am determined to be happy !” 

It was impossible, meanwhile, to urge upon her as 
an argument against her resolution, the misery she 
was inflicting upon her cousin; for though Mrs. De 
Bruyn was almost frantic at the prospect of her 
daughter’s loss of fortune, John was evidently con- 
soled, by its forfeiture to himself, for the loss of his 
cousin. It was impossible to show greater resignation. 
Two months, however, were to elapse previous to 
Rachel’s attainment of her majority and acquirement 
of the power of election; and Mrs. De Bruyn flatter- 
ed herself that the interval, judiciously improved, 
might wean her daughter from a preference which she 
called madness, her nephew folly, and the synagogue 
sin. Without giving time for a renewal of intercourse 
with Clifton, she embarked that very evening for Rot- 
terdam, accompanied by a venerable Rabbi, who for 
—_ had presided over the family conscience of the 

e Bruyns; and on being rejoined by her establish- 
ment, proceeded at once on a tour of the Rhine. 

Closely as Rachel was watched by her mother, she 
was too much beloved by those around her, not to 
obtain means of communicating to Clifton the disas- 
trous results of the step she had taken; and by the 
time the party reathed Nassau, Walter was on his 
way to her assistance. 

* You can scarcely believe,” said the lively French- 
woman, by whom the anecdote was first related to 
me, “ the sensation produced at Emms by the arrival 
of Mademoiselle de Bruyn. It was neither her beauty, 
her grace, nor the reputation of her enormous fortune, 
which captivated our attention; though never, I most 
confess, did I behold so perfectly lovely a creature! 
It was rather the sensibility of her countenance—the 
restlessness of her anxious looks—the irritating man- 
ner in which, though grown to womanhead, she was 
domineered over by her mother. Nothing could be 
more gentle than her demeanour—more reasonable than 
her conversation; so that we discerned no pretext for 
so much coercion. The mamma and Mr. Steinkerp, 
examined every step she took, and every word that 
fell from her lips; and as all the world supposed that 
the heiress was on the point of marriage with her 
father’s nephew, where was the use of maintaining 
her in such childish subordination ! 

“ At length, one evening in the month of August, 
as Prince Soltikoff, who was always mineralizing or 
botanizing along the cliffs, was returning in the dusk 
ty the copses of the Nassau road, he perceived an 

nglish lady and gentleman, walking side by side in 
earnest conversation. The young man, who was tall 
and strikingly handsome, was a stranger to him—the 
lady was Miss De Bruyn. ——- the prince cough- 
ed repeatedly to apprise them of his approach, they 
appeared indifferent to his presence. 1 was con- 
versing in a low tone, broken by sobs—her companion 
addressing her with impassioned eloquence. All that 
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Soltikoff’s knowledge of the language preg ces him 
to overhear was, when within sight of the kindling 
lights of the Baths, Miss De Bruyn gave her hand to 


the stranger, and uttered the words ‘To-morrow, at. 


midnight.” They proceeded onwards in different 
directions. It is probable, however, that their rendez- 
vous had not escaped detection, for the prince noticed 
a tall figure stealing along the cliffs.” 

“ The prince, at least,” said I, **had the gallantry 
to preserve the young lady’s secret ?” 

He had no opportunity for indiscretion. The fol- 
lowing morning we were roused at day-break with in- 
telligence that Miss De Bruyn had disappeared.” 

“In company with the young Englishman !” 

“ By no means. No sooner was a search instituted 
by the mother than Mr. Clifton came forward in fran- 
tic dismay, acknowledged their meeting of the pre- 
ceding evening, and their appointment for the night 
ensuing, preparatory to an elopement. Like Soltikoff, 
he had seen Rachel approach the village, and seen her 
no more. It was clearly proved that she never re- 
entered the hotel.” 

* And her mother ?” 
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and sister ; also a maid-servant, who was in the ca- 
pacity of nurse, formed one of the party. My friend, 
who was city bred, had foolishly enough brought a 
close carriage with him to the back settlements when 
he first located himself there. At the time of our 
journey, he had resided about five years in the woods, 
during which his city-built chariot had never been 
used. ‘The roads, in fact, rendered it quite unsafe to 
use a carriage of that description ; but now that they 
were about to visit their city friends, he was anxious 
to do so in the style they knew he had formerly been 
accustomed to. I, also, had a carriage ; but mine was 
a true backwoods’ atfair—a regular yankee Dearborn 
wagon, with wooden springs, and a variety of flaming 
daubs of paint laid on with true backwoods’ taste— 
that is, with no taste at all. ‘There was one thing 
about it which amused me exceedingly, and that was, 
a flaring device, or coat of arms, on the most con- 
spicuous panel of the machine. ‘The artist had un- 
doubtedly intended it for the British lion and unicorn, 
but for what purpose I could not devise, as the wagon 
was not built ** to order,’’ but for whoever might wish 





“Mrs. De Bruyn was distracted—offered enormous| 
rewards for intelligence—caused the neighbourhood | 
to be searched—the river examined; and, after ten) 
days of fruitless investigation, with all the aid the 
local tribunals of the Grand Duchy could render. 
quitted the = in despair.” 

* Either Walter Clifton was more persevering, or 
a confederate in her disappearance,” said I, after some 
cogitation. 

“Neither the one nor the other. There lies the 
grand mystery of the case. Mrs. De Bruyn’s despair 
was scarcely more evident than that of the unfortunate 
young man. Clifton is now in confinement at Frank- 
fort, under the care of the British resident, till a pro- 
per person arrives from England to convey him home 
to his family. It was indispensable to place him un- 
der restraint. He made two attempts upon his life. 
He could not be left at large. All Emms was in com- 
motion.” 

“ And has nothing further transpired concerning the 
victim? f[s it still supposed that she was assassi- 
nated ?” 

* No one has the slightest grounds for conjecture. 
Madame De Bruyn, we are told, has put her family! 
into mourning.” 

“Surely that was premature? Had poor Rachel) 
been unfairly dealt with some trace of the horrible 
event must have appeared. I have it strongly on my 
mind that she is still living.” 

“ Perhaps so,” rejoined the lady, coolly tapping her 
= “but in that case—what has become of 

Pd 





From the Metropolitan. 
THE BACKWOODS OF AMERICA. 
BY A RESIDENT OF SIXTEEN YEARS. 


In the autumn of the year I was on a journey to 
the frontier portion of the States, but had a vast tract 
of the “ Backwoods” to travel through. I was in 
company with a gentleman, a friend of mine, his wife 








to purchase it; and as all kings, princes, and poten- 
tates are considerably below par in Yankee land, I 
was puzzled to account for this strange whim of the 
wagon-maker. He had attempted no motto ; but over 
the cipher were two “ bending plumes,” but the third 
of the prince of Wales’ feathers was omitted, for 
there was, in fact, no room for it. The unicorn looked 
more like an enormous ram, with a single horn stuck 
on the top of his head, than the beast it was intended 
to represent; while the lion was in a recumbent posi- 
tion, looking over his right shoulder at his neighbour 
with a look which seemed to say, *“* What strange 
company brother Jonathan has introduced me to.” 
But although the wagon had been somewhat dis- 
figured with this painting, yet it had been made of the 
best white oak and hickory, and was really a tough 
and useful conveyance. With my friend’s close car- 
riage, and my own open wagon, we set forward on 
our journey ; but the roads were so exceedingly deep, 
that the chariot stuck fast in the mud just as night 
came on; and although I took the whole party into 
my vehicle, in order to lighten it, my friend’s horses 
were unable to draw it out. A considerable delay 
took place in our vain endeavours; but finding it 
could not be moved, we at last proceeded to the next 
house—about four miles—leaving the baggage in the 
chariot. We had now to get assistance; that is, we 
prevailed upon the person at whose house we had ar- 
rived, to send off two pair of oxen, (horses he had 
none,) and two of his sons, to bring forward the de- 


‘serted carriage, and about midnight they returned, 


“all safe and clever.” 

The following morning we set out pretty early, and 
in about two hours reached the place where we pro- 
posed taking breakfast. When we drove up to the 
house we had no obsequious landlord running out to 
welcome us; for on alighting and inquiring for him, 
Mrs. Le Barre (the landiady) told us he was not at 
home. “ Who,” I inquired will take care of our 
horses ¢”’ 

To which she very tartly replied, “* Yourselves, | 
guess; for,” continued she, “I shall likely have 
enough to do indoors.” 

Having acted my part of ostler, I repaired * in- 
doors” to give directions about breakfast, as it had 
been arranged that I was to manage such matters. 
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“ Mrs. Le Barre,” said I, “* we shal] want breakfast ;|six of them in full chase within less than twenty 
what could you let us have?” ‘rods of him. The snow being pretty deep at the 
* | guess you can have teaif you wish; but I must time, he found it was impossible to leave them; so 
first get baby quieted.” he made up his mind to quit his horse, and ascend 
Now it so happened that my friend, who had been the first tree which appeared favourable for such a 
indisposed, was obliged to breakfast on tea, while the purpose. It was not long before such a one offered; 
young lady breakfasted on coffee; and to sum up the and, permitting his horse to go at large, he was 
matter, my friend’s wife never drank either tea or cof- amongst the branches in a few seconds, and quite put 
fee, but always chocolate! After baby was quieted, of the reach of his hungry pursuers. He never dovbt- 
and tea fairly underway, I ventured to hint, that we ed but they would continue in pursuit of his hose, 
should also require a little coffee, although I an-| which he flattered himself would be able, now that 
nounced it with fear and trembling. But the greatest/ he was relieved from his load, to make his escape. 
difficulty yet remained; and it was not until after But, to his surprise, he beheld no fewer than eight 
many attempts that I got Mrs. Le B informed, large wolves come round the tree on which he had 
‘* that we should also want a little chocolate.” |jtaken shelter, and, instead of pursuing his horse, 
“Tea, coffee, and chocolate!’ exclaimed the as-) quietly awaited his coming down. Although he had 
tonished woman; and lest some disagreeable saluta-|no wish to descend under such circumstances, he was 
tion should be offered me, I hastened to the other| fully aware of the fate that awaited him should be 
room, taking shelter amongst my friends. I never find it expedient to remaio until morning in his pre- 
shall forget the look mine hostess gave me, when I|sent situation. To escape from the effects of the 
had announeed chocolate, in addition to tea and cof-| keen frost he knew was impossible; and therefore he 
fee; nor do | suspect that she will ever forget the|determined to maintain his position, in spite of the 
party that had the unreasonableness to ask for such!occasional serenading of the party below, What his 
Since that time I have found |feelings were during the night, or how the wolves 
but never contrived to amuse themselves for so many hours, I 
cannot precisely state; but about day-dawn they 
united in a farewell howl, and left the poor benumbed 
? : . : . doctor at liberty to descend. With great difficulty he 
The North American wolf is naturally shy; andif we Succeeded in reaching the ground; and with still 
may place confidence in those stories we hear of the more he managed to reach the nearest dwelling, dis- 
ravages committed by the wolves inhabiting some of tant about three miles, from whence he was conveyed 
the mountainous regions of Europe, he is, by compa- to his own house ina sleigh. Had his family been 
rison with his brethren of the Old World, a very aware that the horse had returned without his rider, 
harmless sort of creature. This great mildness of they undoubtedly would have gone in search of the 
disposition is not, however, owing to any physical |doctor, and most probably have relieved him from his 
deficiency ; for although certainly less voracious than |imprisonment at a much earlier hour. But although 
the European wolf, he is somewhat larger and stronger. |the horse had no doubt galloped straight to its stable- 
In America they are rarely known to attack human/door, the family knew nothing of its arrival until day- 
heings; for during a long residence in a district where | light returned. 
they were rather numerous, | never was able to make| The doctor did not escape without experiencing the 
out a clear ease where a person had been attacked by |ill effects of roosting for half a dozen hours in a leaf- 
them. I have indeed heard of persons being pursued, less tree, in a severe North American January’s frost; 
or hunted, as the Americans call it, by a number of|for a mortification ensuing in both his feet, the only 
wolves; but in all such cases the individuals were on|chance of saving his life was by amputating both 
horseback; and therefore the probability is, that the his legs. However, the doctor yet lives to warrate 
wolves pursued the horses, and not the men. How-jhis adventure, or as he terms it, ** his wolf serape;” 
ever, from the facts I am about to relate, it would|and is one of the few instances on record in his part 
seem otherwise. of the world of having been in real danger of be- 
A medical gentleman residing not far from the|coming a supper for a few of those hungry animals. 
Chemung River, a tributary of the noble Susque-; The winter was more than usually severe among 
hanna, had one night, in the middle of winter, been|the mountains on the north waters of the Susque- 
visiting a sick person at a distance of eight or ten|hanna. The snow fell pretty early in the month of 
miles from his own honse. The country in that vi-| December, so that winter might be said to have set 
cinity was then quite new, and but very few settlers|in pretty decidedly some time before Christmas. I 
had encroached on the aboriginal forests. The doc-|had been on a visit for a few weeks in the vicinity of 
tor had been accustomed for some years to travel|S L——; but had accepted of an invitation to 





an unheard-of variety. 
it necessary to call on Mrs. Le B 
dared to hint that we were old acquaintances. 








through those wild regions at all seasons, and at all|meet a party of my own country-people, at the resi- 
hours, by day and by night, but never had been in 
any way molested; nor had he ever had the slightest 
apprehension of danger from the wolves that were 
known occasionally to inhabit the surrounding woods. 
On the night in question, he set off homeward at a 
jate hour, as he frequently had been wont to do; but 





before he had proceeded far, he became aware of his 





dence of my kind friends, Mr. and Mrs. T on 
the last day in December, with an understanding that 
we were “to dance in the new year;” for even in 
the back settlements of America we could at times 
meet and dance, and enjoy whatever the country al- 
forded, forgetting for a time the gayer and more splen- 
did scenes we had once been familiar with in oor 


being pursued by a gang of wolves. The night was|dear native country. The distanee I had to travel 
exceedingly frosty, but clear and star-light. For a|was but six miles; yet the road—if a dim track 
while they were only heard at a distance; but by-|through the woods might be so called—was at all 
and-by the doctor could clearly distinguish five or | seasons bad, now the snow was so deep that it was 
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rendered still worse, so that it took a considerable|but the severe wrench had injured it so much that I 
time to get through it. At that season of the year/bad no hope of making use of that arm during the 
the wolves occasionally infest the neighbourhood; and remainder of my ride. And as regarded my horse, I 
although at all seasons depredations are liable to be| was pleased to find that he still possessed the use of 
committed upon the small flocks of sheep in the vi- his four legs, although one of them moved with less 
cinity, yet it is in winter, when they pack and hunt\ease than it had done before. Having contrived to 
together, that the greatest danger is to be apprehend-| get to the bottom of the descent, | again mounted, 
ed. The day previous to my proposed visit a party with extreme difficulty—for I could only use my left 
of thirteen (for their numbers were easily ascertained | hand,—in which I had to grasp both the bridle and 
by their tracks in the snow) had issued from their/my war-club. Had the wolves attscked us we should 
haunts in the adjoining forest, and destroyed nearly|have been in considerable danger; for I found, on 
fifty sheep belonging to the gentleman with whom I proceeding, that one of my horse’s fore-legs was se- 
was sojourning. Although they had probably sucked |verely sprained: but either they were not aware of 
the blood of the chief part of the sheep they had our condition, or they were in no need of a supper; 
killed, they of course had not been able to devour the for on getting beyond the confines of the swamp, I 
earcases of more than a fourth part; it looked as ifjaroused several of them from their quiet hiding- 
they had slaughtered them through sheer wanton- places; and instead of stopping to scrutinise me and 
ness. My invitation to my friends was to dine, at my horse, away they ran through the thick under- 
twoo’clock ; for it is not customary to keep to the, wood, while I hallooed with all my might, giving 
extemes of fashion in the backwoods. 1, however,/every tree within the reach of my club, a good left- 
for some reason or other, saw fit to defer going until handed blow or two. In this manner I continued 
evering, when, as my road lay close along the edge along the dim and unbroken track, feigning to bea 
of the swamp the wolves were known to inhabit, I) very hero,—although I candidly confess that I only 
stooc a good chance of being serenaded by their wild recollect one or two instances in my whole life when 
and melancholy howlings, and probably might arouse | felt so thoroughly intimidated. Afterwards, I could 
some of them from their lairs. My friends pressed not help thinking that I had only received the reward 
me to travel by daylight, but I kept my determina- of my folly—for I had sprained my own shoulder 
tion; and just as the shades of evening were closing |severely,—injured my horse's leg.—disappointed my- 
in, I desired my horse to be got ready; and when the self of the pleasant society of my friends for a few 
boy brought him saddled to the door, he called my hours,—and al] this for the credit of being able to 
attention to the howling of the wolves, which could boast of having dared to ride past the * wolf-swamp” 
be distinetly heard in the exact direction of the road after night-fall, when it was known that thirteen ra- 
I had to travel, although the noise seemed to pro-| venous wolves were inhabiting it. 
ceed from a swamp at a couple of miles distance. 
Being prepared with a stout cudgel in lien of a rid-| 
ing-whip, | mounted my horse, and set forward, al- 
ready beginning to repent of having delayed my 
journey until so late an hour. By the time I had) Wiis Wie Shcticin dita. 
passed the scene of carnage of the —s day, and 7 
was about to enter the dark and almost trackless MR. SAMUEL WESLEY. 
woods, daylight had totally disappeared, and nothing 
remained for me but to pursue my way, and make the! We regret to announce the death of that accom- 
best of it. | plished scholar, and extraordinary musical genius, Mr. 
I had not proceeded far ere I came to a steep de- Samuel Wesley, who expired on the 11th of October. 
seent, where the water, from an adjoining spring, had/ Although he had been for about a month an invalid, 
overflowed the snow, which was consequently formed there were no anticipations of so speedy a termination 
into a continued sheet of ice, all the way down the of his mortal career until Tuesday, when it became 
declivity. My horse being smooth-shod, I deemed evident to his family and friends, that the long continn- 
it safer to walk; therefore dismounting, and taking ance of his disorder (that of diarrhea) was more than 
the bridle in my hand, I endeavoured to lead the way his enfeebled frame could withstand ; exhausted nature 
down the slippery path. Before, however, I had got| rapidly gave way, and the sufferer passed from time 
half way to the bottom, away slid both my feet, and to eternity without a struggle. His last moments 
down I came. My horse was so startled at the sud- were employed in imploring the blessing of the Al- 
denness of my fall, that he made a spring to one side mighty on his children, and he expired in the effort of 
of the track, lost his footing, and came down close bidding them an affectionate farewell. 
beside me. But in the spring he made when I fell, Mr. Wesley was born on the 24th day of February, 
from my hand being fast in the bridle, 1 was jerked 1766, being the same day and month on which Han- 
back some distance np the hill with such force, that, del came into the world. He was consequently in his 
when I recovered a Jittle from the shock, I felt fully 72d year. When only three years old he could play 
persuaded that my shoulder was dislocated. We, and extemporize freely on the organ; and before he 
both, however, gathered ourselves up as well as we was five had taught himself to read and write a print- 
were able; and there we stood, in no condition to hand from his unremitting study of the oratorio «+ 
protect ourselves from the wolves, should they see fit, Sumson, which he committed entirely to memory. 
to attack us; for from the way in which my horse) He also learned by heart, within a month, the whole 
stood, I was afraid that he had suffered still more|of Handel’s overtures; and before he was eight years 
damage than myself. When the pain of my shoulder) of age he had composed and written out an oratorio, 
had somewhat subsided, I examined it more minute-| which he entitled Ruth, and presented to Dr. Boyce, 
ly, and convinced myself that it was not dislocated ;; who acknowledged the compliment in the following 
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terms :—* Dr. Boyce presents his compliments and|in early life were Battishill and Worgan, on the or- 
thanks to his very ingenious brother composer, Mr.|gan; and subsequently Sebastian Bach. Of young 
Samuel Wesley, and is very much pleased and obliged| Pinto, who was taken away in the prime of life, he 
by the possession of the oratorio of Ruth, which he|always spoke in terms of rapture, and thought him 
shall preserve with the utmost care as the most curious/ the Mozart of this country. The amateur, the late 
product of his musical library.” Before he reached! Mr. Goodbehere, (son of Alderman Goodbehere,) he 
the year of his majority he had become an excellent|also remembered in high terms of admiration. 
classical scholar, a fine performer on the piano-forte| Mr. Wesley was remarkable for energy, firmness, 
and organ, and unquestionably the most astonishing) nobleness of mind, freedom from envy, penetration, 
extemporaneous player in Europe. His prospeets in docility approaching to an almost infantine simplicity, 
life were unfortunately clouded by a dreadful accident/and unvarying adherence to truth. These charaeter- 
which befel him in the year 1787. Returning from istics were united with a credulity which exceeded, if 
spending the evening with aa intimate friend (one of| possible, that which marked his uncle, the celebrated 
the oldest members of the Madrigal Society,) in meg | Wesley. His passions were exceedingly strong, 
ing through Snow-hill, he fell into a deep excavation|and from a habit of always speaking his mind, and 
which had been prepared for the foundation of a new his having no idea of management or the finesse of 
building. Here he lay insensible, until day-light dis-/ human life, he too often, by the brilliancy of his wit, 
closed his situation, and he was conveyed home. His/or the bitterness of his sarcasm, uathinkingly caased 
head had received a most seriousinjury,and the medical | estrangement, if not raised up an enemy. His con- 
attendants wished to perform the operation of trepann-| versation was rich, copious, and fascinating ; no sub- 
ing; bot Wesley obstinately refused his consent, and|ject could be started which he could not adors by 
the wound was permitted to heal. This he ever after) shrewd remarks, or illustrate by some appropriate and 
regretted ; for, it is supposed, that in consequence of original aneedote. For many years it has been his 
some portion of the skull adhering to, or pressing, constant habit to study the Bible night and moming, 
upon, the brain, originated those periodical states of and as no meal was taken before he had offered up 
high nervous irritability which subsequently checked | his orisous to Heaven, so he never lay down without 
and darkened the splendour of his career. For seven|thanksgiving. He disclaimed ever having been a 
years immediately following his accident he remained | convert to the Roman Catholic Church, observing that 
in a low ere | stale, refusing to cultivate his|although the Gregorian music had seduced him to 
genius for music. On his recovering, he prosecuted /|their chapels, the tenets of the Romanists never ob- 
the science with the utmost ardour, bringing to light) tained any influence over his mind. 

the immortal works of Sebastian Bach, then alike un-| He was regarded with peculiar solicitude by his 
known here and on the continent. In 1815, when on uncle John Wesley, who, writing in reference to his 
his journey to conduct an oratorio at Norwich, he supposed conversion to Popery, observes, ‘* He may, 
suffered a relapse of his meatal despondency ; and for indeed, roll a few years in purging fire, but he will 
another seven years he retired from public life, endea-| surely go to heaven at Jast.”” Mr. Wesley was accis- 
vouring to find relief in the constant attendance upon|tomed to relate that his father, (the Rev. Charles 
public worship, and living with the austerity of a her-| Wesley,) when dying, called him to his bedside, and 
mit. In 1823 he recovered, and up to 1830 composed | addressed him in the words * Omnia vanitas et vex- 
many excellent pieces, and was much engaged in/atio spiritus; preter amare Deum et illi servire;”’ and, 
public performance on the organ. He then relapsed | blessing him, he added, “Sam, we shall meet in 
into his former state, but in August last partially re- heaven.” Mr. Wesley has left a large family, nearly 
covered his health and spirits; it soon became evident, |all of whom are distinguished for their talents and ac- 
however, his constitution was undergoing a great|quirements. The younger branches, although of very 
change. When at Christ-church, Newgate Street,| tender years, display evident indications of fine intel- 
about three weeks ago, he rallied, passed a delightful lect, and that exquisite sensibility which characterized 














day, and spoke in the evening of Mendelssohn, and} 
his ** wonderful mind,” in terms of the —— eulo-| 
gy. On Saturday preceding his death he played ex-| 
temporanecusly toa friend, and composed some Psalm} 
tunes. On Monday he endeavoured to write a long| 
testimonial for an old pupil, but which his strength 
only permitted him to sign, and in the evening retired | 
to his room with a presentiment which the event but 
too accurately verified. 

As a musician, his celebrity is even greater on the 
continent than in hisown country. His compositions 
are grand and masterly; his melodies sweet, varied, 
ever novel, and unexpected; his harmonies, bold, 
sublime, and imposing. His resources were bound- 
less, and if called upon to extemporize for half a dozen 
tunes during an evening, each fantasia was new, fresh, 
and perfectly unlike the others. His execution was 
very great; close and neat, and free from labour or 
effort, and his touch on the piano-forte delicate and 
chantante in the highest degree. His favourite con- 





temporaries were Clementi and Woelff; his models 


the parent. 

The musical profession has lost its brightest orna- 
ment. Since the days of Henry Purcell, no British 
composer has evinced so much genius and learning 
combined with such variety and sensibility ; or has 
displayed so much energy and industry in the compo- 
sition of memorials as lasting as they are extraordina- 
ry. Flourishing at a period when composers met 
with Jess encouragement than at any epoch in the his- 
tory of the art, he pursued his course withoat reference 
to the applause of the day, resting on the certainty 
that the time must come when his works would re- 
ceive that justice which the then state of the art for- 
bade. He cared nothing for the public opinion 
respecting his compositions ; with him the art was all 
in all, and, like Sebastian Bach, Handel, and Mozart, 
he affords another instance of the remark, that it is the 
high prerogative of genius to look forward with a calm 
but assured expectation that posterity will award that 
meed of approbation which must, sooner or later, at- 
tend bright and beautiful creations. 
























From Johnstone's Magazine. 
ADDRESS TO SCOTTISH WHISKEY, 
INCLUDING ENGLISH GIN. 


Parent of want, of wo, and crime, 
Fell source of most the ills we dree; 
Waster of talents, strength, and time, 
The poor man’s deadliest enemy,— 
The madd’ning pulse, and reeling brain, 
And burning heart attest thy reign! 


I see thy victims as they pass, 
With haggard cheek and blood-shot eye, 
Hurrying to drain another glass, 
To drown that inward agony 
Which in each bosom burns, a Hell, 
A brute desire unquenchable ! 


I view thy favourite haunts, vile Power, 
The Alehouse tap-room, law and mean,* 

Where still to waste the precious hour, 
Thy squalid votaries convene ;— 

Tobacco’s scent infects the air, 

While through the smoke grim faces glare. 


I hear the wild delirious laugh, 

I see dark passion’s withering frown, 
As still fierce draughts they madly quaff, 
In hopes their wo and care to drown. 
Vain hope! the never-dying worm 
Is revelling on each wasting form! 


It hath come to a dreadful pass, 
With thee, poor wretch, whose nerves, unstrung, 
— both hands to lift the glass, 
hose contents down thy throat are flung. 
Reversed is God’s and Nature’s plan, 
The brute hath triumph’d o'er the man ! 


Seductive poison! slaves to thee, 
When injured Reason leaves her throne, 
- they are happy, blithe, and free,— 
ut the false boast their hearts disown. 
Fools that they are! they do not know 
The pleasures they for thee forego. 


The fragrance of the woods and flelds, 
The beauties of the earth and sky, 

And all the joys that Nature yields, 
Which high and noble souls enjoy, 

To their degraded minds are lost, 

By low-born appetites engrossed. 


The converse of the good and wise, 
The knowledge drawn from books and men— 
All that is useful they despise, 
For what is hurtful, false, and vain ! 
Fatal infatuation binds, 
Gross darkness envelops their minds. 


Upon these scenes I need not dwell, 
Where thou presidest day by day, 





* This scarcely applies to Gin-Temple, which, in the 
~~ cities of England, is now gilt and tricked out for 
delectation of the hourly worshippers like a ° 
show booth. : oa 
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They’re spread too widely, known too well :— 
Thou makest, when beneath thy sway, 

The tenor of domestic life 

Perpetual heart-burning and strife. 


Besotted slaves, for them I sigh, 

Oh! what can stop their mad career ? 
Although an angel from the sky 

Were sent to warn them—would they hear ? 
No: they would scoff, curse, and blaspheme ; 
This is no fabling poet's dream ! 


For you, ye inexperienced young, 

Who soon will enter life’s highways, 
It is for you I thus have sung, 

For you, my warning voice I raise ; 
The course of vicious pleasure shun, 
*Tis ill to quit when once begun. 


Vile drug, farewell! thy power shall fail, 
To wreck, destroy, the human race ; 
Knowledge and virtue shall prevail, 
And all the arts that raise and bless,— 
For, O! if man were good and wise, 
This Earth were still a Paradise! J 
}. C. 


To the verses of our talented and right-minded 
contributor, we, without commentary, append an ex- 
tract from a work just published. The whole of it 
we cannot approve. Its pictures are too much to the 
one side; but we must, in sorrow and bitterness, al- 
low that the sketch we copy is faithful. The book 
from which we quote is one on the condition of the 
manufacturers of England, by P. Gaskell, Esq. The 
accuracy of this writer may be very fairly question- 
ed, when, taking for an illustrative example a Man- 
chester manufacturing family of five persons, he 
states the weekly wages of each individual at 10s. 
6d., or £2, 12s. 6d. among them; and then shows 
how dreadfully this sum is misspent. The average 
is too high by a full half, even in good times ; though 
Mr. Gaskell may have known some one family who 
made as much. 


“* THE GIN-SHOP. 


“Tt is a strange sight to watch one of these dens 
of wickedness throughout an evening: it is a strange, 
a melancholy, yet, to the meditative man, an inte- 
resting sight. There approaches a half-clad man, 
covered with cardings, shivering even beneath the 
summer breeze which is singing around him. He 
comes with faultering step, downcast eye, and air of 
general exhaustion and dejection. He reaches his 
accustomed gin-vault, disappears for half an hour or 
less,—and now comes forth a new creature. Were 
it not for his filthy dress, he would hardly be recog- 
nised ; for his step is elastic, his eye is brilliant and 
open, his air animated and joyous. He inhales the 
breezes as a refreshing draught, and he deems him- 
self happy.—[With all submission to Mr. Gaskell, 
he neither feels nor thinks of any breezes, save those 
which, in slang language, await him at home.] His 
enjoyment, is, however, short-lived, and purchased at 
an immense sacrifice, for the 


*—Price is death! 





It is a costly feast.’ 
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‘* Now comes a woman, perhaps his wife, —— 
a sickly and cadaverous-looking infant, wailing an 
moaning as if in pain or wanting nutriment. She is 
indeed offering it the breast, but it is flaccid and cold 
as marble. She has no endearments for her child; 
it is held as a burden—passively and carelessly. She 
is thin, pale, and badly dressed; is without bonnet, 
and her cap is soiled and ragged; her bosom is ex- 
posed, her gown is filthy, her shoes only half on her 
feet, and her whole aspect forlorn and forbidding. 
She, too, disappears for a time within the gin-shop, 
remains longer than her husband, but returns equally 
changed. The child is now crowing in her arms, 
clapping its tiny hands, and is filled with infantine 
mirth; whilst its mother views it with fondness, 
joins in its vociferations, tosses it in her arms, and 
kisses it like a mother. She passes on cheerily, her 
whole gait is altered, her cheeks are flushed, and she 
thinks herself happy; for her maternal feelings are 
aroused, and her inebriated child seems to her own 
disordered senses the very paragon of beauty and de- 
light. 

“ The pair have now reached home—night is far 
advanced, and the fumes of their intoxication are 
worn off or become converted into sullenness. The 
child is in a stupor, and the husband and wife meet 
without a single kindly greeting. ‘There is no food, 
no fire: bickerings arise, mutual recriminations, 
blows, curses—till both at last sink into the stupi- 
fied sleep of drunkenness, worn out by toil, excessive 
stimulus, and evil passions—leaving the child lying 
on a ricketty chair, from which it must inevitably 
fall should it awake. 

** Here come several girls and young women, tole- 
rably dressed : some with harsh, husky voices, show- 
ing the premature development of puberty, others 
full-grown and perfectly-formed women. All, save 
one, have the same pallid hue of countenance, the 
same coarseness of expression, the same contour of 
figure—but all seem equally toil-worn and exhaust- 
ed. One amongst them is, however, beautiful, and 
beautiful as an innocent girl alone can be—the very 
purity of her heart and her soul gleaming in her 
face. Her figure is plump and round, and her cheeks, 
though somewhat pale, are yet firm in their outline. 
It is evident that she is scarcely at home in the pre- 
sence of her companions, nor one of them in feeling, 
though it would seem that she is condemned to the 
same labour. Yes, itis so. She is not many weeks 
returned from a distant town, in which she had been 
apprenticed to a respectable trade. Adverse circum- 
stances have, however, driven her home, and she has 
no resource but to become a weaver, and this she has 
been for upwards of a week. She hesitates to enter 
the beer-shop—she withdraws timidly, but at length 
is lost within its door, amidst the laughter and jeers 
of her companions. They remain long; and now 
approach a number of young men with soiled dress, 
open necks, and of obscenespeech. ‘They, too, enter 
the beer-house. Laughter long and loud resounds 
from it; time wears on, but the drunken revel con- 
tinues unabated—now showing itself by bursts of 
obstreperous merriment—now by volleys of impre- 
cations—now by the rude dance—and now by the ri- 
bald song. But where is that delicate and beautiful 
girl? Can she be one sharing such scenes? Can 


she, whose eyes and ears evidently revolted from the 
bold gestures and speeches of her companicns, be re- 





maining to share such coarse orgies ? Eleven o’clock, 
and the party re-appear. Cursing, swearing, hiccup- 
ing, indecent displays, mark their exit; and there is 
the fair girl, whose * unsmirched brow’ so lately gave 
token of her purity. But now she is metamorphosed 
into a bacchanal, with distended and glowing cheeks, 
staggering step, disordered apparel—lost, utterly lost 
to herself; and when the morning bell rings her to 
her appointed labour, she will be one of the herd, and 
will speedily lose all trace of her purity and femi- 
nine beauty.” 





From the Metropolitan 
THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 


The boatswain’s shrill pipe, re-echoed by his mates, 
called attention, and ** Boarders away !”’ resounded 
through the decks of H. M.S, * * *. It wanted an 
hour of midnight, and was intensely dark, when I or- 
dered the boats to follow my motions without noise, 
and proceed in search of a cutter, anchored between 
Rochelle and Rochefort, round which the boats of 
that division of the channel-fleet, commanded by Sir 
Harry Burrard Neale, were ordered to rendezvous, 
for the purpose of cutting out a convoy that had leit 
Rochelle, and been chased into a bay near that place 
some days previously. Its strongly guarded state 
forbade any prospect of success in daylight, as a very 
high promontory, called Point da Ché, furnished with 
long thirty-two pounders, afforded effectual resistance, 
even to the approach of an adverse squadron. A re- 
giment of infantry were removed from Rochelle, and 
encamped round the very pretty bay, their white 
tents glittering on the plain, and giving more effect 
to its beautiful scenery. The admiral and officers 
that had volunteered on this desperate undertaking 
had closely reconnoitered the place this day, and each 
officer had the plan of attack fully explained to him 
by Sir Harry, with the particular duty expected from 
him. The marine artillery were selected, and volun- 
teers from that admirable corps, headed by Lieutenant 
Liddle, composed the forlorn hope. It was on recon- 
noitering we found that a regiment of infantry had 
arrived from Rochelle on the bay, and had taken ao 
excellent position, both for defending the shipping 
and the promontory of Pointdu Ché. ‘The plan oi 
attack was skilfully arranged by Sir Harry: darkness 
was the first requisite, and it was most essential that 
a landing should be effected, or the boats got so much 
under the promontory that the heavy metal with 
which it was bristled could not be depressed to bear 
on the approaching force. One hundred marines, 
commanded by their captain from the Caledonian, 
were to secure the retreat of the storming-party, head- 
ed by Lieutenant Liddle, and for that purpose were 
to take up a position between the boats and the French 
regiment, whose encampment so much enlivened the 
plain. The boats were to move in six divisions from 
the cutter, their oars muffled, and each division having 
a different duty assigned them. Some were to board 
and cut out the shipping, others convey the storming 
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THE NIGHT ATTACK, 














and covering party, mine, in a seventy-four’s launch, 
was to flank the marines, and, with an eighteen 
pounder mounted in her bow, to check the advance 
of the French infantry. Now, fair and gentle reader, 
imagine the cutter, (and she was found with great 
difficulty, not daring to show a light,) imagine the 
eutter’s deck thronged with the officers commanding 
the different boats, receiving the final orders of the 








of our oars had reached his quick ears. “ Qui vive ?” 
from his hoarse manly voice rang in our ears like 
thunder; again we heard the challenge, quickly fol- 
lowed by the report of his musket. Now hissed the 
rockets as they ascended the sky, and blue lights in- 
numerable threw a ghastly glare on the frowning pro- 
montory and bay below. The grape and canister 
splashed and tore the waters into foam just outside of 





youthful flag-lieutenant, representative of the rear-ad-|us, and the British cheer rong high and merrily, as 
miral, each as he made his parting bow to the gallant our youthful commander shouted, “Give way for 
youngster, for so he was compared to the senior-| your lives, men, and remember your orders.” 

officers under him, each drew tighter the belt of his| The divisions of boats flew through the placid wa- 
sword, and placed his hand on the butt of his pistols,| ters, as the rowers bent both bick and oar to their 
The quick ear might have detected the half-drawn| work; and as they neared the shore, diverged to their 
sigh, and the rapid glance, had there been light, the! different duties. ‘The forlorn hope, under the gallant 
slight suffusion of the eye as some replaced the locket Liddle, jumped from their boats, formed, and rashed 
they had most affectionately pressed to their lips, ar-| up the steep to the attack of the battery with incredi- 
guing, from the dangerous nature of their service, a| ble speed. I drew off to the right of the marine corps, 
possibility of no other opportunity of bidding farewell! and directly in front of the French regiment, whose 
to the much-prized tokens of love or friendship. At) bugles at intervals could be heard above the roar of 


this moment some awkward fellow accidentally dis- 
charged his pistel, and the stifled execration of dis- 
pleasure burst from numerous lips; all eyes turned 
eagerly to the dangerous battery of Point du Ché, and 
then swept the bay, where the regiment had encamp- 
ed, but nothing denoted alarm. ‘The sentinel still 
paced his lonely round, and a few minutes’ observa- 
tion convinced us they had not observed our unguard- 
ed conduct. 

“Gentlemen, to your boats,” said our youthful 
commander, and they formed in the divisions previ- 
ously planned. As we slowly approached the in- 
tended scene of disembarkation, for the strictest 
orders were given for silence, and the muffled oars 
just touched the unruffled water, we plainly perceived 
the sentinel as he stood on the topmost pinnacle of 
the high bloff cliff. His figure, as viewed by us so 
far beneath, appeared unnaturally large, and swelled 
out into gigantic proportions beneath earth and sky. 
Sometimes he would slowly pace the edge, then 
would he rest on his musket, casting a wary eye on 
the dark waters below. Every man held his breath, 
for this was the trying time; death or victory hung 
on the vigilance of that man, and each eye strained to 
watch his motions; * Hush!” was faintly heard along! 
the divisions, and I thought J could distinguish even} 
the beating of the heart as the sentinel was observed 
to stop and apparently stretch himself forward from 
the cliff. A discharge of grape and canister at this 
moment from their heavy guns would have swept us, 
like a flash of lightning, from the face of the ocean. 
Thank God! he drew back, and seemingly satisfied 
with his gaze, resumed his slow pace. Each person 


the heavy-artillery and field-pieces that thickly lined 
the beach, and now opened in earnest on the boats. 

A sudden nervous start and—*I was afraid my 
right arm was off,” seid the midshipman, seated near 
me; “ but it is only confoundedly bruised by a shot 
striking the gunnel.”” 

“It is well you preserved it, for I want its assist- 
ance in training the carronade. So, oars, lay in the 
six foremost ones, bowse forward the gun, and load 
it with double canister. Now, coxswain, keep the 
bow of the boat directed towards the centre of that 
scattered fire you see advancing ;”’ for the regiment 
had thrown out their sharp-shooters to feel their way, 
and give some knowledge of the attacking force; of 
these gentlemen I took no notice, confident that the 
main body were advancing in close column, and re- 
serving my welcome for them alone. 

By this time Lieutenant Liddle’s storming party 
had gained the crown of the promontory, and were 
halted to re-form and gain breath, but finding the 
enemy endeavouring to turn one of their heavy guns 
upon them, the gallant Liddle gave the word to 
charge bayonet, and advance at double quick time; 
sparks flew as they crossed each other, and many a 
gallant breast was transfixed by that truly British 
implement. At this moment their gallant leader re- 
ceived a ball in his sword arm, which shattered the 
bone, so as to require amputation, and the wounded 
hero was supported to the boats with the wreath of 
victory on his brow. ‘The tramp of masses of infan- 
try was plainly heard in the Jaunch, and the sharp- 
shooters retired on their main body. “ Depress the 
gun, and stand clear of its recoil :’’—nearer, and still 





drew his breath more freely, at least I can answer for 


nearer came the heavy tread. 1 heard the command 





myself, who felt as if a ton weiyht had suddenly been| to our marines, to make ready and close their files. 
lifted from my breast. Every yard had now life or|* Fire!’ and thirty-six pounds of small balls impera- 
death depending on it; yet we could not exert more | tively commanded a halt, which the Frenchmen ac- 
speed without drawing on us the attention of our, knowledged by prompt obedience. The flames from 
wary and vigilant foe. With us all was profound) the grounded shipping that had been set on fire now 
stillness and inactivity, far different from the bustle gave a glimpse of the retreating infantry, and our gun, 
and noise of action ; and I am confident many a good| by its playing, accelerated their motion. The com- 
resolution was formed, and many a silent aspiration| mander of our party now ordered the bugle to sound 
ascended to the throne of heaven for mercy. During)a retreat, and the marines rushed into the boats in 
the forty-two years I have been in the service, never| double quick movement. Never was a night attack 
did I feel my mind called upon for more fortitude than better planned, or more ably executed. Our youthful 
on this eventful ten minutes. Again the sentinel stood | commanding officer, now Captain Hamilton, then re- 
still, and stretched himself over the cliff, gazing on ceived his promotion, and we the thanks of Sir Harry 
the deep, deep sea, like a man alarmed, for the dip Burrard Neale. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF C. PAUL DE KOCK. 


Can the English reader, without derangement or 
great inconvenience, stretch his imagination so far as 
to fancy M. C. Paut pe Kock, an author living in 
Paris, a city more like than unlike London, and writ- 
ing novels justas Mr. Bulwer, or any other of our 
native Messieurs do. Let him next faney, in the Sa- 
voyards, wild Irish, or tame Scotch mountaineers, 
travelling to London or Edinburgh to perform the part 
of the children of Canaan and Issachar to their 
brethren, the wealthy citizens of these cities, and he 
will have a tolerably fair idea of the ground-plan of 
this foreign production, of which we mean to give 
him the outline, for the simple and single reason, that 
it was the best novel of the present month. 

There is often much happiness among even the 
poorest of the poor, especially when they live far in 
the country, or among the mountains—happiness for 
which they have to thank Heaven alone, as it is held 
direct from its bounty; which seals their senses in 
the softest sleep, allows the free air to play around 
them, and teaches the heart to beat with pure and 
kindly domestic affections. On such a night as that 
on which the Ayrshire peasant, Burns, was born, and 
in much such a family and hut as were his, we are 
placed by Andrew the Savoyard, who tells his own 
story. 





The snow was falling in heavy flakes; the high- 
ways were covered, and had almost rendered imprac- 
ticable the by-paths in the mountains, at all times 
dangerous from their frequently traversing the brinks 
of the precipices which surrounded the little town of 
I"Hopital, in the immediate vicinity of Mont Blane. 

Our cottage stood near the road, from which the 
stormy weather had for some days driven all travel- 
lers. The snow was already a foot deep on the earth; 
nevertheless, neither I nor my brothers had a thought 
of seeking shelter. 

I was rolling at the foot of a rock, and I felt as 
comfortable as if it had been on a grassy bank: my 
little hands were manufacturing snow-balls and dis- 
charging them at my brothers, who in their turn at- 
tacked me with similar weapons. Pierre, crouching 
in the hollow made by the road, only showed himself 
now and then, taking pains in the meantime to level 
his aim with great accuracy, and then immediately 
concealing himself. Jacques ran from side to side 
without stopping, except to pick up the materials for 
his ball, and then, darting them at us, stole out of the 


way. 

What delight was there when any of us happened 
to hit; what cries of joy when Jacques, as he was 
making off, received a ball on his back; when Pierre, 
at the instant that he popped up his little white head 
from his hiding-place, caught the ball in his face, | 
over which the snow would break in a thousand atoms. 
The conquered joined his laugh to that of the con- 
queror: victory never cost a tear. How could we be 
cold? we were so happy and at an age when happi- 





ness is so pure—for it is mingled neither with the 
recollections of the past, nor fears for the future. 

Already had the voice of our mother more than 
once reached us, warning us tocome in. “ Directly,” 
was the answer of all of us. But just at the moment 
of regaining home, some fresh snow ball from one or 
other of us would renew the war; the attack was re- 
commenced on all hands, and cries of joy, bursts of 
laughter, made our mountains echo again. Our feet 
were half dead with cold, our little red numbed hands 
could scarcely take up and compress the snow which 
afforded us our pastime—nevertheless we never could 
prevail on ourselves to return to the fireside of our 
cottage. 

But when the approach of night at length compel- 
led us to quit our sport, we would enter, all three, 
blowing, and panting, and glowing with pleasure; 
and run and pop ourselves down in the chimney cor- 
ner by the side of the fire, before which our father 
sat in his large chair, whilst my mother was moving 
abont in the kitchen, the only room of the house, pre- 
paring the soup for our evening meal, all the time 
scolding us for having come home so late. 

** See how they are covered with snow! to stay so 
long in the road in such weather as this! the little 
vagabonds ! when they once get set in to play, there 
is no making them hear.” Don’t seold them, 
Marie,” our father would say, drawing us towards 
him; “don’t scold them; they amuse themselves; 
they are happy. Why seek to trouble their little 
pleasures? Dear children! this will not last long! 
Cares and troubles will begin soon enough! Soon 
will they learn that the labour of the day will scarce 
suffice for the wants of the morrow! Never will 
they again be so happy as they now are! I too have 
made snow balls in my day! Forty years have pass- 
ed since I have thus amused myself! It is a Jong 
time since, but I cannot recollect that I have ever 
tasted any pleasure equal to what I then enjoyed.” 
** What, Georget, not even when you married me ‘” 
said our mother, in atone of reproach. My father 
smiled at her and replied hesitatingly, “Oh, that is 
quite a different thing—you know I had only a hut to 
offer you.’’ “Was I accustomed to better? Did 
that ever interfere with our happiness?’ * No, cer- 
tainly not.” Our little hut, our work is enough for 
us. We are poor, but we have never yet known want, 
and we have brought up our children well ; they are 
growing stout, and will work in their turn.” “ Yes, 
but henceforward—Ah, Marie! ever since the cursed 
fall I got in guiding the stranger over the glaciers— 
and who did not even offer me the s!ightest assistance, 
I feel that my strength fails me daily—that I shall 
never be restored to health—and if I should leave you 
thos with these children, the eldest of whom is only 
seven years old—alas, what will become of you!” 

So saying, my father drew us towards him, and 
we pressed as close to him as possible. I had climbed 
on his knees, Jacques was seated at his feet, and 
Pierre, mounted on his back, had nestled his head on 
his shoulder. Our mother stopt suddenly in the mid- 
dle of the room; her husband’s last words had given 
a chill to her heart, and she tarned to hide the tears 
which fell down her cheeks, whilst we, without well 
knowing what was the matter, redoubled our caresses, 
in order to dissipate the grief which we read in the 
eyes of our father. 

“Good heavens! how can you think of such 
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things ?” said the poor wife, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. Ah, Georget! you must not fatigue 
yourself—you must work no more—stay quiet in the 
chimney corner. Our crop is secured, we have bread 
enough in the house for more than six weeks to come, 
and you shall not expose yourself in the way you 
have done for the sake of a little money.” * Father,” 
said I, looking up boldly, “* when any travellers pass | 
by I will be their guide; I will conduct them over 
the glaciers and show them those beautiful precipices 
—so frightful to look at! They will give me some 
money which I will bring to you, and then there will 
be no oceasion for your fatiguing yourself. You will 
Jet me go; won't you father?” * You are still too 
young, my little fellow,” said my father, pinching my 
cheeks. “Too young! I am the eldest, | am more 
than seven. Our neighbour Michel’s son, was not 
so much when he set out for the great town.” * My 
dear children, Heaven grant you may not be obliged 
to go there too! I would fain keep you always with 
me.’ * What a wonderful place that great town must 
be,” said Pierre, opening his little eyes as wide as he 
could stare; ** they say that you may see every day 
there the magic-lantern, which once passed by us!” 
“ Would you like to go there, Pierre?” “Oh! faith, I 
should be afraid to go there alone, like Michel's son.” 
“And you, my little Jacques,” said my father to the 
youngest of my brothers, who was but five years old, 
and who was stretching himself out at his feet before 
the fire; “tell me, Jacques, what would you do there, 
my little man?” 1 would eat cheese with my bread 
every day,” replied Jacques, smiling, and following 
his mother with his eyes, who was busy preparing 
the soup for supper. ‘As for me,” said I, in my 
turn, “I would work—I would gain—oh, so much 
money—enough to buy alarge garden—I would bring 
it all back to you, and how happy we should be! 
You, father, and you, mother, might stay by the fire 
all the day long in winter, whilst my brothers and I 
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mense porringer, and little Jacques laughed aloud as 
he snoffed up the delicious exhalations. 

“* Supper—supper!” said our brother; and ina 
moment Jacques slipped from our father’s knees and 
seated himself on a little stool. Pierre drew the 
chair from which my father had arisen towards the 
table, whilst I remained near him to aid his tottering 
steps, for he had severely hurt his knee in his last 
fall, and he was far from being cured. My father 
pretended to lean upon me, because he saw that I 
was proud of being already able to support him, but 
his hand pressed very lightly on my shoulder. 

We were soon seated round the table; the snow 
fell more heavily, and the wind increased in violence ; 
it whistled through our sorry hut, and its hollow 
melancholy sound frightened Pierre, who crept close 
to me every time that the door rattled with more than 
ordinary violence. Our cottage, which a solitary 
lamp did not enlighten, was gladdened, however, by 
the fire that was burning brightly on our hearth, and 
little Jacques thought of nothing but the soup before 
him, over which he was crowing with delight. 

This happy family circle were disturbed by cries of 
distress ; and the father going to the relief of the 
sufferers, returned with Count de Francornard, his 
valet, Champagne, and a beautiful girl, its little form 
wrapped in a pelisse of fur. A black velvet cap, also 
trimmed with fur, covered its pretty head, and was 
fastened under the chin with golden clasps. Some 
eurls of light brown hair had escaped from underneath, 
and shadowed the forehead of the unconscious child. 
Her little mouth was half opened, a slight carnation 
tint dwelt on her cheeks, and her eyes were fringed 
with long lashes, black as the velvet which covered 
her head. She slept as tranquilly as if cradled in 
her mother’s lap. 

The strangers were not much delighted with their 
accommodation, nor in the least grateful for the hos- 
pitable assiduity of the Savoyards. 





should have plenty of time to play at snow ball.” 
“You are a good boy, Andrew, you always think of 
your parents. But the great town—ah! children, 
fortunes are not always to be made there. I went 
there myself when young and could pick up but very 
little, and even of that little I was robbed by some 
rascals on the road—the hard savings of ten years’ 
labour which I was bringing to my mother—1l was 
obliged to return empty handed.” “What do you 
mean by rascals, father!” said Pierre. “Oh, wick- 
ed, idle, good-for-nothing men, who will not work 
themselves, and only live by what they can steal from 
others.” **One may fight them, father, mayo’t one ?” 
said I, quickly. Not always, my dear Andrew; 
when they are taken the law punishes them, but we 
are forbidden to do so ourselves.” ‘ Do they give 
wicked people any thing to eat!’ said little Jacques, 
looking from the fire to the soup, which was bubbling 
on it. “Every body must live, children.” * But 
wieked people have not such nice soup as that, eh! 
father 1” 

Our father smiled, and lifting little Jacques, he 
kissed him tenderly; Pierre and I pressed against 
his bosom in order to come in for a share of his ca- 
resses, which he did not fail to bestow on us, for he 
loved us all alike. 

Thanks to my mother’s cares the soup was ready 
and placed on a wooden table. We were delighted 


**Chamber! do they call this a chamber?” mut- 
tered the gentleman, looking at his valet, who had 
just taken off his cloak, and answered every thing he 
said with a respectful smile. “ Let me see; where 
shal I put myself, for I suppose | must put myself 
somewhere? must I not, Champagne?’ * Most un- 
doubtedly, M. le Comte, the place is not worthy of 
you; but it is not the poor people’s fault.” “ You 
are right Champagne ; the place is not worthy of me; 
but since there is no other ” « Oh, if the gen- 
tleman would like to be alone,” said my mother, 
“there is besides a loft above, where we keep our 
winter provisions; there is plenty of fresh straw.”? “A 
loft! straw! for me! Tell me, Champagne, did 
you hear this woman ? really this is too good !” 

And the gentleman rolled his eye from right to left, 
as if he would have looked through us. Although I 
was behind him, I could tell the motion of his eye by 
that of his iail. 

“These poor people, Monsieur le Comte, are not 
aware to whom they have the honour of speaking.” 
“ Certainly, they don’t know. Let us see. Give me 
an arm-chair, on which I may be able to sit down.” 
“| have but this arm-chair, Sir,” said my father, put- 
ting forward the seat in which he ordinarily sat; 
whilst my mother, palling him by the jacket, said to 
him in an under tone, * But it’s thy chair, Georget ; 
where are you to sit, and you so lame?” “ No easy 
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at the sight of the steam which issued from an im- 


chair!’’ said the stranger, spreading his spindle shanks 
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before the fire, and warming his fingers loaded with 
rings. ‘* How ill these roads are kept! Ah, by-the- 


by, tell me, my good man, When you came up to my| 


carriage as it was floundering in the snow, why you 
cried out to the postillion to stop; what was that for?’ 
** Because he was going towards a precipice, which 


Just then Jacques, in playing with the fur with 
which the litte girl’s cap was trimmed, disturbed 
her; she turned, and her pelisse opening, we saw a 
miniature suspended from her neck by a golden chain. 

“Oh, the pretty plaything,” said Jacques, and we 
all thrust our heads nearer the sleeper, in order to get 








the snow concealed from him: a few more turns of|a sight of the ornament. ‘ It is the picture of a wo- 


the wheel, and you all would have perished.”’ “ How! 
what! I, the Coiunte de Francornard, I die in that man- 
ner—rolled into ahole. How extraordinary! I say, 
Champagne, can you conceive that? Dost thou un- 
derstand to what danger I have been exposed? and I 
was sleeping tranquilly in my carriage all the time, 
surrounded with perils : by Jove, if that is not courage, 
1 am an ass.” 

The servant had been examining the table at which 
we had supped, and I saw the wry face he made af- 
ter tasting the soup. 

** Sad cookery, indeed !” said he, throwing his eyes 
about him. ‘Is not M. le Comte hungry?” “No, 
Champagne; besides, do you think I could eat the 
stuff these peasants live upon?’ “ Why certainly 
this does not appear any very great thing.”* “ These 
people live like brutes.” ** Ah, when I think of M. 
le Comte’s cook!" “ Yes, Champagne, that really 
is a man of merit—most talented—lI wil! advance him 
—I will make a name for him.—I see we must not 
think of supping here. Fortunately we dined well, 
and to morrow, we may reach some good inn. Have 
you that bottle of Alicant in your pocket?” ‘* Yes, 
M. le Comte.” “ Give it me, that I] may just taste 
it—it will revive me—the supper of these Savoyards 
has the most pestilential smel].—Sit down, Cham- 

pagne,”’ said the stranger; “J permit you; it will 
be some time before the peasant returns; besides he 
must then take the smith to the carriage. Warm 
yourself, and keep up the fire, for it is dreadfully cold, 
and I feel the wind blowing in every direction. How 
can any one manage to exist in such a wretched 
cabin !” 


M. Champagne did not wait to be bid a second| 


time. 

As they sat by the fire sleeping, or waiting for the 
daylight, ‘and refreshing themselves with the contents 
of the flask, the Count deigned to teil his valet, who} 
was as fine a gentleman as himself, so much of his 
family affairs that little Andrew, awake in his crib, 
obtained some knowledge of how the marriages of 
the great were managed at Paris. 

“Her father said to me, * Marry my daughter. I 
shall be well pleased, and in the end she will be 
equally so. She does not love you; but, if you 
manage well, before fifteen years, she will adore you.’ 
He was not mistaken, C hampagne; I see that every 
time I meet I am gaining on my wife. Mme. la 
Comtesse begins to take great interest in me—and 
if it were not for her mad whim of running about the 
world—but that will wear away.” 

The Comtesse, in fact, could not endure her hus- 
band, who, hoodwinked by excessive se!f-complacen- 
cy, was pleased to attribute her perpetual ruoning 
about to evade his society, to female caprice. To 
alarm and bring her, after him to Paris, he had, at this 
time, contrived to steal her daughter; that lovely child 
on whom Andrew, his mother, and his brothers gazed. 

** How sound she sleeps,” said I, **if she would 
but open her eyes! I should so like to hear her say, 
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‘maman 


man,” said mother; * what a handsome face ; what 
beautiful eyes ! it must be the mother of this little girl ; 
yes, I'll engage it is ; I can see the likeness already.” 

It was indeed the likeness of the little girl’s beauti- 
ful mother; and next day, when the insolent travel- 
lers had far left the Savoyard’s hut, grudgingly and 
shabbily recompensing the labours of Georget, in hav- 
ing their carriage repaired, and clearing away the 
snow to enable them to proceed, it was found that the 
portrait was left behind. ‘The honest Savoyards had 
no means of returning it, save when little Andrew 
should go to Paris to push his fortune like the rest of 
the boys of his countrymen. He was sure he would 
meet the ugly gentleman, and know the little girl again, 
ishe was so lovely. 

The time of Andrew's journey was nearer than he 
calculated. He says, 

** One day my mother was weeping over her wheel ; 
my father had not spoken for a considerable time. 
All at once he called us to him, opened his arms, and 
strained us to his bosom. I understood him to bid 
farewell to my mother, who had flown towards him. 
He called us his dear children ; then closing his eyes, 
he fell back with a heavy sigh. 

**My mother sank into a chair, weeping bitterly ; 
she sobbed as if her heart would break. 

“Hush, hush, don’t make a noise,” said we, my 
| brothers and Lb ** father is dropping asleep, you will 
awake him.” We took our aceustomed place, and 
»| were seated at his feet, in the most profound silence. 
Our mother did not cease weeping. At last she cried, 
** Alas! my children, your father is dead! you have 
lost him! my poor Georget is goue for ever!” 

Dead ! the word sounded drearily, but we could not 
well comprehend its meaning. “Dead!” repeated 
'we, ** that means he will not wake again.’”?” We could 
|not believe it. We crept up softly to look at our 
father. He appeared to sleep; and the expression of 
ihis mild kind features remained the same. Little 
Jacques called him. * Alas, my children! he cannot 
hear you,” said my mother. She came over to us, 
and making us kneel down by our father, said, “ Pray 
to the good God that your father may always watch 
over you from the heavens above.” 

We prayed together for a long time; and as the day 
passed our grief increased; for our father awoke not, 
and we now began to comprehend what death really 
meant. 

Some people of the village came into our hut, and 
tried to console my mother; but they thought not of 
taking her from the house: for with us itis not the 
custom to fly those we love the instant they cease to 
exist; and we feel a melancholy pleasure in gazing 
on their remains. 

What a mournful day was that! my mother wept 
unceasingly. She made no reply to those who at- 
tempted to console her ; she did not even seem to hear 
them. We said nothing to her, my brothers and 1; 
but we pressed about her. We encircled her in our 
arms, we rested our little heads on her bosom, and she 
became more tranquil. 
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The next morning some men bore away my father.! were to carry on their backs, and a handful of copper; 
They made a sign to my brothers and myself to fol- nor was the portrait forgotten, concerning which she 
Jow them, whilst my mother remained a prey to grief. gave Andrew many charges, and concealed it in his 
We were not alone in following our father; almost dress. We promised, says Andrew, our mother faith- 
all the men of the village were there, and walked be- fully not to forget her advice, and to give way neither 
hind us. We went slowly forward; scarce a word to lying or idleness. Then once more embracing both 
was spoken, and every one seemed very melancholy.) her and our little brother, we tore ourselves from their 
I merely heard at intervals, ** He was very kind’’—j|arms. 
“There was no fault about him”—* Poor Georget!”; How painful are the first steps which take us away 
No one said he was not an honest man; for in our from those we love! Till now I had been full of ar- 
mountains that is nothing uncommon. dour, but when on the point of separating, I felt my 
A cross was fixed over my father’s grave, and his' courage fail me, and I was almost tempted to rush 
name and age written underneath. No address was/ once more into my mother’s arms. With difficalty I 
delivered over his ashes ; but all around were steeped restrained my tears, whilst Pierre’s ran in torrents 
in tears; and I have since learned to think that a|down his cheeks. 
much purer tribute than any oration. | We had scarce taken half a dozen steps, before we 
My poor mother! how she wept on our return !)turned to take one more look of our mother and 
how she kissed us as she cried, ** You are my only| brother, and to make them a farewell sign. It was 
consolation on earth!’ We shared her sorrow; meantto be the last, but not til! we could no longer 
and a hundred times a-day our eyes wandered in| perceive them did we renounce the attempt of catch- 
search of our poor father; and our little hearts were, ing one more look of those we loved so well. 
full as we gazed upon his vacant chair. | We were at the bottom of the mountain. The roof 
Time soon heals the sorrows of chilghood. At the! of our hut was already lost in the distance. Jacques, 
end of a few weeks we had recommenced our play ;| Marie, you still hold out your arms towards us! But 
but my mother’s melancholy had not decreased, | the deed is done; we can no longer distinguish your 
though she did not cry so much. This good mother’ parting signs. Now may I give a free course to my 
worked incessantly ; she scarcely took a few hours of tears; my mother will not be a witness of them. 
repose, and it was to support us she laboured so hard.| The poor little fellows! for an hour they did not 
I often heard the inhabitants of the village say to speak; but the day passed on as they travelled among 
her, * You must send the two elder to Paris ; they are, unknown rocks and precipices. 
strong enough to take the journey; they will do as) “ Andrew, I am tired,” said Pierre, stopping before 
well as others; they will pick up money and send it me. ‘Let me sit down there on the road side,” said 
to you; and at length they will return home. Come, I, looking at him affectionately, for I thought of my 
come, follow our advice; it is impossible you can mother’s last words: she desired me to watch over 
support those three boys; and when you have made him, to protect him, and never to leave him. I felt 
yourself ill by overwork, you will be worse off than proud of the confidence she placed in me, and of the 
ever.” © Yes, yes,” said my mother, “I know very tacit acknowledgment of my superiority. 
well that I must but part from my children! I We were seated at the foot of a little hill. “ Have 
should never be able to do it.” “Oh, keep little we much farther to walk?” said Pierre, with a very 
Jaeques with you.” “But Andrew and Pierre—I melancholy air. ‘ Indeed have we; we are far from 
should never see them again.” being arrived yet.” * Jacques must be very happy— 
My mother, on these occasions, would look at us he is snug at home.” ‘+ We are going to earn money 
wistfully, and then resume her work with redoubled to help our mother; you are not sorry for it, sure ?”’ 
ardour. | And what must we do to earn money?” ‘“ We 
Day by day the mother kissed her boys, and still most sweep chimneys, go messages; we will dance 
put off the evil hour. Andrew, who was a firm and La Savoyarde, and sing the song our father taught 
maniy, kind hearted little fellow, seriously spoke to'us. Pierre, who made a wry face when I spoke of 
his brother Pierre, who was now nearly seven; sweeping, then said, “if you please, Andrew, you 
almost the age when English mothers, if compelled may sweep tne chimneys, and then you know I can 
by necessity, will permit their boys to go to a day dance.” 
school, without the attendance of a servant, rather) I looked at my brother. His blue eyes were red 
than that their education should be neglected. Pierre! with crying ; his usually smiling face, round and red 
was a gay, light-hearted child, not very thoughtful, as a cherry, and over which his brown hair fell in 
nor in the least enterprising, but he promised to/large curls becoming it so well, was like his eyes, 
accompany his brother, provided they never travelled changed by sorrow. I threw myself on his neck, 
in the dark. A kind neighbour presented Andrew and hugged him closely. ‘This eased our hearts and 
and his brother with one of those little iron instru- Pierre found an appetite. 
ments with which chimneys are scraped or swept.; “lam hungry,” said he. “Let us eat then. We 
Proud of being master of so useful an implement, have plenty in our bags.’ Pierre fumbled in his, and 
Andrew climbed every roof, and scraped all day. cried out with delight. Our poor mother had slipped 
And now came the season, September, when the some apples and nuts in with our bread. * Andrew, 
Savoyard children annually depart in bands from Andrew,” said he, “apples!” And he danced about 
their native mountains for Paris. The widow con- with delight; all his liveliness had returned at the 
fined her boys all day to the hut; but felt she did) sight of the frnit. “Tell me, Andrew, what shall we 
wrong in keeping them behind their companions,|see at Paris ?” said he as he munched his apples and 
since it was absolutely necessary that they should nuts. “ Oh, a thousand fine things. You boaw my 
leave her. Amidst her tears she prepared for their father told us all that he had seen there.” Ah, yes! 
journey. She thrust bread into the clothes’ bag they Punch I remember, and men who did al! sorts of 
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tricks—who eat fire and drew tape from their mouths! 
—who walked on their heads, and turned about on} 
one leg.” 

And there was my brother practising his monkey | 
tricks by the side of the road. He had already for-| 
gotten our hut. Ah, Pierre will soon be reconciled | 
to Paris! 

Andrew and his brother fared, on their journey, 
somewhat like Gaffer Gray in the English ballad. 
When they approached a rich man’s door, the dogs 
barked, and the old housekeeper scolded them away 
for thieves and vagabonds, bawling over the window, 
* Who dares knock at the Mayor’s door at such 
hours?” «It's we, Madame.” “ And who are you?” 
* Andrew and Pierre.” “ Well, what do Andrew 


hung two pails. The countenance of this man beam- 
ed with frankness and good humour; he stopped be- 
fore me and was looking at me very attentively. 
When I awoke my first thought was of my brother; 
I looked about for him, and my eyes again filled with 
tears. 

* Well, my little fellow, why don’t you answer?” 

“Ah! Sir, have you seen my brother!’’ * What 
is your brother’s employment? how old is he? does 
jhe live in this neighbourhood ? perhaps he is one of 
my customers?” ‘+ My brotheris seven vears old ; 
jhe is called Pierre, and he is a Savoyard like me. 
We only arrived yesterday in Paris; we came from 
home, from Verin, near |’Hopital. Our father died 
some months since, and our mother is not able to 


and Pierre want here?’ * We are little Savoyards— support us, for we have another brother, little Jac- 
have you any chimneys to sweep! If you will open ques, who remained with her. It was high time we 
tne door we will sing a little song, and dance both of should go, and 1 promised my mother never to Jeave 
us for you, for a mouthful of bread and cheese.” my brother—to watch over him always, and to have 
“« The little rascals! the good-for-nothing vagabonds! a careful eye on him, for he is not so old as 1 am. 
to disturb people of our consequence! See them Yesterday, on arriving in Paris, we stopped before 
dance, forsooth!—if I catch you to-morrow, I will jan extremely well-dressed gentleman, who had two 
make you dance to some tune! Cheese—cheese, |servants, and who offered to eat a child, and to give 
indeed ! the little blackguards! get away directly, and |him twelve sous if he allowed it. For my part I 
don’t let me hear you again. In the dead of the night thought it was alla joke.” To be sure my boy; 
—to sweep chimneys—at M. le Maire’s !”’ you were right; it was some trickster who was hum- 
The old woman withdrew, muttering curses against bugging the blockheads about him.” 
us. I returned slowly towards my brother. I had scarcely begun speaking, when I read in the 
** Andrew,” said he, “ these are very wicked peo-|countenance of the water-carrier the interest he took 
ple, they won’t open the door for us. And why not?|in the recital. When I had finished, he passed his 
When any one knocked at our door in the night, my hand over his eyes, and once more looked at me at- 
father always let them in. He shared his supper |tentively. “ You have told me the truth, my little 
without requiring them to sweep his chimney, and fellow?” Oh yes, Sir; I will never tell a lie—I 
without caring whether they could sing or not. Why | promised my mother faithfully.” “ And what do you 
are these people so different from my father ?”’ lintend doing this morning!” * To seek for my bro- 
The boys found a shed and straw, and slept pro-|ther—I must find him.”’ “Not so easy a task as 
foundly in each other’s arms. ‘They were wakened you may imagine; Paris is so vast a town! And in 
by an old villager, who smiled kindly upon them ; | what quarter did you lose your brother?’ * Good 
and when informed where they had looked for lodg- Heavens!—I don’t know, Sir. It was in a large 
ings, told them, ** My children you should have call-|place, surrounded with houses.” ‘ Ah! that does 
ed at the plainest, the most humble, and they would |not throw much light on the question.” ‘Shall I 
not have turned you away; recollect my advice, and |not find him again, Sir?’ “It may be a long time 
when you seek hospitality, rather look to find it in|first; and whilst you are seeking your brother you 
the meanest hut, than in the wealthiest dwelling.”’ (cannot work. Have you any money?” “ No, in- 
This good man led the way to his cottage, where |deed, Sir; bat I am very well satisfied.” ‘ Well 
milk, eggs, cheese, and white bread, made a delight-|satisfied! with what?’ “That we had seven sous 
tul feast for Pierre ; of which the good man stowed |left, and, at least, it is my brother who has them.” 
the fragments into his wallet. ‘I'he water-carrier once more passed his hand across 
With many little adventures and some jods in |his eyes, and then tapped me on the cheek, saying, 
chimney sweeping by the way, the boys reached ** You are a good boy—you are very fond of your 
Paris, where Andrew had the misfortune to lose his brother. But cheer up, my little man; you must not 
brother, who one day ran off in deadly fright from a be always crying. That will never do at all. You 
puppet-show, where a Signor was about to eat himjhave not breakfasted yet—you must be hungry.” 
alive for the entertainment of the spectators. Poor R Yes, Sir, for I have not eaten any thing since three 
Andrew was in deep distress. He wandered over jo’elock ae. I will go and ery about the 
Paris. What a size he thought that city!’ He went streets; I shall get work, and then I shall break fast.” 
about till he sunk overpowered with fatigue and |** Yes, indeed! You think you will find a chimney 
sleep. “I was awakened,” says Andrew, “by a|jast as you want one! But, my poor boy, there are 
voice which cried, “ Take care my little fellow, you |a devil of a number of sweepers in Paris; and with 
block up the entrance to our alley, which is already |your empty stomach you will not be able to cry loud. 
small enough. What! are you still asleep? is it}Come, come up stairs with me; it is only half-past 
possible you have been lying here all night?” five, and for once my customers may wait a little.” 
Some one shook me by the arm, and lust my| So saying the good-hearted man disencumbered 


eyes. It was broad day, and I saw before me a man |himself of his pails, which he left in the corner of 
dressed very much as my father used to be, in trou-|the alley, and stepping up the staircase, he made me 
sers and waistcoat of coarse brown cloth, with aja sign to follow him. I climbed up after him; the 
round low-crowned hat, and carrying by leather straps |staircase was somewhat narrow, and there was no 
passing over his shoulders, a hoop, to which were |seeing very clearly, but I held fast by the bannister. 
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We continued mounting tll we came to the top of| 
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I took op my bag and seraper, and made a little in- 


the house, and when we could get no higher, my con-|clination of my head to Manette, who smiled at me 


ductor stopped, and knocking at a door, cried, * Ma-jas if we had been acquainted for six months. 


nette—Manette—come, make haste.” 


I fol- 


|lowed the good water-carrier down stairs, but my heart 


A little girl, apparently about my own age, opened was still full, and I had a very melancholy look which 


the door. 
one who slept in our hut. 


She was dressed very differently from the|the good man did not fail to perceive, and he kept 
Her features were not)saying “* Come, my little man, pluck up your heart ; 


so delicate, and her clothes of a different make and ‘all will go well, and you will find your brother again; 


quality; but she had such bright eyes, was so very 


plump, had such rosy cheeks, and so engaging an ap- 


pearance, that it was impossible to look at her without 
pleasure. 

* What! is it you, papa!” said Manette, opening 
the door, and looking at me with surprise, * Come, 
my little girl,”’ said the water-carrier, taking me into 
the room, “let us have the remains of our breakfast 
quickly for this child, who must be quite ready for 
it.” 

Whilst the little girl did her father’s bidding, I east 
my eyes aboutme. The water-carrier’s room reminded 
me, in some measure, of our own hut; for the furni- 
ture was much of the same description. It was a 
large loft, with a sloping roof; at the bottom was the 
bed, and a parcel of cooking utensils lay about. To 
the left, I perceived a little closet, with a window 
and another bed in it; and these constituted the whole 
of my protector’s possessions. 

Manette placed on the table some bread, cheese, and 
cold meat. I did not require much pressing, for at 
eight years of age sorrow does not long prevent us 
from feeling hungry. “Oh! how hungry he must 
have been,” said the little girl, as she saw me eating, 
and her father muttered to himself, smiling, * The 


land besides, the same Providence watches over him 
as over you.” 

“True,” said I to myself softly, “and then Pierre 
has seven sous, which will carry him a long way.” 
** By-the-by,” said father Bernard, when we were in 
the alley, * 1 have never yet asked you your name.” 
“IT am called Andrew—and my brother, Pierre.” 
* Oh! as to your brother, | know that well enough. 
Andrew, mark well the door, the street, the old Rue 
du Temple—you understand—follow quite straight 
and you will reach the Boulevard. Don’t goand lose 
|yourself, too; and mind, be back before it is late, my 
boy.” 

Andrew earned nothing that day, and looked in vain 
for his brother. When he returned to the water-car- 
‘rier, he modestly declined eating, declaring that he 
lwas not hungry. ‘* Morbleu, | insist on your eat- 
ling.” said Bernard, * hungry or not, you must eat.” 
** But I—I—I have earned nothing all day,” said I, 
walking slowly towards the table. 

At these words, father Bernard ran towards me, 
and lifting me in his arms, he plumped me in a chair 
next to his own, “ You little blockhead, is that the 
reason you would not have any dinner? Is it your 
fault you could not get any thing todo? Must not 








poor child !” 

But in the middle of my breakfast I stopped ; al 
painful thought darted across my mind. “If Pierre} 
has nothing to eat!" * Never fear, my little man,”’| 
said the water-carrier ; * they will not let him die of, 
hunger—besides, had he not seven sous ?”’ 

] had forgotten it, and the recollection restored my 
appetite. *‘* Mind me, my boy,” said Manette’s fa- 
ther, when I had recruited my spirits, “1 feel in- 
terested in you. J am not a countryman of yours; I 
am an Auvergnat—but there are honest people in Au- 
vergne, and old Bernard is well known in his neigh- 
bourhood—my character is as clear as that glass. | 
am not rich it is true. The illness of my deceased 
wife ran away with all my money—but I can lodge 
you free of expense. Stay, do you see that tressle ! 
—my brother used to sleep there—he left us for the 
country six months ago; well, I must spread a mat- 
tress of fresh straw, and you will sleep like a prince. 
You must go to your work, and you can eat with us. 
I have no one with me but Manette, who is eight 
years old; but she has already learnt to make the 
soup; and besides a neighbour takes charge of our 
little matters. If you find your brother, bring him here. 
too—the bed will be large enough for you both. Well, 
my little fellow, are you satisfied?’ Oh yes, Sir! 
you are very good, indeed,” said I to father Bernard ; 
“but Ido so long to see my brother!” * You can 
seek him whilst you are working; and for my part I 
will do every thing I can to find him. I will ask for| 
him in every direction.” ‘Ah! do, Sir; I beg you! 
will not fail.” “ Make yourself easy, my little man| 
—but come, it is six o’clock—I must go and fil! my} 
pails. Come down with me, and I will show you! 
how to open the door of the alley.” 
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you live nevertheless? And whilst I have any thing 
for my daughter and myself, you shall share it with 
us. Eat, eat, morbleu! and don’t let me have any 
more of this nonsense, or I'll thrash you well by way 
of giving you an appetite ;” and the worthy man 
stuffed me with bread, soup, and good cheer. He 
would have choked me if I had let him, so much was 
he afraid I should not satisfy my appetite. 

I embraced the good Auvergnat, who had been so 
kind to me, and in his arms I felt 1 was no longer 
alone in Paris. Manette also threw herself round her 
father’s neck, and as she kissed him, she smiled at 
me. [read in her eyes that she would love me, too 
—and I already looked upon her as my sister. The 
kind people! how happy was I in having fallen in 
with them! 

The water-carrier gave Andrew all those instrue- 
tions useful to a Savoyard boy ina great city, and 
then, he says, made a sign to the little girl, who went 
to bed in the closet; [ stretched myself on the tres- 
sle, where a bed had heen placed for me, and as I had 
slept the preceding night in the street, I need not say 
how comfortable | felt myself in my new lodging. 

Next morning whilst dressing, the portrait which I 
always wore round my neck, and of which I had for- 
gotten tospeak to father Bernard, became visible. He 
seemed startled at the sight, and immediately called 
me towards him, whilst Manette stood staring with 
outstretched neck at the picture. 

** What is this, my little fellow ? where did it come 
from? how long have you had this valuable? and 
why did not you mention it to me?” 

] hastened to relate to the water-carrier the history 
of the portrait. 1 had scarcely spoken, when his 


countenance resnmed its usual benevolent expression ; 
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and when I finished, he kissed me, saying, ** Excuse 
me, my litthe man; the fact is, you see, when I first 
caught sight of the valuable—but no matter, you are 
a fine little fellow.” 

Bernard had not much hope of the Jady being found 
among so many beautiful ladies as inhabit Paris. 

Next day Andrew got two chimneys to sweep, and 
presented the fraits of his labour to his kind host, wh« 
said at the end of the year he would send his savings 
to his mother. 

He soon became acquainted with the town, and 
besides sweeping chimneys, was intrusted to carry) 
billets and messages; and thus time passed away ; 
and, save forthe recollection of Pierre, he would he ave 
been happy with Manette and her father. ‘The Savo- 
vard children cannot write, but they do not for this 
forget their parents. They constantly send them 
kind messages, affectionate and their 
small savings, by their countrymen returning to the 
e Irish and the Scotch Highland- 
ers do to their fris nds in the cabins of Ke Try. or the 
black huts of the Isle of Skye. Andrew was some- 
times sorry that he was no scholar, but the good Ber- 
nard, who was none either, said, one might make 
one’s way without it, and that one could express one- 
self just as well with the tongue as with the pen. 


remembrances, 


mountains; just as th 


True; no doubt, if one intended remaining a sweep) 
!|head without my endeavouring to learn something ot 
would the good man 


or messenger all one’s life—but to realise a fortune 
* You are ambitions, Andrew,” 
sometimes say, ** and would fain become, I believe, a 
great lord.” “ «No: but I should like to become 


wealthy, in order to make happy my mother and bro- 


thers; and you, father Bernard, as well as Manette.” 


** Never min ¥ my boy, we are very well as we are—| lbetter! 


we should never envy those who are above us.” 
The worthy man could speak philosophically, for 


he was no drunkard, and very little sufficed him. 


But Manette would have liked a 
enough, and to have worn leather 
shoes; and I promised myself she should have all 
this and more, when I became rich. 

My good mother had told me that the portrait would 
it still remained with me, how- 
ever, and I could never discover those to whom it be- 
longed. But the time came at last. It was shortly 
after Andrew was able to send a hundred and ten 
francs to his mother, which immense sum Bernard 
had saved for him. 
tion of the magnitude of 
he would keep 
though Manette 


pretty gown weil 


bring me good luck 


his own accumulation; and 
nothing for himself at this time, 
said he ought to buy Sunday clothes. 


** No, no,”’ said Andrew; * 1 am very well as Iam, I) 


feel so happy at being able to send so large a sum! 


: owt 
besides, 1 am in the way of earning wore.’ The 
arduur for work. | 
earlier, go to bed later—*” * And so] 


sight of my savings redoubled my 
* I will rise 
make yourself ill,”’ said Manette, with whom | was 
by this time on the very best terms. 
indeed was Manette! She was also fond of work, 
and although only nine years of age, it was she who| 
managed all oar little household affairs. Always gay| 
and light of heart, a smile was never off her lips. 
Light, active, and laborious, she was down six flights 
of stairs in a minute, when she could do any thing 
ple asing to her father: never complaining—never out 


of temper; we always found her at work on our re- 
turn, when she would 
prepare our little repast 


vestir herself, and quickly 
A kiss from her father, re- 


le our garret, 


instead of wooden| 


This far exceeded his imagina-} 
'} As for me, 


And a good girl | 


paid her for all her trouble, and made her forget the 
[Jouctionss of the day; for shut up alone as she was 
the day must have passed heavily 
But father Bernard would not hear of her 
running about the streets like the children of the 
neighbours; and Manette was too good a daughter 
not to obey him. 
To amuse ourselves in the evening, she would 
make me sing our mountain airs, whilst she would 
yen in the Auvergne fashion; laughing and beating 
jtime with her hands and feet. Manette was as well 
‘pleased with this, as if she had been dancing ina 
guinguette, As for me, I felt, on looking at her, as if 
surrounded by my kind 


enough. 


again in our mountain cot, 
parents. 

Whilst thas giving ourselves up to work, and 
amusing ourselves in such simple pleasures, another 
year of our childhood glided away. 1 had heard 
from home. My good mother feared I was depriving 
myself of every thing, and begged me not to send 
her any more money fora long time to come. She 
‘had received no tidings of Pierre, and conjured me 
‘not to relax in my efforts for his recovery; she als 
conveyed her warmest gratitude to the generous man 
who had sheltered me on my arrival at Paris. 

I required no stimulus from my mother to continue 
my search for my brother; not a day passed over my 


him. But time, which softens all our cares, had dis- 
|pelled my melancholy. I had recovered all my 
gayety; and how could I be otherwise than gay, near 
Manette—who at ten years of age was so lively, so 
kind. Dear Manette, could a sister have loved me 
When she saw me thoughtful she would 
|whirl about, or jump before me, push my arm, or take 
me by the hand to make me dance with her. 

* Don’t give way to melancholy, Andrew,” she 
would say; “all your sighing will never bring back 
your brother. You had better come dance with me 
|than sit there in that listless manner. Obey me, Sir, 
jor | shall cease to love you.” 

1 yielded to Manette’s wishes; first, because it 
pleased her; and afterwards, because I felt equa 
pleasure myself. At ten years of age how soon we 
forget all our troubles. 
| Manette improved every day in appearance ; her 
blue eyes beamed with candour and gayety; her 
mouth, though rather large, was furnished with teet! 
| beautifully white; and her chestnut hair curled natu- 
|rally over her forehead ; the transparent colour of her 
icheeks equally bespoke health of body and peace of 
mind, 

I cften overheard the servants who came 
in search of me, say, * What a nice little fellow this 
Andrew is! and how tall he is growing! he wil 
make a very handsome man. I have overheard father 
Bernard mutter to himself, as he looked at us 
smilingly, ** What a handsome couple they are !” 
| One day that Andrew was going a message along 
the Boulevards, he saw a gentleman alight from a 
{handsome carriage, and enter a house at the corner of 
(Richelieu Street. It was the very man who had 
|spent the night in his father’s hut! and jast as ugly 
:—the patch over his eye, the little pigtail, 
the mincing walk—it was just he; and Andrew took 
| post before the house to restore the pieture when the 
Count shon!d come out. 

* Sir—Sir—” cried Andrew. 
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little vagabond.” “Sir, it was at our house—four|the doctor says so—your wound is severe, but with 
years ago—"”  * Will you get away, Savoyard !”| great care, and perfect quiet, you will soon recover. 
said the gentleman, without listening to me, as he| Come, come, I see by your eyes you are impatient to 
stepped into his cabriolet. Good heavens! there he| know where you are—natural enough—well then, 
is getting in—and he wont hear me—“ Sir—I entreat listen tome: It was my master, M. Dermilly, who 
you to hear me.”. “Do you dare catch hold of me, succonred you when you were thrown down by the 
you little blackquard,”’ cried he, as he turned round cabriolet of M. le Comte de Francornard. It is just 
angrily, “I never give any thing to beagars—they are | like him. Only a few days ago he upset a poor wo- 
all impostors. The Jittle vagabonds beg a sous for! man’s stall—but she made him pay for all—so he set 
their mother, and then run and spend it ata pastry-| his servants to pick it up, and his dogs lived for 
cook’s.” ** But, Sir, | am not asking any thing—on eight days together on barley-sugar. 

the contrary, I am going to give—” — | My master intended at first merely to have kept 

But he heard me not; he was in the cabriolet, and | you here till you had a little recovered yourself. He 
ordered the servant to drive on. In a moment he|ihought we might discover your residence, and in- 
would be out of sight; and, perhaps, 1 might never| form your parents, for you have been here ever since 
see him again. I caught hold of the carriage, and| yesterday, my child.” “ Yesterday! Good heavens! 
endeavoured to make myself heard. * ‘lake eare,”|and father Bernard and Manette!—” ‘ Ah, what a 
cried the servant—I heeded him not—the horse darted | chatterbox it is—there is no making him hold his 
off, whilst I still held by the shaft--I was upset by a}tongue—you will only make yourself worse, my 
violent blow, and felt myself wounded in the head.|child—I say then, my master was thinking how he 
The blood flowed ; a ery escaped me—and I felt un-| could find out to whom you belonged, when, in tak- 
able to rise from the ground. ing off your waistcoat, which was all covered with 

In a moment I was surrounded by people ; they blood, we saw a portrait hanging round your neck by 
looked at me—examined me—they called out to stop/a ribbon. Oh! as soon as my master saw it, he ut- 
the gentleman, the horse, the servant ; they pitied me,|tered an exclamation of surprise, and seemed lost in 
and lamented the dangers to which foot passengers|astonishment; and then seized on the miniature be- 
were liable in Paris; but no one thought of helping! fore I could once catch a alance of it. It must bea 
me, when a young man made his way through the| valuable picture, indeed, for my master ts not the 
crowd, crying, * It is his eabriolet—itis justlike him; man to be caught by adaub. He wondered at find- 
and he drives away without bestowing a thought on|ing such a thing about you, and cried, * Where did 
the person he has injured.” he get it? Why does he wear it?’ and a thousand 

The young man drew near to me, and examined me | other similar things. He would fain have question- 
with interest, saying, “ Poor little fellow! a Savo-'ed you on the spot; but, my poor fellow, you were 
yard—perhaps the support of his mother! But for far indeed from being in a state to answer him. At 
them Adolphine would have been no more! But for,length my master decided on your being put into his 
them he himself would have perished at the bottom! own bed, and he declares you shall not leave him till 
of a precipice; and this is his gratitude! My poor! you are perfectly cured.” 
child! I will repair the evil he has done you.” At the end of the old servant’s speech I put my 

When consciousness returned, I found myself in aj hand to my neck. I missed the portrait which Thad 
handsome bed, and reposing under beautiful blue and/constantly worn since my separation from my mo- 
white curtains, which hung in folds over my head. 1 ther. My eyes filled with tears, and I said, in a 
thought I was dreaming; I turned, and a glass at the | broken voice, ** Madame, give me back the picture, 
bottom of the bed reflected my person; struck with/I entreat you.” “ Have not I told you, child, it is 
the sight, I gazed at myself—smiled—made faces.|my master who has it! he will give it you back; 
It was, indeed, I who was ensconced in this beautiful don’t be afraid. How distrustfu! these little boys 
bed. They had wrapped a silk handkerchief round are!’ ‘Here is my master,” said she, and at the 
my head, under which were bandages tightly fasten-/same moment a gentleman of eight-and-twenty or 
ed. ILraised my hand, for I felt that I had received | thirty years of age, of a mild and pleasing appear- 
some hurt. This brought to my mind my wound—tmy |ance, entered the room. I recognised him at once as 
fall in the street; and 1, at length, clearly remember-|the gentleman who had bent over me on the Bou- 
ed all that had occurred. levard. 

But where am I? who are the generous beings that} M. Dermilly was, as his housekeeper had rightly 
have thus succoured me! they must be princes at the| said, a first-rate painter. He was also a benevolent 
very least! For every thing about me is magnifi-| man, and felt an interest in the portrait and its origi- 
cent—this glass—these draperies—but I would fain| nal, which was at least of advantage to Andrew, who 
look about the room—the curtains are closed—let me related his whole story to him as he sat by the bed- 
try and draw them. I feel that lam very weak. My side. He listened with a great deal of attention, and 
poor Manette will no doubt think me lost! killed !— appeared to be very much interested in every thing I 
and her father will seek me every where. said. He was aflected by the manner in which I 

I sighed heavily as this painfal idea struck me.| spoke of my separation from my brother; and when I 
Just then an old woman entered the room, and eame came to speak of father Bernard and Manette, he ex- 
over gently towards the bed in which I lay. * Ah,/claimed, “Honest man! kind hearted people! But 
he is come to himself at length,” said she; * poor|the miniature you wore round your neck; where did 
little fellow! It is very lucky—how pleased master |it come from? did you find it? did any one give it 
will be when he returns!” « Madame—madame—” | you ? Tell the truth, my friend—you little know how 
said I, with a very weak voice. ‘The good woman/|anxious I am to learn the facts.” 
seated herself near my bed. “Hush, my child,”| 1 immediately related how the travellers had taken 
said she, “ you must not speak—it will hurt you—jrefuge in our hut; 1 omitted nothing respecting th 
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gentleman, his valet, and the little sleeping girl. Asjand you have been barbarously treated, my boy.” 
I proceeded I was struck with the pleasure, the ten- * Yes indeed,”’ said the old servant, ** the doctor says 
derness so strongly painted in the eyes of him who the wound is very serious.” 
was listening to me. But when I came to speak of} Just then M. Dermilly appeared. Old Bernard 
the wound my father had received in his midnight la-| bowed, and knew not if he should remain sitting be- 
bours for M. le Comte; when I told him that, as a/fore the master of the heuse; but Manette never 
recompense for his self-devotion in arresting the car-| moved; seated on my bed, she was sufficiently oceu- 
riage on the brink of a precipice, the old gentleman|pied in admiring the curtains, fringes, glasses, and 
had given him but half-a-crown, the young painter) whispered me, * How sound one mast sleep, Andrew, 
could no longer restrain his feelings; he arose, like|in such a beautiful bed !’’ 
one possessed, and strode about the room erying *Is| M. Dermilly did his best to put his visiter at his 
it possible? [low hard a heart! What an ungrateful|ease, and Bernard returned him a thousand thanks for 
soul! Dearest Caroline, and this is the man to whom)the care he had taken of me. But how shall we 
they married you! But for the father of this child,;)move him?’ said the water-carrier. ‘* Move him! 
you wonld have lost your daughter, your Adolphine.|Oh, he shall not leave till he is perfectly cured,” re- 
If from the heavens above he watches over his child,| plied the young painter; * and even then, I hope—” 
he will see him enjoy the reward of his good action.|** But he will be in your way, Sir,—and | fear——” 
Yes, dear boy, I will take care of you; you shall|** No, my honest man; and | tell you again I take a 
never leave me.” deep interest in the fate of this child. His father 
So saying, the gentleman embraced me, and, for-| preserved the life of one who is very dear to me. | 
getting my wound, he pressed my head between his|ascertained the fact by finding on him a miniature 
hands. J cried out with pain, and the young artist|which I painted.” “ What, Sir, was it you 1”? “ Yes, 
was shocked at what he had done. * I intend acting) it was I who painted the young lady whose portrait 
as a father to you, and this is the way I set about it/he has.” * In that case, Sir, you must know her!” 
—I forget his wound.” “Oh, never mind, Sir;—/** No doubt I do—and sure am I that she will feel as 
but | would fain again see * « What, my friend ?’|deep an interest as myself in his future fate.” 
* The miniature | had. I have promised my mother} Manette wearied exceedingly for the recovery and 
never to part with it but to the owners.” jreturn of her friend and playmate, that she might sing 
M. Dermilly promised that I should have the plea-|and dance togesher as before; but M. Dermilly was 
sure of returning it, not to the Count, but to the beau-| pondering other employments for Andrew, whos 
tiful original. He sent to inform Bernard aod Ma-|ambition to be something better than an errand-boy 
nette where their little lodger was, and enjoined him| was strongly excited by all he saw and heard. And 
to sleep. his ambition was excusable; for when his day-dreams 
Sleep! says Andrew, that was impossible. I was|represented him in a fine house, handsomely furnish- 
so lost in astonish:nent at all that had happened to/ed, his mother aud his friends were sure to be around 
me, and the kindness which the gentleman testified | him. As he grew better, M. Dermilly gave him pa- 
for me, that in vain [ sought repose in the beautiful/ per and pencils to ainuse himself with drawing ; and 
bed on which I was so daintily laid. This gentle-|at night the old housekeeper would tell him stories, 
man will be kind to me, wiil keep me with him, and|and give him preserves and sweetmeats; but how in- 
all on account of the portrait. Well might my mother|ferior in relish were these to the potatoes, roasted in 
say that it would bring me good luck !—But Bernard|the ashes, which he used to eat at night with Ma- 
—Manette—must | leave these dear friends? At least, | nette. 
I will see them constantly; the water-carrier was also} When Andrew was again able to go abroad, and 
my benefactor, and I will never forget the kindness} walk with Manette, what was his surprise to find, in- 
with which he treated me. {stead of his old clothes, a handsome blue cloth jacket, 
Heavy steps were heard—the sound of wennen ee plenty of gilt buttons, trousers the same, and a 
shoes on the stairs—my heart beat. Ah! Lam sure|pretty yellow kerseymere waistevat. Scarcely could 
itis them. The door opens—in vain Therese cries,|he be persuaded to put them on. He questioned the 
* Wait till I see if he sleeps; above all things, do not/old housekeeper Therese. 
make him speak.”” They listen not—they hear not—| ‘ What! is this beautiful dress for ine—this pretty 
they approach me—they surroufid me, and cover me|jacket, and all the golden buttons?” * Yes, to be 
with kisses—with tears. What happiness to be thus|sure they are for yoa—and the hair-dresser will be 
truly loved! here directly to ent your hair. Do you think my 
“Father! Manette !"* was all that I had strength|master would keep you with him still dressed like a 
to say; but I held Bernard’s hand, and Manette’s|chimney-sweeper!” “If I put on these clothes, shan’t 
pretty little face was bent down on the pillow, close|[ go any more to father Bernard? shan’t I dance any 
tomine.  Poorchild!’ said the good water-carrier,}more with Manette?’? “ You may go see them as 
at length; “if you knew the uneasiness, the misery|often as you please, but you will not live with them 
you have occasioned us! [ spent the whole night injany more—and as for dancing with Manette, there is 
hunting for you, and Manette has never ceased weep-|nothing to hinder you: with a light heart, one may 
ing for her brother.” ** He is your son, then?” said|dance in any dress, It is not the coat that makes the 
Therese. ‘ No, madam; but all as one—I love him/man, my little Andrew—you will find that out one of 
just the same.” * Look, father, look—his head is|these days.” * But it improves.”-—** Oh, as to that 
hurt,” sai@ Manette. “Are you in great pain, my|there is no denying that dress goes a long way. Ol 
dear Andrew!” “No, no; it is all over.” “They|a Sunday, when my poor defunct husband had on his 
told us you were run over by a cabriolet,” said Ber-|chucolate-coloured coat, his tight pantaloons, and a 
nard. “LThope you took the number: we must not) well-stiffeued collar, he was quite a different man 
let ourselves be crushed in this way for nothing ;—|from what he was on week days: aad | myself, when 
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I have on my cap trimmed with flowers, and my em-| Bernard consented, | was quite content to follow her ; 
broidered gown, you would be struck with the re- |but he dragged away his daughter. For a long time 
markable change in my whole person—I look, at/I could distinguish her sobs, which quite overcame 
least, ten years younger.” me; I now hated the sight of my fine clothes, and 

Gradually Andrew put on his fine clothes, and ad-' was almost tempted to tear them off. They had 
mired himself in the looking-glass. The hair-dresser grieved my poor Manette—I no longer liked myself in 
came and cut his hair to the fashion, and then he|them—lI felt so sorrowful. Can this be the result of 
thought himself odd and ugly. His friends came wealth ? and by becoming rich must one necessarily 
once more to visit him. leease to be gay. Ah, if I thought so,I would always 

Father Bernard kissed me; Manette scarcely knew remain an errand-boy. 
whether to be pleased or not; she handled my waist-| It was something more than an hour since their de- 
coat and buttons, and said, ina low voice, * Yes, it parture, when I heard a noise in the neighbouring 
is all very pretty—but you would soon dirty them! room. M. Dermilly opened the door, and ushered in 
running messages—and your long curls were so pret-|a lady, saying, ** Come my dear Caroline, and enjoy 
ty !—I feel as if I should be ashamed to dance with his surprise.” The lady was young and handsome, 
you in this fine dress. But you will only wear them and of a most elegant appearance. She held a little 
on Sundays—you will not wear them on week days girl by the hand, who might be about eight years of 
—may he, father?” age, of whom I took little notice at first, because I 

“Ah, my poor little thing, that is no longer any was completely occupied with the countenance of the 
business of ours. Here is Andrew on the high road lady, and was trying to recollect where I had already 
to fortune—he is with a man who will push him in seen her. In the meantime, she said to M. Dermilly, 
the world; and, for certain, he will no longer run|**He is a charming fellow! how lucky you met 
messages. Who knows but Andrew himself may, with him! and how fortunate that he did not first see 
one day become a great man.” M. le Comte, who would never have mentioned him 

Manette listened, with astonishment, to her father’s, to me.” 
speech ; she was quite overcome for a moment, and, A sudden idea struck me—I hastily songht the 
then, taking me by the arm, she said, in an agitated portrait which I wore round my neck—I looked at it, 
voice, “Is this true, Andrew, are you no longer ajand then atthe lady. I could not be mistaken—it 
messenger? you will not return with us to our house?) was she—she was the original of the miniature. I 
you will not return with us any more? what! have immediately tore it from the ribbon, saying, ** Here is 
you ceased to love us in these fine clothes? leave) your portrait, Madame—oh, it is yours—I knew you 
them, Andrew—your Savoyard’s dress was much at once; for many a long day have I songht you, in 
better—come with us—come I entreat you: you are order to restore it to you.” ‘ Yes, my friend; yes, 
no longer ill; let us go together whilst this gentle- the portrait belongs to me,”’ said the lady, embracing 
man is out. Oh, return.” /me affectionately ; ‘* or rather to my danghter—my 

Manette could contain herself no longer; she sob-' Adolphine, who owes her life to your brave father. 
bed and the tears flowed down her cheeks. I called Here she is, my friend—she whom you saved, who 
her my sister—my dearest sister; but all would not passed a night in your cottage—she whom L love 
do—and she never ceased repeating, “Return with more than my life. I will repair the injustice of M. 
us.” le Comte; I shall be but too happy to do something 

Completely overcome by Manette’s tears, I was for the son of a man but for whom I should never 
yielding to her wishes—I was full of returning with again have had the happiness of embracing my 
her to father Bernard’s house, when the good ‘Auver-| child.’ 
gnat stopped me. * Andrew,” said he, ** you must! The lady pressed her daughter to her heart. 
be reasonable, and not act ungratefully. ‘This M.|** What! can that be the little slumberer whom I felt 
Dermilly may advance you in the world; and, al-|so proud in carrying in my arms?” 
though I shall miss you very much, yet am not so| * Kiss her, Andrew,” said the lady, “ you do not 
selfish as to induce you to turn your back on the fair recollect her? but she is as good and kind as ever; 
prospects which are open to you. If your protectors she will love you also—for my Adolphine will ever 
should, at any time, change their minds respecting, have a grateful heart.” 
you, you may then return to us; for you will always) This interview produced a great change in the for- 
find a father in me. Come, come, my little fellow, tunes of Andrew. The lady gave him money to send 
don’t be a child like Manette. Bah! bah! she will) té his mother, twenty pieces of gold! it was a little 
come round also—every one is consoled in tine.” fortune. 

I yielded to the wishes of father Bernard, and whis-, His kiud mother need no longer work so hard from 
pered his daughter, ** Manette, when I have earned a morn to night; little Jacques might eat what he 
great deal of money,! will buy you handsome dresses, pleased ; and Pierre, poor Pierre! could he be found, 
and pretty bonnets also.”” “1 won't have them,” said how happy would they all be! The lady’s kindness 
Manette, “ I had rather stay as I am ;” and she turned did not stop here. Audrew was taken to her hotel, a 
her head, and would no longer look at me—she said | house as much superior to that of the painter, as his 
looked so frightful in my fine clothes. The water- was to the apartment of Manette and her father. On 
carrier embraced me, aud dragged his daughter to- every side were looking-glasses, lustres, pendules, 
wards me—I would have kissed her, but she would candelabras, alabaster globes, and vases for flowers. 
not let me—her father was obliged to speak to her; And here Andrew was to remain. Though the Comte, 
at length she held out her littl cheeks to me, wet Champagne, and Cwsar, the Comte’s ugly favourite 
with tears, pouting in such a touching manner! then dog, seemed leagued against him, what then? the 
whispering quite lowly in my ear, she again said, Comtesse, Adolphine, and Lucile, the lady's favour- 
** Come back—come back with us.” Ah! had father ite waiting-maid, were his fast friends; and Andrew 
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acknowledged that he should like to remain, provided 
he was allowed to visit Father Bernard. ‘The Com- 
tesse had too good a keart not to give this permission. 
* Yes, my friend,” she said, “I will give you full 
liberty; I know bat too well that neither riches nor 
honour ean compensate for the pleasure of seeing those 
whom we love. Had they but left me mistress of my 
fate, 1 should never have sought happiness in this 
hotel.’’ A tear dimmed her eye, and she kissed her 
daughter. And now Andrew had masters, and povket- 
money. Sometimes he visited M. Dermilly; and every 
day, after his studies were ended, he was allowed to 
play with Adolphine in her mother’s apartment; and 
though his life was at first weary and monotonous, he 
became reconciled to confinement, and found relief, 
and then pleasure, in learning. His visits restored 
joy to the dwelling of Bernard, who gave him excel- 
lent counsel, and delighted his sister Manette, for 
whom he was making a purse that he might buy her 
something she should like. He was, however, cheated 
out of his money by an impudent rogue, who sat as a 
model to M. Dermilly, and who took advantage of his 
youth and credulity to impose upon him by lying 
stories of family distress. The amiable Countess, 
who saw that his money had been bestowed, how- 
ever foolishly, from the feelings of a hamane heart, 
made up his losses; and besides sending another 
supply to his mother, he was able to present Manette 
with a pretty little watch, which the waiting-maid 
was kind enough to buy for him. This present gave 
Manette the most lively joy. She fastened the watch 
round her neck, saying, “It shall never quit me,” 
and then added with a sigh,—* but I have nothing to 
offer you in return.” * Do I not possess your friend- 
ship, my kind sister? and I value that before all the 
jewels in the world.” 

Father Bernard soon came in; he remained in ad- 
miratjon before my present to his daughter; but soon 
assuming a grave air, he said, **And your mother, 
Andrew ! would not it have been better to have sent 
her this than to ruin yourself for Manette?” “Oh! 
I am not ruining myself—stay, see here is what I 
have to send home. Madame la Comtesse is so very 
good, she scarce leaves me room to form a wish.” 
** Be it so, my boy; but I will have no more foolish 
purchases for Manette. She is not a princess, d’ye 
see, and mustn’t wear such fine things as you may, 
who live with the great. We are poor people; and 
my daughter must not assume the airs of a fine lady: 
—I don’t understand any thing of that kind.” 

The tears were in Manette’s eyes; she was about 
to return me my watch, and I had no slight difficulty 
in making the water-carrier listen to reason. The 
honest man pushed his disinterestedness to an ex- 
treme point; and yet he had never been on Change, 
nor mixed with courtiers or men of business :—he 
would have even been out of his place in a drawing- 
room. 

Andrew had come to tell that he was to go into the 
country with the Comtesse, at which news poor Ma- 
nette forgot ber watch, ‘How long would he be 
away?’ Andrew durst not tell, for it might be many 
months. * Andrew now knows so many things, that 
he will soon forget us who know nothing,” said Ber- 
nard; **when one strives to acquire knowledge, it 
isn’t with the view of being an errand-boy all one’s 
life.” “And if I try to acquire knowledge, father ?” 
** Hold your tongue, little girl; mend your stockings, 
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‘and make good soup for me :—that is the knowledge 
you must try to acquire.” 

Madame’s estate was situated in the neighbourhood 
of Fontainbleau. We rolled alone, says Andrew, till 
about six o’clock in the evening, 1 we drove into 
a court-yard, enclosed by a wall surmounted with iron 
railings, attached to a maguificent house near the road- 
side. The porter ran out, and was soon followed by 
the gardener and his wife. ** Here is Madame,” said 
these good people ; and I was witness to the joy and 


pleasure which sparkled in their eyes. The noise of 


our arrival was spread about in a moment: and we 
had searce entered the house, when a crowd of old 
men and women, children, and young people, was col- 
leeted, anxious to testify to their kind mistress how 
delighted they were with her arrival. She was really 
beloved, for her presence was every where marked 
by the benefits she conferred. How truly interesting 
was the reception given her by these poor people! 
t was not a feudal lord receiving the homage of his 
vassals, and listening with a yawn to some common- 
place harangue—it was a benevolent woman, who 
employed her fortune in succouring the indigent and 
relieving the needy. The delight felt at her arrival 
was unaffected and natural; she was as a mother 
returning to the bosom of her family. 

The joy felt by the peasants was more lively, as 
Madame la Comtesse had been detained the whole of 
the preceding year in Paris, and had not visited her 
estates. She had a word for every one about her; and 
introduced her daughter to them, to whom she said, in 
a low voice, “ You see, my dear Adolphine, how these 
good people love me; and yet | have merely watched 
over their interests, relieved the poorest, and recom- 
pensed them fairly for their labour; above all, I have 
never allowed the slightest injustice to be done to 
them. It is easy to make one’s-self loved—all that 
is necessary, is to administer your benevolence your- 
self; if it pass through too many hands the gift loses 
half its value, and very often the source from whence: 
it came is forgotten.”” “And M. le Comte,” said | 
to Lucille, “is he received in a similar manner?” 
** Oh, no, not at all—they fire off guns and muskets, 
and wiake speeches to him—all of which is arranged 
by Champagne beforehand. M. de Franeornard would 
set Cesar at any one who did not appear delighted 
with his arrival.” 

We must now take leave of Andrew for a month. 
The period of his boyhood is at an end; his educa- 
tion is completed. When we meet him again, it wil! 
be as a man, struggling with the ills and passions 
with which man is doomed to contend. 

( Th be continued, 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


*‘[ have already mentioned to you,” said the Duke 
de Vicenza, * the surprise I experienced on my arrival 
at Gorlitz at meeting Fouché at the Imperial head- 
quarters. Having received the Emperor's instruc- 
tions respecting the duties of his new appointment, 
he took his leave. After he had withdrawn, I was 
left alone with the Emperor; I remained silent, ex- 
pecting he would address me. After a short pause, 
he said with an air of impatience—* Well, Duke, I 
|presume you bring bad news from Prague, since you 
|Sseem so unwilling to tell it.’ 
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««] was waiting till your Majesty should question |does the Emperor of Austria mean? Did he not freely 
me.’ consent to the treaties? And have 1 violated them? 

“*Speak out, speak out. Has Austria officially | Under what pretence does the Cabinet of Vienna 
declared herself against me ?” jmask its conduct towards me” 

«¢] believe, Sire, that Austria will make common ‘I remained silent. The Emperor ksew from my 
eause with Prussia and Russia.’ correspondence that I had exhausted on this question 

“That may be your opinion,’ said he sharply, every possible argument without obtaining satisfac- 
‘but it is not therefore a fact.’ tion. 

«It is a fact, Sire; and your Majesty may be as-' ‘** Well!’ exclaimed he, ‘the die is cast. J have 
sured that, on a subject of such importance, my opi- three hundred thousand infantry, forty thousand ca- 
nion is not founded on mere conjecture ?” valry, and a formidable artillery force. Saxony is and 

«+ On what then is it founded will continue faithful to me. The country shall be 

“*Two days preceding that fixed for the rupture the scene of my operations. [ will force them to 
of the armistice, Blucher, at the head of a hundred make peace. Al! is not lost, Caulineourt! I have 
thousand men, marched into Silesia, and took posses-, here,’ continued he, pointing to his forehead, * abun- 





sion of Breslau.’ dance of resources and resolution. I will not despair. 
“* This is indeed a serious affair! Are you sure | have conceived a bold project—one of those ideas 
of it, Caulincourt 7” which come as it were by inspiration, and which 


«“¢] had, Sire, a warm altercation with Metternich command fortune. But to put this scheme into exe- 
on the subject, the day before my departure from cution great sacrifices will be necessary. Look here, 
Prague.’ Caulincourt! He passed his finger over a map of 

«+ On the very day on which Breslau was taken,| Prussia which was lying open on the table. From 
General Jomini deserted the staff of Marshal Ney, Duben I may march direct on Berlin, and take posses- 
and as he is at this moment with the Emperor Alex- sion of the Prussian capital without firing a cannon- 
ander.’ ball. I shall dismay Bernadotte and Blucher, whose 

«+ Jomini! a man overwhelmed with my favours! improvidence has left Berlin uncovered. Blucher is 
—the traitor! To abandon his post on the eve of a a good swordsman, buta bad general. On making 
battle! To go over to the enemy with a report of our myself master of Prussia, I shall relieve my for- 
foreesand means! Incredible!’ As he uttered these tresses.’ He observed the surprise that was depicted 
words there was, mingled with the feeling of deep in-|on my countenance. ‘Oh! J am aware that you will 
dignation portrayed in his countenance, an expression think this a bold idea; but it is only by going out of 
of increasing uneasiness, which he evidently could not beaten tracks that we can diseoncert a plan of cam- 
subdue. I was unable to proceed. paign long meditated by the enemy. Taking advan- 

‘Ts this all,’ resumed he, holding out his hand to tage of the first moment of stupor, I may, by a despe- 
me. ‘Speak, Caulincourt! Let me know all! I rate blow, change the aspect of things. Look at the 


mest kaow all !” imap, Caulincourt ; follow me attentively. Duben is 
“* Sire, the coalition has taken a wide range. Swe-/a point of junction which will serve to mask any pro- 
den, too, is in arms against us.’ jects. The enemy will imagine that I am preparing 


** What do you say?” interrupted he, with impetu- to make Leipzig my point d’affaire. whilst, with all 
osity. *Bernadotte! Bernadotte is in arms against|my forces combined, I shall be marching straight on 
France. This is the ass’s kick, indeed !” Berlin. This is a stupendous project; but if I am un- 

see Bernadotte,’ resumed I, *not satisfied with turn- derstood and seconded, I am convinced that it will 
ing his arms against his country, has recruited for de- succeed, and that it will decide the fate of the cam- 
serters among our Allies, as if unable singly to endure paign.’ 
the maledictions of his countrymen.’ | ‘The Emperor’s plan was indeed admirable,” said 

*** What mean you?’ ithe Duke de Vicenza ; * it was one of those lofty con- 

«General Moreau isin the camp of the Allies!’ [ceptions which raise Napoleon in the rank of military 

“* Moreau with the Allies! This is not possible! commanders higher than Alexander the Great. 
Caulineourt, I cannot believe this. Bernadotte, the| “ His plan for carrying Berlin was one of the 
King of Sweden, may colour his odious treason by grandest combinations of his genius. We considered 
some specious pretext; but Moreau—Moreau take !t under every point of view, and I fully shared the Em- 
revenge on his countrymen—on his country ! No, no,!peror’s opinion that its success was very probable. 
iteannot be. Moreau is weak, devoid of energy and In the desperate circumstances in which we were 
exalted ambition. Yet there is a wide difference be-| placed, temerity might serve us better than pradence. 
tween him and a Jomini—a renegade—a traitor. No, |The result proved that in all possible hypotheses the 
this report is not to be credited. How did you hear plan of marching upon Berlin could not be more dis- 
itv? )astrous than our retrograde movement on Leipsic. But 

“+1 did not, as you will suppose,’ said the Duke | to carry this plan into effect it was necessary, as the 
de Vicenza, addressing himself to me, ‘ reply catego-| Emperor observed, to find men resolutely determined 
rically to this question. The distressing nature of|to make the greatest sacrifices. I will, at a future 
the intelligence | had brought from Prague, prevented | opportunity, describe to you the scene I witnessed 
me from amusing the Emperor with the episode of when at Luben. The Emperor’s plans became known 
the romantic Feodora. |just at the moment when they were on the point of 

“* The occupation of Breslau,’ resumed the Empe-/execution. Napoleon must not be made the scapegoat 
ror, ‘is important in many points of view. Itis an to bear the responsibility of all the disasters of 
event big with incalculable consequences. We must, France. Let every one answer for his own sins! 
now fight again, and we must conquer under pain of, ‘ The night was far advanced, but neither the Em- 
being driven beyond the Rhine. But after all, what peror nor I thought of retiring to rest. Napoleon, 
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whose mind was disturbed by a thousand anxious|is a contrast which often affords me a theme for eari- 


thoughts, paced with hurried steps up and down his 
chamber. Suddenly stopping short, and without in- 
troducing the subject by any preliminary remark, he 
said: * Murat has arrived.’ 
tion, he added: ‘I have given him the command of 
my guard.’ 

“T could not repress a gesture of astonishment. | 

*¢*Ah! parbleu! I thought you would be surprised ! 
At first I gave him a bad reception, but finally I yielded | 
to his importunities. He at least will not betray me. | 
He is a brave man and a good soldier. Caulincourt,| 
there are certain forebodings which it is our duty to 
endeavour to overcome. As long as I am fortunate 
Murat wil! follow my fortune. But the business of 
the present is sufficient to occupy me, I need not be 
looking into the future.’ 

* The Emperor must have puta great restraintupon 
his feelings before he could have consented to receive 
Murat. The King of Naples had abandoned, at 
Smorghoni, the mutilated remains of our unfortunate 
army, of which he had been made Commander-in- 
Chief. Since then his conduct towards Napoleon 
had been, to say the least of it, equivocal. Latterly 
he had offered his services to Austria, to act as medi- 
ator between France and the coalition. This will 
scarcely seem credible, but it is nevertheless true. 
Not only was the proposition absurd, for he was per- 
fectly aware that he had no influence over the Empe- 
ror, but there was a guilty afterthought in the absur- 
dity. This subsequently became evident. We also 
knew his intrigues with Lord Bentinck, with whom 
he had had an interview in the Isle of Pouza. On 
being made acquainted with these proceedings, the 
Emperor became greatly irritated, and said: * Marat 
is a traitor and a madman ; he ought either to be shot 
or sent to Charenton.’ Events hurried on with as- 
tounding rapidity. The Emperor had arrived at that 
extremity when he was forced every day to put in 
practice the old adage, ‘necessity knows no law.’ It 
was indeed a hard necessity which forced him to re- 
frain from expressing his contempt for such ingrati- 
tude. But let me say no more! The grave has closed 
over Murat and his errors! 

Whilst I was in Bohemiathe Emperor had seen the 
Empress at Mentz. He told me, with all the ardour 
of a young man, the happiness he had experienced in 
meeting Ais Louise. This subject brought about a 
short truce to care, and Napoleon’s radiant counte- 
nance presented no trace of the painful emotion he 
had suffered at the commencement of our conversa- 
tion. He drew from his waistcoat pocket a little 
miniature portrait of the King of Rome, painted by 
It was the faithful representation of a most! 
beautiful child. Napoleon was affectionately attach- 
ed to the Empress and his son. ‘The occasional im- 
politeness of his manners to females in public was 
quite at variance with the kindness and suavity which 
distinguished him in his domestic relations. 

** Only those who knew Napoleon in the intercourse 
of private life can render justice to his character. For 
my own part I know him, as it were, by heart; and 
in proportion as time separates us, he appears to me 
like a beautiful dream. And would you believe that, 
in my recollections of Napoleon, that which seems to 
me to approach most nearly tu ideal excellence is not 
the hero filling the world with his gigantic fame, but 


lsaberg. 


Then, after some hesita- | 





the man viewed in the relations of private life. This 


ous and interesting reflection. 

“In his intervals of gayety Napoleon’s flow of 
spirits sometimes betrayed him into almost boyish 
playfulness. He was an excellent mimic, when he 
chose to exercise his talent in that way, and woe to 
those who fell under the lash of his pleasantry. I 


have seen him give admirable imitations of Camba- 
ceres and Kourakin; and as he knew every thing (to 
use his own expression) he often amused us by very 
droll details. 

“Oh, Duke!” said I, **how much I should like 
Pray oblige me 


to hear a few of those droll details. 
by relating some.” 

** It is not very easy to comply with that request, I 
assure you,” replied the Duke smiling. “If I were 
to begin you might soon find it necessary to call me 
to order.” 

* Nay! surely you can remember some which are 
not likely to eal! for any such interruption.” 

* Well,” resumed the Duke, “I will relate to you 
an incident which afforded the Emperor no little mer- 
riment at the expense of his Excellency Prince Kou- 
rakin, the Russian Ambassador. 

“In the year 1812 some dramatic performances 
were given at Court. You know the arrangements 
which used to be observed on these occasions. The 
Empress, with her ladies, occupied a large box in 
the centre of the salle. The boxes on either side were 
filled by the ladies of the high functionaries of the Em- 
pire, all specially invited by their Majesties. At the 
extremity of the tier, on the right hand side, was the 
Emperor’s box, and the corresponding one on the op- 
posite side was assigned to the corps diplomatique. 

“Poor Prince Kourakin, who was certainly the 
most ugly of men, was afflicted with the infatuation 
of adorning himself with diamonds. The Emperor 
used to say that the lustre was eclipsed by the splen- 
dour of Kourakin, and that when the Russian Ambas- 
sador attended the play the expense of a hundred 
wax-lights might very well be spared. One evening 
the performance consisted of an act of the opera of 
Jerusalem Delivered. The charming Grassioi (who 
then sang only at the Court theatre,) Crivelli, and 
Porto, sustained the principal characters. Tacchi- 
nardi conducted the choruses, and the performance 
was altogether so exquisite that it absorbed the in- 
terest and riveted the attention of all present. Kou- 
rakin, radiant as the sun, was seated in front of the 
Ambassadors’ box, with an amusing air of self-com- 
placency. He paid no attention to the music, to the 
charms of which he was utterly insensible. His eyes, 
however, appeared to be under the influence of a fas- 
cination from which kis ears were exempt. Etiquet, 
of course, prohibited him from turning his back to the 
Emperor, and, at risk of getting a stiff neck, he sat 
with his head turned towards the Countess L . 
whose box was in the second tier, and to whom he 
directed languishing glances with the most amusing 
air imaginable. Sometimes he beat time on the front 
of his box, with his great clumsy fingers covered with 
brillant rings ; and sometimes he twisted his aiguil- 
lettes, which were studded with costly diamonds. 
Duroe and I, who were stationed behind the Empe- 
ror, had several times remarked the grotesque glances 
directed by Kourakin to the young and pretty Countess 
L » who was not without a little of coquetry in 
her disposition. Yet the more censorious observer 
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could never have suspected her to be guilty of any {tents almost dazzled her. ‘ Mon Dieu! she exclaim- 


levity in reference to Kourakin. 

** At the conelusion of the performance the Empe- 
ror conducted the Empress to her apartments. 
Majesty wore that evening on her bosom a bouquet 
formed of jewels, of various colours, set in imitation 
of flowers. It was a magnificent ornament, and the 
Emperor, who was a connoisseur in jewels, expressed 
his admiration of it. Then turning to Kourakin, he 
entered into a dissertation on the beauty and value of 
the diamonds with which the Ambassador was pro- 
fusely decorated: * Really, Prince,’ said he, * you 
carry about with you the mines of Golconda.’ 

* Kourakin bowed. 

“* You are quite dazzling.’ 

* Another bow, still lower than the former. 

*** You are irresistible.’ 

“* Ah, Sire!” 

“ Kourakin reared his head like a peacock, at the 
same time directing an amorous glance at the elegant 
Countess L . who seemed to experience no little 
difficulty in preserving her gravity. 

* About an hour afterwards the Emperor entered 
his cabinet in high spirits, and entertained Duroc and 
me with the description of a little faree that had 
formed a sequel to the Jerusalem Delivered. 

* Kourakin,’ said he, * has actually persuaded him- 
self that he is in love with Madame here 
sighing and languishing for some time without suc- 
cess, he at length ventured on a declaration. The 
malicious woman wrote at the bottom of the dillet- 
doux, which she returned to him: * Your Excellency 
has made a Jittle mistake, this declaration is intended 
for Mademoiselle Bigotini.”” Kourakin instead of being 
disheartened, sent another message, to which no an- 
swer was returned. His Excellency then determined 
to change his plan of attack. He looked into the 
mirror, and began to suspect the possibility of reeom- 
mending his suit by something nore agreeable to the 
lady tian his personal appearance. Accordingly, 
every morning there arrived at the residence of Ma- 
dame L—— a colossal bouquet, accompanied by a 
basket filled with a variety of elegant and costly tri- 
fles, selected from the Magazin of Sike, the expense 
of which speedily exceeded 20,000 frances. But the 
best of the joke is, that Madame L alleged, in 
the most innocent manner possible, that she was in- 
debted for all these pretty presents to the gallantry 
of the General her husband, who had recourse to tuese 
agreeable surprises to keep alive her recollection of 
him during bis | ng absence. 

* At this we could not help laughing heartily, for 
we wel] knew that throughout the whole course of his 
life General L—— had never had reason to reproach 
himself with any act of extravagance. 

« * Yesterday evening,’ pursued the Emperor, * Ma- 
dame L went to the opera, and afterwards to the 
Princess Pauline’s ball at Neuilly. On her return 
home, at about three o’clock in the morning, the servant 
handed out of the carriage, along with his misiress’s 
cloak, a Russia leather box. 

“ What is that, Jean?” enquired the lady. “This 
box was on the seat of the carriage, along with the 
cloak, Madame.”—** Oh, yes, very true. I had for- 
gotten it—it is quite right, Jean.” 

*©*The box was carried up to Madame L——’: 
apartment, and when the Countess found herself alone, 
curiosity naturally prompted her to open it. Its con- 
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Her! 


; and after 


}ed, what magnificent diamonds!” * And then, with 
(a deep sigh, she added, ** How unfortunate that he is 
so very ugly!’*? As the Emperor uttered these 
words he mimicked so admirably the whining voice 
and mincing manners of Madame L , that we 
were ready to expire with laugtiter. 

** And what has been the upshot of all this, Sire?’ 
enquired [. 

* « Par Dieu! that is the best of the joke! You 
shall hear. This morning I caused an intimation to 
be given to Madame L that it would be advisable 
for her to send back the Russia leather box to its 


lowner, unless she felt inclined to retire to her old 


castle in Auvergne, to reflect on the dangers of coquet- 
ry. Icannot permit ladies who enjoy the honour of 
being admitted to pay their court to the empress, to 


‘amuse themselves with these little espeig/eries, which 


are worthy of the noble dames of the Regent’s Court. 
Kourakin may be Jet off with the payment of his bills 
to Madame Bernard, Sike, and others. It is right 


that he should have a lesson, but he must keep his 
diamonds.” 

“* We renewed our laughter, and the Emperor, rub- 
bing his hauds with an air of triumph, said, * You see, 
Gentlemen, I know every thing that is going on. You 
cannot keep any secrets from 

. * * 


me.” 


S * * 


* But,”’ said the Duke de Vicenza, * this anecdote 
has led me very far from the thread of my narrative. 
From the Tuileries, in January, 1812, to Gorlitz, in 
August, 1813, there is an immeasurable distance. In 
1812, all was prosperity and happiness, and the future 
was full of brilliant promise. In 1813 death had 
thinned our ranks—all was gloomy and menacing— 
and the clouds which overhung the present obscured 
the future. Alas! what disasters had that future in 
store for us. 

“A few days after my arrival at Gorlitz the decla- 
ration of war by Austria against Franee was notified. 
The most disheartening intelligence poured in from 
all sides. ‘Treason was every where at work. We 
could now no longer count on Bavaria. Every suc- 
ceeding hour was marked by some base defection, 
some new misfortune. And yet the future historian 
will coolly record this terrible phasis, which dealt so 
many death-blows among the spectators of the last 
convulsions of the empire! 

* Prince Schwartzenberg commanded the Austrian 
army, amounting to 130,000 men, and 80,000 Rus- 
sians were marching on Dresden. The Emperor sent 
Murat with a part of the Imperial guard to protect 
Dresden, and to give confidence to the excellent King 
of Saxony, who had declared his resolution to make 
common cause with Napoleon. Two days after the 
departure of the King of Naples, a courier arrived 
with intelligence that the enemy was at the gates of 
Dresden. ‘Am I doomed not to have a day’s respite?” 
said the Emperor, ina tone of deep despondency. He 
sent for Gourzand, a brave and intelligent officer, to 
whom he was much attached. 

« *Gourzand,’ said the Einperor, ‘depart this in- 
stant for Dresden, and travel with the utmost possible 
speed, for you must be there to-night. As soon as 
you arrive, at whatever hour it may be, you must 
request an interview with the King of Saxony. Tell 
him from me that to-morrow I shall set out in person 
for Pyrna. Tell the King of Naples, Marshall St. 
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Cyr, the Duke de Bassano, and Durosnel, that they 
must not suffer themselves to be intimidated by a 
coup de main which the enemy may attempt upon Dres- 
den; tell them that they must hold out for four and 
twenty hours longer. shall bring with me forty-| 
thousand men, and I shall be able to assemble the 
whole army in thirty-six hours before the walls of| 
Dresden. See the commander of the Engineers, and | 
with him inspect the redonbts and fortifications around 
the city. When you have examined every thing, 
make notes of your observations, and return without 
loss of time to meet me at Stolpen. I shall be there 
to-night. Go, Gourzand, and use the utmost speed.’ 

* Next night, at eleven o’clock, the indefatigable 
Gourzand returned to the head-quarters, at Stolpen. 
This mission, which Gourzand executed with all his 
characteristic intelligence, was one of the highest 
importance. He brought back a most alarming ac- 
count. Dresden was exposed to imminent danger. 
The Russian army was advancing by forced marches. 
Platoff, with his hordes, a truly satanic advanced 
guard, spread fire and destruction wherever they ap- 
peared. ‘The Cossacks had already entered and set 
fire to a village situated about half-a-league from the 
great gardens ; and St. Cyr betrayed a disposition to 
evacuate his position, not having forces sufficient to 
defend it. 

“* Well!’ said the Emperor, when Gourzand had 
closed his narrative of disasters, * what is the opinion 
of the Duke de Bassano?’ 

**Sire, he does not think, it will be practicable to 
hold out twenty-four hours longer.’ 

**Impossible! And you, Gourzand? What do 
you think 

** +1 firmly believe, Sire, that Dresden will be ta- 
ken to-morrow, unless your Majesty be there in per- 
son.” 

* *Gourzand, be cautious how you advance this 
opinion if you do not feel assured it is well founded.’ 

«Sire, 1 have seen all, and carefully examined 
all: and I am ready to answer for it with my life 
that your Majesty’s presence alone can save Dres- 
den.’ 

“This reply decided the Emperor. He reflected 
for a few moments and then sent for General Haxo. 
Drawing his finger over the map, he described with 
amazing rapidity and clearness the movements of the 
different scattered corps which he was assembling, as 
if by the touch of a fairy’s wand, to fly, as he ex- 
pressed it, to the defence of Dresden. He analysed 
clearly the enemy’s plan, and ranged in opposition to 
it his own combinations. A moment sufficed to en- 
able him to scan at a glance the whole circle of ope- 
rations. 

** «Set off immediately, Haxo,’ said he, ‘and see 
that my orders are obeyed. | make you responsible 
for their immediate execution. ‘I'ell Vandamme that 
intrenched as he is in the inaccessible defiles of Pe- 
teswalde, he may await the result of the operations 
in Dresden. For him I have reserved the honour of 
picking up the sword of the vanquished. Cool col- 
lectedness is necessary, and Vandamme is of an ar-| 
dent temperament. Explain to him clearly what [, 
expect him to do, Depart without delay, General 
Haxo.’ 

“Then turning to Gourzand he thus addressed 
him :— 

* * Order a fresh horse, my dear Gourzand, and re- 





turn to Dresden with your utmost speed. Make 
known my intention of commanding in person. My 
old guard will precede me. ‘ell the King of Naples 
that he must sustain the honour of our arms until my 
arrival. Let every one centuple his activity, and be 
at his post. I cannot be present everywhere. Pro- 
claim to the troops that to-morrow evening I shall be 
with them. Go, Gourzand. Use dispatch. Lame 
a dozen horses, if it must be so, but reach your jour- 
ney’s end speedily. Remember the fate of Dresden 
depends on your punctuality.’ 

* Orderlies were despaiched in every direction. 
The old guard, which had been hastily assembled, 
defiled before our windows, raising shouts of * Vive 
’Empereur! Forward on Dresden!’ The whole town 
was in commotion. Every one was at his post. The 
will of one man acted, as it were with the power of 
electricity on the will of all. The events which I 
am here describing are of such recent date that we 
do not regard them with the degree of wonder they 
are naturally calculated to excite. The time will 
come when they will appear nothing short of miracu- 
lous. It is but just also to consider the share of merit 
due to every individual who took part in the glories 
of Napoleon. It must be acknowledged that never 
did a chief meet with more ready and devoted obedi- 
ence on the part of those who were subordinate to his 
authority. With the rapidity of lightning orders 
were transmitted from one place to another, without 
any calculation of difficulties or distances, or any con- 
cern about fatigue or privation. All vied with each 
other for the honour of occupying the most danger- 
ous posts and executing the most difficult missions. 
Life was lightly prized when balanced in the scale 
with duty. It would be necessary to name every 
officer in the army to render justice to each indivi- 
dually. 

*] will not,” said the Duke de Vicenza, * enter 
into the details of the terrib!e battle of Dresden, which 
lasted three days. You have, of course, read many 
accounts of it. Besides,” added he, with a smile, “1 
know you would rather hear particulars relating to 
the Emperor personally; or, to borrow your own ex- 
pression, les choses de Napoleon.” 

“Thank you, Duke,” said 1, shaking hands with 
him ; “and though you consider me incapable of ad- 
equately comprehending the details of a battle, I am 
nevertheless an attentive auditor of whatsoever you 
may please to narrate. Be assured I shall never forget 
either your inexhaustible kindness or les choses de Na- 
poleon, Both will remain indelibly engraved in my 
memory and in my heart.” 
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et de plusieurs Sociétés Littéraires. 3me Edition. | of bad English and worse French, which passes cur- 
Paris. 1829. ‘| rent for the conversation of the aristocracy : 
5. The Laws of Etiquette, or Short Rules and Reflec- 


tions for Conduct in Society. By aGentieman. A’ ‘Oh! Radeliffe, thou once wert the charmer 


Of girls who sat reading all night ; 





New Edition. Philadelphia. 1836. “er Sage 

6. Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of Society ; with Th meal ben ap sna 
« Glance at Bad Habits. By Ayzezes. Eleventh But past are thy terrible touches 
Edition. London. 1837. Our lips in derision we curl, ; 

7. Instructions in Etiquette, ge. ge. By James Pitt, | Unless we are told how a Duchess 
Professor of Dancing and Fencing. Fourth aod Conversed with her cousin the Earl. 


tion. London. 1836. 
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tieth Thousand. Glasgow. 1837. 

10. The True Science of Etiquette. By ——. Glas- 

ow. 1836, 

11. The Book of Etiquette ; or the Whole Art of Polite- 
ness, fe. By a Gentleman. Seventh Edition. | 
London. 1837. | But it is a still worse sign, and one well meriting the 

12. Chesterfield Modernized; or the Book of Gentility,| serious attention of the speculative, when these ab- 
and the Why and Because of Polite Society. By a|surdities come to be framed into systems, and whole 
Member of the Beef-steak Club. Sixth Edition.|codes of regulations drawn up by artists, captains in 


‘Haut Ton finds her privacy broken, 
We trace all her ins and her outs ; 
The very small talk that is spoken 
By very great people at routs. 
At Tenby Miss Jinks asks the loan of 
The book from the innkeeper’s wife ; 
And she reads till she dreams she is one of 
The leaders of elegant life.”’* 








London. 1837. the militia, stock-brokers, and dancing-masters, are 
13. Kidd's Practical Hints on Etiquette, gc. ge. Lon-|* set in a note-book, learned, and conned by rote’ by 

don. 1837. |the wives, sons and daughters of half the minor gen- 
14. The Book of Fashion. By an Exclusive. New| try and tradespeople in the land. 

Edition. London. 1837. | The French work, which stands third upon our list, 
15. The Book of Refinement, gc. New Edition. | has evidently suggested the best of those that stand 

London. 1837. jafter it; and we are not at all surprised to find a 
16. The Pocket-Book of Etiquette and Vade Mecum of mania of the kind originating in a country where 

the Observances of Society. Liverpool. 1837. |society presents one great hot-bed of vanity, and the 


master all-pervading passion is to pass for something 

“In China,” says the Abbé de Marcy, “the govern-/| greater than you are, or coufe qui coute, make people 
ment has always made it an object to maintain, not/stare and talk about you. Whole scenes of Balzac’s 
only at court and amongst the great, but amongst the novels are occupied with the struggles of some poor 
people at large, a certain habit of politeness and devil, author or artist, to support the appearance of a 
courtesy. ‘The Chinese have an infinity of books on| man of fashion on an income which would scarcely 
this subject. One of these treatises contains more | suffice to find a member of White’s in gloves; and a 
than 3000 articles. In it every thing is preseribed| recent writer on France, belonging to the liberal 
with the greatest minuteness ; the manner of saluting, | school of polities, relates as an illustration of the na- 
of paying visits, of making presents, of writing let-| tional character, that not long since a notary’s clerk 
ters, of giving entertainments, &c. These usages have killed himself avowedly, because, having duly calen- 
the force of law; no one dares to infringe them.|lated and considered, he did not think it possible for 
There is a particular tribunal at Pekin, one of whose him to be so great a man as Napoleon. America is 
principal functions is to watch over all these obser-| entitled to walk first amongst the imitators, or rather 
vances.” plagiarists, for a large portion of the Philadelphian 

Judging from the heap of publications on our table,/code of manners is literally translated from the 
and the numerous editions they are stated (we believe| French. And this, again, was natural enough; fora 
without much exaggeration) to have gone through, it | parvenu people bears a strong resemblance to a par- 
would seem that the principal European nations, as venu individual, and there is not a country in the 
well as America, are in a fair way to rival China in| world where social distinetions are more minute and 
this peculiar department of letters and legislation ; nor| vexatious, or precedence more rigidly enforced, than 
can we delay, without a glaring dereliction of duty, to America, the very keystone of whose institutions is 
notice a class of productions which are really exer-|equality. As for our brethren io the North, we are 
cising a widely-spread and by no means beneficial in-| utterly ata loss to assign a motive for their rivalry; 
fluence on the middle classes of this country. It was! for of all the two-legged animals that Nature in her 
a bad sign for these when the manofacture of fashion-| wisdom has incapaciated by hardness, uncouthness, 
able novels grew into a trade, and it became worth a and a total want of pliability in limb and feature for 
csr while to offer a woman of title fifty or a the drawing-room, we know none more radically un- 

undred pounds for liberty to prefix her name to a fit than a canny Scotchman from one of the great 

book, compiled with the aid of butlers and lady's-| trading emporiums— 
maids in the back recesses of his shop—because the ___ 
demand for this sort of trash betokened an unworthy, « Song, by Mr. Haynes Bayley; one of the very best 
and degrading eagerness on the part of a large part of comic song writers of the day—no slight praise, with Mrs. 
the community to learn how lords and ladies ate,| Blackwood, Mrs. Norton, Mr. Hook, Mr. Praed, Mr. Fitz- 
drank, dressed, and coquetted, and cull maxims of gerald, Professor Cheape, Mr. James Smith, Mr. Hallett, 
taste and gentility from the tawdry slipslop, made up| Mr. Hood, Mr. Lover, &c. &c. as competitors. 
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“ Every point of national character is opposed to the pre-|in its own peculiar walk, little inferior to that of 
tensions of this luckless race, when they attempt to take Blackstone on English law or Quintilian on Rhetoric. 
on them a personage which is assumed with so much fa-| 4 critical examination of it, however, would Jead us 
cility by their brethren of the Isle of Saints. Their pride | fy, beyond the purpose of this article, which is sim- 
heads them back at one turn, their poverty at another, their 51y to show by specimens, interspersed with some 
pedantry at a third, their mauvaise honte at a fourth; and few comments, the general character and tendency of 
with so many obstacles to make them bolt off the course, it! the instructions 80 bountifully supplied for those who 
is positively impossible they should win the plate. No,| ore smitten with that last infirmity of noble minds 
Harry, it is the grave folk in Old England who have to fear ae oe 4 ry 

Caledonian invasion—they will make no conquests in the the ambition of succeeding in the drawing-room; and, 
a y q pe 
world of fashion.”"—St. Ronan’s Well, vol. i. p. 336. incidentally, to contrast the varieties of national 

; character the respective systems present. 

So said one who knew them well; yet Glasgow sends| We shall begin by endeavouring to form an esti- 
forth her copies of * The Science of Etiquette,” and | mate of the qualifications (glanced at in a late num- 
** The Philosophy of Manner,” by thousands,—with- ber) essential to success in society, destitute of which 
out counting a rather invidious commentary on one|j; were useless for man or woman to commence the 
of them, iu which the author states (probably the study of etiquette, as the chances would be exceed- 
only authentic statement in the publication) that he ingly small of their ever witnessing the practical re- 
and his predecessor having contemporaneously assist-|<ujts of their lucubrations. The enumeration will 
ed in the domestic arrangements of The Goat and Com-| not be very startling; but even should it have the ef- 
passes, he conceives himself to be equally entitled to | fect of driving auy considerable portion of aspirants 
authority. At the same time, it is undeniable that |i despair, we cannct say that the recollection of the 
there is a great deal of good sense, with many valu-| ain inflicted in this manoer will sit very heavy upon 
able suggestions regarding manners and conduct, in| oy, pen. 

these books particularly in the Code Civil, the Ameri-| ‘There is an old saying, that it takes three genera- 
can work, and the Hints on Etiquette by Ayzey<s| tions to make a gentleman. The rationale of this 
whose claims to superior originality have recently | saying must be that some portion of the founder of a 
been under the consideration of the Bench. The) family’s vulgarity will probably descend to his more 
German work is almost entirely filled with titles, | immediate descendants who are brought up with him; 
formal modes of address, and ceremonial observances | and jt is undeniably an advantage to be a member of 
practised in the petty courts of Germany, where the|, family which has been long enongh in the class of 
technicalities of etiquette are honoured with a minute| entry to have adopted their habits and modes of 
attention which would go far towards justifying the| thinking in every respect. Birth may also exercise 
sarcasm of Kotzebue :— u considerable influence on manners in a way suggest- 

“My uncle, the court-marshal (says Edward, in Diejed by a popular novelist, who makes two of his 
Komédiantin aus Liebe) is an author. He has written a| characters discuss the question, whether illegitimacy 
large volume on the shoulder-straps of pages, and another| presents an insuperable bar to a man’s being perfectly 
on the art of arranging card-tables. He is now occupied|a gentleman. ‘I'hey decide that it does not, provided 
on his grand work, in eight volumes and 340 chapters, on| the individual has self-respect and strength of mind 
etiquette. One of the chapters contains excellent rules 48/ sufficient to subdue any consciousness of inferiority, 
to the manner in which we should behave towards the| which would be fatal to that ease and independence 
prince’s pointers.” of demeanor which are absolutely essential to the 

Unfortuately no copy of this Court-marshal’s per-|character. The same train of reasoning obviously 
formance is discoverable, and little is to be culled|applies to low birth or low connexions. Spirits of 
from the Regel von Hi flichkeit of the slightest interest | the higher order experience no sense of degradation 
or utility outof Germany. The ltalian work of Gioja|on this account, and when they themselves have once 
belongs to a different class, and we hardly feel justi-| fairly ceased to think or care about it, the circumstance 
fied in mentioning it in company with such light and|drops out of notice and speedily comes to be forgot- 
superficial productions as the above. The Nuovojten or disregarded by the world. But others are 
Galateo, in short, is a grave philosophic treatise on|haunted by the reflection eternally, and thereby con- 
the principles of politeness, applicable to all ages and | tract a manner alternating between pride and humility, 
countries alike. The author is obviously a man of|the very worst it is possible to have. On the other 
learning, sense, and refinement, tolerably well quali-| hand, pride of birth will often lead a man to err on 
fied by previous habits and associations for the task ;*|the side of stateliness, and so militate against bland- 
and in ltaly his work enjoys a prescriptive reputation, |ness and courtesy. One of the strongest examples 
-_ that can well be given is the late Mr. Huddlestone, 

* M. Gioja is the author of two other works of reputa-|an amiable and accomplished gentleman, who believ- 
tion, Filosophia della Statistica, and Nuovo Prospetto delle|ed himself to be lineally descended from Athelstane, 
Scienze Evconomiche. Mr. Babbage (one of the few who and consequently entitled to take precedence of all, 
can afford to be strictly just in such matters) acknowledges| including the proudest nobles, who did not equally 
pnb yg ee! the Division of Labour had been antici-| nartake of the blood-royal of the heptarchy. Some 
ae beta getty Le qn of a = of this excellent person’s evidences bore a strong 

aby. nae pes retin or resemblance to those of the Scotehman who, in proof 


marks on England must be read with many grains of al- : ; Sih 
lowance, as he was formerly engaged by Napoleon to wrie of his own descent from the Adimirable Creighton, was 





a book against us, and the information supplied to him for wont to produce an onaseas shirt marked 4. C. in the 
that purpose appears to constitute the sum total of his| ‘ail, preserved, he said, as an heir-loom by the family ; 
knowledge of our manners. We are informed that an|bat Mr. Huddlestone’s pedigree was admitted, and 
English translation of the Nuovo Galateo is about to ap- Huddlestone allowed to be an undeniable corruption of 
pear. Ithelstane by many of the most distinguished amateur- 
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readers of Gwyllim; amongst others, by the late|no other nation), and who actually have no society (what 
Duke of Norfolk, who was sufficiently tenacious on|twe would call so), as you may see by their comedies,— 
such points. These two originals often met over a|they have no real comedy, not even in Goldoni, and that is 
bottle to discuss the respective pretensions of their| Secause they have no society to draw it from.”* 
pedigrees, and on one of these occasions, when Mr.| 4 notion, precise enough for our present purpose, 
Haddlestone was dining with the Duke, the discus-| of the constitution of American society, may be col- 
sion was prolonged till the descendant of the Saxon ||ected from the following just and sensible remarks, 
kings fairly rolled from his chair upon the floor. One} which we quote from the Preface to the Philadelphian 
of the younger members of the family hastened, by hook on etiquette :— 

the Duke’s desire, to re-establish him, but he sturdily 
repelled the profferred hand of the cadet—* Never,” 
he hiccuped out, “shall it be said that the head of the 
house of Huddlestone was lifted from the ground by 





“In point of fact, we think that there is more exclu- 
siveness in the society of this country, than there is in 
\that even of England, far more than there is in France. 
acd ac Wold | Lhere being there less danger of permanent disarrange- 
a younger branch of the house of Howard. Well, ment or soaleiien of ranks by the ceabeled admission of 
then, my good old friend,” said the good natured low-born aspirants, there does not exist the same necessity 
Duke, “I must try what I can do for you myself. for a jealous guarding of the barriers as there does here. 
The head of the house of Howard is too drank to pick "The distinction of classes, also, after the first or second, is 
up the head of the house of Huddlestone, but he will actually more clearly defined, and more rigid!y observed 
lie down beside him with all the pleasure in the in America, than in any country of Europe. Persons un- 
world ;” so saying the Duke also took his place upon accustomed to look searchingly at these matters, may be 
the floor. The concluding part of this anecdote has surprised to hear it; but we know from observation, that 
been plagiarised and applied to other people, but the there are among the respectable, in any city of the United 
authenticity of our version may be relied upon. States, at least ten distinct ranks, We cannot, of course, 

In France, with the exception of the Faubourg St. here point them out, because we could not do it without 
Germain circle where alone the old French politeness ™ePtoning names. ir — 
and courtesy survive, the prejudice (as they term it) Every man is wore, desirous of pees entrance 
of birth is professedly despised; but it is nowwith- into the best society of his country, and it becomes there- 
standing amusing to mark the sensation excited by fore a ae ered a 7 ped to ascertain what qualifica- 
an old historic name at a Chaussée d’Antin ball, and poor tee ip eeiadeaniatie: has remarked, 
the eagerness shown by the ultra-liberals to assume that the test of standing in Boston is literary eminence ; 
the distinctive token of nobility. Béranger, or De jn New York, wealth; and in Philadelphia, purity of 
Béranger, (for at this moment we know not what to blood. ‘ 
call him,) has written a lively song by way of apo- «To this remark we can only oppose our opinion, that 
logy for the de which one fine morning was discovered none of these are indispensable, and none of them suffi- 


before his name— cient. The society of this country, unlike that of Eng- 
land, does not court literary talents. We have cases in 

“ Hé quoi! j’apprends que l'on critique our recollection which prove the remark, in relation to the 

Le de que precede mon nom,”— highest ranks, even in Boston. Wealth has no pretensions 


to be the standard any where. In New York, the Liver- 
pool of America, although the rich may make greater dis- 
play and bruit, yet all of the merely rich will find that 
there does exist a small and unchanging circle, whether 


but he has forgotten to explain how it got there, and 
the réfrain or burthen, “Je suis vilain, et tres viluin,”’ 
- ow poses age trippingly ed ———— above or below them ‘ it is not ours to say,” yet completely 
tial e — ber op ‘lite és wee | h i ; jen apart from them, into which they would rejoice to find 
sly erat, by he ny wih ee ean end om wich ty mol be gt Ww Tee 
: : wh emigrants. 
worst evils of exclusiveness. In V jenna, however, “ Whatever may be the accomplishments necessary to 
a parvenu would never dream of competing with the render one capable of reaching the highest platform of 
nuine nobles, and a Brummell would be an abso- | social eminence—and it is not easy to define clearly what 
ute impossibility. Amongst the native Italians, so- they are—there is one thing, and one alone, which will 
ciety can hardly ever present itself as an object of enable any man to retain his station there, and that is, 
ambition or a field for the gratification of vanity ; good breeding. Without it we believe that literature, 
each order (except in Lombardy, where there is some Wealth, and even blood, will be unsuccessful. By it, if it 
approach to amalgamation) pays and receives visits ©-¢xist with a certain capacity of affording pleasure by 
within itself, whilst a spirit of languor and depression ©OPversation, any one, we imagine, could frequent the 
seems to weigh upon the whole. In fact, it is so en- “eTY best society in every city of America, and perhaps 
tirely anomalous that no general conclusions are de- the rec sp eudeomaioe 
ducible— | The next consideration is the amount of fortune it 
“Their moral is not your moral, their life is not your “ Bele on hy “8 —— pd ag rms mn ray 
S > , p ole used to say that it was Impossible to live 
life, you would not understand it; it is not English, nor D . 
French, nor German, which you would all ee. vo dear snd bs Lg nam al per. goatee ve . 
The conventual education, the cavalier servitude, the ha- y h ohe es Ne ‘ h y A "- — 
bits of thought and living, are so entirely different, and|VC" SH@ Ought to allow her son for dress, that it 
the difference becomes so much more striking the more might be done for 8001. a year, with strict economy, 
you live intimately with them, that I know not how to, Mr. Senior, in an excellent Essay on Political Eco- 
make you comprehend a people who are at once temperate "0Y recently published in the Encyclopedia Metro- 
and profligate, serious in their characters and buffoons in 
their amusements, capable of impressions and passions * See a letter from Lord Byron, quoted in a note to 
which are at once sudden and durable (what you find in | Beppo, in the last editions of his works. 
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politana, states that a carriage for woman of fashion | Rivoli et de Castiglione exceptécs), n’est pas une femme 
must be regarded as one of the necessaries of life, honnéte. 


and we presume he would be equally imperative in 
demanding a cabriolet for a man. 
ing to the most competent authorities, a man may 
succeed in the only quarter where, in the opinion of 
some of these codifiers, success is really worth 
having without a sixpence of regular income :— 


“ Mais notre masse de deux millions de célibataires n’a 
pas besoin de ciuq sous de rente pour faire l'amour ;” 

“ Mais il suffit a un homme d’avoir bon pied, bon qil, 
pour deéecrocher le portrait d'un mari ; 

“ Mais il n’est pas nécessaire qu'il ait une jolie figure, 
ni méme qu’il soit bien fait; 

“ Mais pourvu qu’un homme ait de lesprit, une figure 
distinguée et de l’entregent, les femmes ne lui demandent 
jamais d’ou il sort; 

“ Mais un habit di a Staub, une paire de gants prise 
chez Walker, des bottes élegantes qu’ Evrat tremble d’avoir 
fournies, une cravate bien nonée, suffisent a un homme 
pour devenir le roi d’un salon.””* 


As we are not informed how the coat from Staub, 
the gloves from Walker, and the boots from Evrat are 
to be paid for, and Parisian tradesmen are by no 
means fond of giving credit, we presume that the dé- 
butant is expected to commence like the hero in Le 
Pere Goriot, who robs his mother and sisters of their 
little savings to make a start. 

The same author has drawn up a set of aphorisms 
with the view of fixing what women are entitled to 
rank as honnéle, i.e. entitled to be objects of consider- 
ation in society. We shall quote these entire as 


affording a curious illustration of the state of manners! 


in France : 

“ Qu’est-ce done alors qu'une femme honnéte? Cetie 
matiére touche de trop prés la vanité des femmes, celle de 
leurs amans, et méme celle d’un mari, pour que nous 
n’établissions pas ici des régles générales, résultat d'une 
longue observation. Notre million de tétes privilégiées re- 
présente une masse d’eligibles au titre gloriceux de femme 
honnéte ; mais toutes ne sont pas élues. Les principes de 
cette élection se trouvent dans les axiomes suivans : 

APHORISMES 

“1. Une femme honnéte est essentiellement mariée. 

“2. Une femme honnéte a moins de quarante ans. 

“3. Une femme mariée, dont on achéte les fuveurs, n’est 
pas une femme honnéte. 

“4. Une femme mariée qui a une voiture a elle est une 
femme honnéte. 

“5. Une temme qui fait la cuisine duns son ménage n’est 
pas une femme honnéte. 

“6. Quand un homme a gagné vingt mille livres de rente, | 
sa femme est une femme honnéte, quel que soit le genre de 
commerce auquel il a di sa fortune. 

“Une femme qui dit ane lettre d’échange pour lettre de 


change, souyer pour soulier, pierre de lierre pour pierre de} 


liais, qui dit d’un homme: ‘ Est-il farce, monsieur un tel!’ | 
ne peut jamais étre une femme honnéte, quelle que soit sa 
fortune. 

“8. Une femme honnéte doit avoir une existence pécu- 
niaire qui permette & son amant de penser qu'elle ne lui 
sera jamais & charge d’aucune maniére. 

“9, Une femme logee au troisieme étage (les rues de 





* Physiologie du Mariage, ou Méditations de Philoso- 








phie Pe sur Le Bonheur et le Malheur Conjugal, | 
par De Balzac, 1834, p. 76; a book indicating (as the, 
above extracts may be lead the reader to suspect) the most 
lamentable and apparently increasing corruption in Pari- 
sian society, 





“10. La femme d’un banquier est tojours une femme 


In France, accord-| honnéte ; mais une femme assisse dans un comptoir ne peut 


l’étre qu’autant que son mari fait un commerce trés étendu, 
et qu’elle ne loge pas au-dessus de la boutique. 

“11. La niéce, non marie, d’un évéque, et quand elle 
demeure chez lui, peut passer pour une femme honnéte 
parce-que si elle a une intrigue, elle est obligée de tromper 
son ocle. 

“12. Une femne honnéte est celle que l'on craint de 
compromettre. 

“13. La femme d’un artiste est toujours une femme 


honnéte. 





“En appliquant ces principes, un homme du départe- 
ment de l’Ardéche peut résoudre toutes les difficaltes qui 
se présenteront dans cette matiére. 

“ Pour qu’ane femme ne fasse pas elle-méme sa cuisine, 
ait recu une brillante éducation, ait le sentiment de la co- 
quetterie, ait le droit de passer des heures entiéres dans un 
boudoir, couchée sur un divan, et vive de la vie de l’ame, 
il lui faut au moins un revenu de mille écus en province, ou 
de six mille francs a Paris.”—pp. 64-67. 


From this and other works of the kind, as well as 
from actual observation, we collect that (out of the 
very highest and most exclusive circle in France) no 
wien or professions are regarded as non comme il faut, 
provided only they supply incomes sufficient for cache- 
meres, opera boxes, and truffled tarkeys. In the Mari- 
age de Raison, for example, an exchange agent or 
stock-broker is reckoned a good match for a young 
lady of fortune and family. Itis clearly otherwise 
amongst us. The first class of millionaires rise supe- 
rior to rules; but, generally speaking, a calling of any 
sort against a man, with the exception of the aristo- 
cratic professions, and even these had better be avoid- 
ed, for we incline to think that gentleman, par emi- 
nence, should resemble Voltaire’s trees, who, when a 
visitor was complimenting him on their looking so 
fine and flourishing, replied—* they ought, for they 
have nothing else to do.” By aristocratic professions, 
we mean the clergy, the bar, the higher walks of me- 
dicine, the army, and the navy. 

With reference to the present topic, the clergy 
must be laid out of the account; for the times are 
gone when a Dutchess de Longueville could exclaim, 
on hearing that her favourite cardinal had missed the 
papal throne, * Oh, how sorry lam! I have had all 
other ranks of churchmen,—-curates and vicars, dea- 
cons and archdeacons, bishops, archbishops, and car- 
dinals,—for admirers, and if Ae had but gained the 
election, I should actually now have a pope.” 

With regard to the bar, the accomplished author of 
“ Tluman Life’? makes one of his favourite characters 
complain that he is never in a lawyer's company with- 
vat faneying himself in a witness-box ; and it must 
be owned that the habits of the bar are apt to militate 
against the loose, careless, easy style of thought and 
expression, the grata protervitas, which is most popu- 
lar in the drawing-room. Yet the late Lord Gren- 
ville once remarked in our hearing, that he was al- 
ways glad to meet a lawyer at a dinner party, because 
he then felt sure that some good topic or other would 
be rationally discussed. 

The mere title of Doclor is commonly supposed to 
be much against the physician, let him gossip as fan- 


|cifully, and feel pulses as gracefully, as he may; but 
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there is consolation in store for him, for it would “ Somehow those good looks 
seem that a sick room may afford a rich field for co- Make more impression than the best of books 
ie. “| remember,” (says the Doctor in * Human 
ife’) * being once the confidant of a brother physi-|we must notwithstanding take the freedom to state 
cian, who had coneeived great hopes from his patient, | that plain men, nay, even ugly little fellows, have 
a widow, having added muslin borders to her sheets | met with tolerable success amongst the fair. Harry 
during his visits. But they were all petrified on her) Jermyn, who carried all before him in his day, is de- 
taking them off again, and never having renewed | scribed in Grammont’s Memoirs as of small stature, 
them. * Could I but see those flounces again,” said with a large head and thin Jegs; and the redoubtable 
he, ** I might yet be happy.” Prince de Condé had equal or greater disadvantages 
Military men have high pretensions. but it would of person to contend against. Wilkes’s challenge to 
be difficult to answer Dr. Johnson's objection—* Per- Lord Townshend is well known: * Your Lordship 
fect good-breeding consists in having no particular|is one of the handsomest men in the kingdom, and I 
mark of any profession, but a general elegance of|am one of the ugliest; yet give me but half an hour's 
manners ; whereas in 2 military man, you can com- start, and I will enter the lists against you, with any 
monly distinguish the brand of a soldier, ’homme woman you choose to name, because you will omit 
d’epée.”” attentions on account of your fine exterior, which I 
Sailors are favourites, from a general belief in their) shall double on account of my plain one.” He nsed 
superior frankness and gallantry ; but an early asso-/|to add that it took him just haif an hour to talk away 
ciation with tar aud oakum is by no means calculated |his face; a strong proof, if true, of the sagacity of 
to purify their taste, or give their manners the highest the French proverb, ** Avec Jes hommes !’amour entre 
finish ; whilst many of their habits, to say the best of par les yeux, avec les femmes par les oreilles,””—for 
them, are odd. We shall not easily forget the sensa- if ever man exceeded the privilege dont jouissent les 
tion produced by the arrival of a distinguished naval hommes d°étre laids (the phrase is De Sevigné’s), it 
officer at an archery meeting, who was pleased to de-| was Wilkes. He was so exceedingly ugly that a 
scend the steps of his carriage stern foremost, as if he lottery-otfice keeper once offered him ten guineas not 
was descending an accommodation ladder. This to pass his window whilst the tickets were drawing, 
reminds us of a singular recurrence to old habits on | for fear of his bringing ill luck upon the house. Bal- 
the part of a well-known Jack Brag, who had con- zac says that ugliness signifies little, provided it be 
trived to secure a limited reception in society. Sus- a /aideur intéressante—Mirabeau’s, for example, who 
picions were first excited by his beginning one day, desires a female correspondent who had never seen 
when the party were speculating what they would do him and was anxious to form some notion of his face, 
in given contingencies—* Now if Iwas a gentleman,” \to fancy a tiger marked with the small-pox. We 
—which naturally enough led ill-natured people to rather think the whole philosophy of the matter is to 
fancy there had been a time when he was not. Still be found in the concluding line of Spenser’s descrip- 
everybody was at fault as to his original vocation, until tioa— 
in an unlucky hour, he accompanied some of his new 
associates to a billiard table. Immediately on enter-| - + Who rough, and black, and filthy did appear, 
ing the room he took up a cue, and placed himself Unscemly man to please fair lady's eye, 
before the marking board so naturally, that every) Yet he of ladies oft was loved dear, 
doubt was dissipated, and the marker stood confessed. When fairer faces were bid standen by ; 
It has been told of the late Mr. Peter Moore,—and Oh, who does know the bent of woman's fantasie ”” 
was actually true of Secretary Craggs, who began 
life as a footman—that in the days of his opulence he, Indissolubly connected with the topic of personal 
once handed sume ladies into their carriage, and then appearance is the momentous one of dress, and it 
from the mere force of habit got up behind it himself.’ would be difficult to give a better illustration of its 
On the subject of personal appearance—another importance than an anecdote related of Gerard, the 
preliminary consideration of moment—The American famous French painter. When a very young man he 
and English writers have done little more than copy or was the bearer of a letter of introduction to Lanjuinais 
amplify a chapter in the Code Civil. (the distinguished leader of the Girondists,) and in 
the carelessness or confidence of genius, he repaired 
to the (then) imperial counsellor’s house very shab- 
bily attired. His reception was extremely cold; but 
in the few remarks that dropped from him in the 
course of conversation, Lanjuinais discovered such 


Art. 2. All men cannot be as handsome as Adonises ; **tiking proofs of talent, good sense, and amiability, 


but they may at least endeavour not to appear uglier than ‘hat on Gerard’s rising to take leave, he rose too and 
they are. accompanied his visiter to the ante-chamber. The 


“ Art. 3. If you have little eyes, without lashes, and change was so striking that Gerard could not avoid 
bordered with red, wear blue spectacles; a man may have an expression of surprise. ‘ My young friend,” said 
bad eyes; it is absurd to have them very bad. Lanjuinais, anticipating the inquiry, “ we receive an 

“Art. 4. If you are diminutive, ugly, without grace or unknown person according to his dress, we take leave 
tournure, give up all intention of presenting yourself in| of him according to his merit.” 
society. You would be the butt of a thousand pleasantries. Napoleon was deeply impressed with the effects 
All the wit in the world would not save you.” producible by dress, and on all important occasions 


Without altogether denying the wisdom of these kept a scrutinising eye on the personal appearance of 
admonitions, and fully admitting to the noble author his suite. A remarkable instance (related in the 
of Don Juan that— | Code Civil) occurred on the morning of his interview 


” 


Art.1. Before leaving your house to go to a ball or 
soirée, consult your glass twenty times, and scrupulously 
scrutinise each part of your forlet ; thus assuring your- 
selves that there is nothing in contradiction to your age 
or the exterior that nature has given you. 
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with Alexander of Russia on the Niemen. Murat| they are obliged to blow their noses frequently, especially 
and General Dorsenne arrived at the same moment to those who take snuff.” * 
take their places in his train; Murat, as usval, all) What would dirty-shirt D#* say to this !—dirty- 
epaulette, aigrette, lace, orders, and embroidery— ghirt D***, who obtained his unenviable and most 
Dorsenne in that elegant and simple costume, which gnmerited nickname amongst centemporary Oxonians 
made him the model of the army. Napoleon saluted from the fact of his putting on avowedly only three 
Dorsenue with a smile of marked favour, then turn- ojean shirts a day, whilst another man of the same 
ing sharply round upon Marat, he said, * Go and put name, as if for the express purpose of spiting and dis- 
on your marshal’s dress; you have the air of Fran-| honouring him, put on four. We presume it is unne- 
cont’s.”” Goethe, the autocrat of German literature | cessary to remind our readers of Mr. Brummell’s cele- 
for nearly half a century, entertained similar one brated maxim :—* The finest linen ; plenty of it; and 
ments, and, during his dynasty at Weimar, an ordi- country washing.” 
nary stranger's reception there depended very mate- , : : 
rially on his dress. The French work last quoted contains a chapter 
We have cited these great names to give weight entitled, Du Choix des Habillements, from which the 
to the opinions we are about to quote from our French,| English reader may form his estimate of the modes 
American, and English authorities, each of whom| in request amongst the best-dressed people in the 
has a section devoted to dress. We begin with the) world :— 
Code Civil, where the national vanity is eminently) «If you wish to unite elegance with simplicity, put on 
conspicuous :— | for the morning, a blue frock, white trowsers, a black waist- 
. coat, an azure-coloured cravat fastened with a pin ; or black 
“The French are the best-dressed people in the world ;| trowsers, a white waistcoat, and a black cravat.” 


our fashions have confirmed the conquests of our arms.| Gyeh is a Frenchman’s notion of uniting simplicity 


Consequently, the Parisian, that being of so exquisite a} and elewance. [et es new tara to the Americans :— 
taste, of so rare a foresight, of so delicate an egorsm, of so! ad 

refined a perception, will always serve asa model to all! «Jpn the Morning before eleven o'clock, even if you go 
his neighbours; they can never cease to be the tributaries) oyt, you should not be dressed. You would be stamped a 
of his genius, for when he borrows any novelty from them, parrenu if you were seen in any thing better than a re- 
it is to embellish it by impressing it with his gracious seal.| snectable old frock-coat. If you remain at home, and are 
Assuredly the sweetest and shortest hour of the day 18 that! q bachelor, it is permitted to receive visitors in a morning- 
we consecrate to the first cares of the toilette. It 1s full of gown. In summer, calico; in winter, figured cloth, faced 
little felicities of which we keep no account. Who does not) with fur. At dinner, a coat, of course, is indispensable. 
experience some sort of satisfaction in heing occupied with| The effect of a frock coat, is to conceal the height. If, 
himself? To have a valet is a capital mistake: he cheats) t\erefore, you are beneath the ordinary stature, or much 
you of a thousand pleasures.” above it, you should affect frock-coats on all occasions that 
etiquette permits.” 


| 
| 
j 
| 


Alter French people into French women in the first sen- 
tence of this paragraph, and we may admit the plan-| The pith of the English opinions is contained in a 
sibility of the claim; but Frenchmen dress very badly,/ section of the * Hints on Etiquette :”— 


and never by any chance appear easy in theirclothes.| «1 is in bad taste tu dress in the extreme of fashion ; 
Johnson confessed to Mr. Langton that he experi- and, in general, those only do so who have no other claim 
enced an unusual feeling of elation when (on the oc- ,,, distinction,—leave it, in these times, to shopmen and 
easion of Irene being brought upon the stage) he put pickpockets. There are certain occasions, however, when 
on a scarlet waistcoat with rich gold lace, and a gold-| you may dress as gaily as you please, observing the maxim 
laced hat. A distinguished traveller—who has ob-| of the ancient poet to be “ great on great occasions.” Men 
served mankind, if not from China to Peru, at least) often think when they wear a fashionable cut coat, an em- 
from China to Ispzhan—declares that he never saw a broidered waistcoat, with a profusion of chains and other 
Frenchman in a clean shirt, who did not exhibit trinkets, that they are well dressed, entirely overlooking the 
less obtrusive, but more certain marks of a refined taste. 
The grand points are well-made shoes, clean gloves, a 
white pocket-handkerchief, and, above all, an easy and 
| graceful deportment.”—pp. 39, 40, 


symptoms of a similar feeling of elation at the cir- 
cumstance. We have been at some pains to verify 
this observation, and are now convinced that it is 


true; but the consciousness is not confined to the) b™™'™ ' ; : E 
shirt. A Parisian exquisite reverses Mr. Brommell’s| This is pretty nearly in accordance with the maxim 
maxim—that you are not well dressed if people sto | originally French :—* Un homme bien chaussé et 


to stare at you; nor can he ever be made to compre-| bien coiffé peut se presenter partout.””’ But— 

hend that dress fails of its object when it attracts at-| “This aphorism,” says the author of the Code Civil, “ is 
tention independently of the man. On the contrary, | false as the voice of Modame Boulanger. The man isnot 
his aim seems to be to act as a sort of walking ad-| to consider himself well dressed merely because he wears 
vertiser for the tradesmen employed by him—(as a hat from Bandoni’s and boots by Higgin. The coat by 
Poor Goldy did by Filby of Water-lane, in the case| Staub, the waistcoat by Moreau, the cravat and gloves 


of the plum-coloured coat)—and he evidently longs| ‘tom Walker's, will be still indispensable. Let it not be 
to tell every body he meets that his coat is by Staub,| thought, mage = sor = sg = em paen abet 

. . . 3 : ’ |} we wish to show exclusiveness. e most modes llor, 
his hat by Bandoni, that his bootmaker is Evrat or| the most timid bootmaker dress a man of taste with proprie- 


Hasley, and (above all) that Madame Frederic is his) |). ¢» slew t ; 
washerwoman. Yet he is not likely to trouble her! &, jeie out le pris,” la manitre de porter la toilette, qui 


_* ee Jedge from cach specimens as the! The American author copies this remark with the 
g: change of a word. “The maxim,” he says, “is as 





“Those who delight in cleanliness change their linen 


twice a week, and their pocket-handkerchief still oftener, if! * L’Art de Briller, &c. p. 16. 
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false as the voice of Mr.—, a celebrated English partner, a “lady of rank,” suggested the propriety of 
actor, whose voice does not happen to be false, what- his putting on his gloves before they led off: * Oh, 
ever Madame Boulanger’s may be. We proceed never mind me, Ma’am; I shall wash my hands when 
with our extracts from the * Hints :”— I've done dancing.” The next * Hint” is well worthy 


“ Do not affect singularity in dress, by wearing out-of-| Of attention :— 


the-way hats, or gaudy waistcoats, &c. and so become con-| “ Avoid wearing jewelry, unless it be in very good taste, 
temptibly conspicuous; nothing is more casy than to at-/and then only at proper seasons. This is the age of mo- 
tract attention in such a manner, since it requires neither! saic gold and other trash; and by dint of swindling, any 
sense nor taste. A shrewd old gentleman said of one of|one may become ‘flashy’ at a small expense: recollect 
these, ‘ ninnies,’ that ‘he would rather be taken for a Foo. | that every shop-boy can coarsely imitate * your outward 
than not be noticed at all.’ ‘and visible sign’ if he choose to save his money for that 
“ Never affect the ‘ruffianly’ style of dress, unless, indeed, purpose. If you will stand out in ‘high and bold relief, 
you hold a brilliant position in society. A nobleman, or an endeavour to become eminent for some virtue or talent, 
exceedingly elegant and refined man, will occasionally dis- that people may say, ‘There goes the celebrated (not the 
guise himself, and assume the ‘ ruffian,’ as it amuses him notorious) Mr. Sv-and-So.’” 
to remark the surprise of people at the contrast between 
his appearance and his manners: but if you have no such! Many, however, whohave actually acquired the quod 
pretensions, let your costume be as unostentatious as pos-| monstrer digito pretereuntium, and are in the full in- 
sible, lest people only remark, that ‘ your dress is as coarse toxication of celebrity, are little less anxious to be- 


as your mind.’ , : ,, come notorious for some startling peculiarity of the 
“ Always wear your gloves in church or in a theatre.” | sort, Balzac’s cane, for instance, was long the talk 
—pp- 40, 41. of every salon in which the bearer presented himself, 


We rather doubt the taste of ever assuming the ruf- and has actually given a title to wbook, La Canne de 
fianly style of dress, whatever your position in socie-| Baizac, by Sophie Gay; the moral being the disad- 
ty; and the notion of an exceedingly elegant and re- vantages of personal beauty to a man. The conclud- 


i 


fined man disguising himself in this manner is pre- ing * Hint” is addressed to the ladies :— 

posterous, The aphorism regarding gloves is improv-| « Jt js a delicate subject to hint at the incongruities of a 
ed upon a little farther on in the words of an arony- |lady’s dress,—yet, alas! it forces itself upon our notice 
mous, “lady of rank,’’ who allowed the author free when we see a female attired with elaborate gorgeousness, 
access to her note-book. Her ladyship’s instructions picking her way along the sloppy streets, after a week's 
run thus, the very Italics being her own :— snow and a three days’ thaw, walking in a dress only fit 


‘ es . \for a carriage. When country people visit London, and 
Do not insist upon pulling off your glove on @ VeTY | see a lady enveloped in ermine and velvets, reclining in a 
hot day when you shake hands with a lady. - If it be off, carriage, they are apt to imagine it is the fashionable dress, 
why, all very well; but it is better to run the risk of being | 444 adopt it accordingly, overlooking the coronet embla- 
considered ungallant, than to present a clammy, ungloved ‘zoned on the panels, and that its occupant is a duchess or 
hand.” —Hints, p. 51. |a marchioness at the least, and that were the same person 
to walk, she would be ina very different costume, and 


This suggestion is no less remarkable for delicacy or only attended by a footman.”—pp. 42, 3 


than acuteness. But we notwithstanding think it a) 
duty to state that there is one high authority decidedly! ‘This is a piece of sound, sensible advice, and well 


opposed to her :— calculated to lead to a good practical result; for of 
“ Q.—Is it proper, on entering a room, to take off the |!l the absurdities into which female students of fa- 
gloves to shake hands with the company ? |shionable novels have fallen in their attempts to ape 


“ A.—It will always be correct for gentlemen to take off the envied heroines, there is none more palpable than 
the glove of the right hand; but ladies are allowed to keep | the style of dressing they have adopted for the streets. 
on their gloves: nevertheless, I should not advise them to| At the same time there Is no necessity for supposing 
avail themselves of their privilege when they wish to show that every elegantly-dressed woman in a carriage isa 
respect, und especiully to an intimate friend ; for friendship| duchess or marchioness—for duchesses and marchi- 
is so sacred, that not even the substance of a glove should onesses are by no means plentiful, as a quondam 
interpose between the hands of those who are united by i/s Irish senator with a big O before his name once 
influence. Be careful in taking off the glove, that you do) found to his cost. He chanced to be discovered one 
apaeety cat wwe oath te Ce attending to pear] =nerapen by a friend at the corner of Square, 
friend.” Instractions in Etiquette, p. 41. attired in nankeen pantaloons, well calculated, in his 

own opinion, to exhibit the graces of his form. The 

So says Mr. James Pitt, Professorof Dancing, &c., | friend proposed a stroll into the park : ** Not now, my 
and let no man rashly deem him an incompetent au- dear fellow, | beg you'll move on: I’m waiting for a 
thority. ‘Ce jeune homme ira loin,” said an old duchess who lives in the square.” The story got 
French marquis of a débutant, * car ses maniéres sont! wind, and he was in a fair way to become a general 
bonnes, e¢ il danse parfuitement bien.” Then, who) object of envy for his bonne fortune, until some jea- 
better fitted for an arbiter elegantiarum than a profes-|lous compatriot thought of referring to the Court 
sor of the art on which success in life so materially Guide to identify the frail scion of nobility, when lo 
depends? In the cause of friendship, moreover, it is and behold, there appeared to be only a single duchess 
to be hoped thateven the “lady of rank” will not ob-| then residing in the square, and she the very last per- 
ject to encounter the risk so delicately insinuated by son in the world to form an attachment to an ogre- 
her—or she may make aa exception for warm wea- looking Irishman in nankeen. It is to be feared, from 
ther, and be cold when the gentlemen look hot—or, one of his remarks at the Bath “ swarry,’’ that Mr. 
as a last resort, she may adopt the hint thrown out Samuel Weller has fallen into a somewhat similar 
by a navy-captain at a Portsmouth ball, when his mistake: ‘I don’t think I cana do with any thing un- 
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der a female markis. 1 might take up with a young 
ooman o” large property as hadn't a title, if she made 
very fierce love to me—not else.” 

The above passages are all we find on the subject 
of ladies’ dress in these books; whether it be that 
the writers wish to acquire a character for discretion 
(for if, as Madame de Genlis says, there is no woman 
who has not at least one secret de toilette, a complete 
book on the subject would be a revelation of the most 
cherished secrets of the sex)—or that they know 
nothing about the matter, or that they are fearful of 
embarking on so wide a field of speculation. This, 
at all events, is our own case, and we have, moreover, 
a vague half-formed notion that some time or other 
we may make dress in all its relations, ramifications 
and influences—moral, physical, social and political 
—the subject of an article. We shall now merely 
pause to make the amende honourable to the French, 
whose women certainly dress better than any other 
women in the world ; and no wonder, for their whole 
souls are in the cause, and the best part of their every 
day isspentin choosing, trying, comparing, criticising 
—a cap, a bonnet, or a gown. * Votre chapeau vous va 
comme un ange.” **Vous étes coiffée a ravir,.”? “Ce bon- 
net est d’un goat charmant.” * Bein mise! vous étes 
tirée a quatre épingles.””  ** Chér—je le crois bien— 
mais combien, dites vous, pour la dentelle 2”” Such are 
the phrases you hear murmuring round you ina salon 
at Paris, the men being equally au fait of them: nay, 
the very journalists catch inspiration from the theme, 
and instead of dry catalogues of tulle and blonde and 
gros de Naples, such as fill the columns of the En- 
glish newspapers the day after a drawing-room or 
fancy ball, we read of *‘robes confectionnées a merveille, 
or silks d’un veritable couleur de succés;”” and not con- 
tent with enthusiastically commemorating the graces 
snatched beyond the reach of art—the fascinating 
caprices de toilette—of a Recamier, a de Guiche, a de 
Plaisance, or a Le Hon,* they have often been known 





* Every body who has been at Paris is familiar with 
the names of Madame la Duchess de Guiche, the beautiful 
sister of Count d'Orsay, and Madame de Recamier, the 
friend of Chateaubriand, who boasts—and what a splendid 
boast it is!—that she has had half the celebrated men of 
Europe for her admirers, and kept them as her friends. 
Madame Le Hon, the wife of the Belgian ambassador, and 
a Rubens’ beauty of the first water, is particularly cele- 
brated for her chapeaus, which are still copied as soon as 
worn, though the hey-day of her fashion is gone by. Ma- 
dame la Comtesse de Vaudreuil, an attractive young! 
widow, has earned a name in history by the introdaction| 
of the riselle: the ruby velvet first worn by herself con. | 
trasted so admirably with her raven hair, that the fashion 
spread like wildfire, and was almost as rapidly extinct. 
As regards head-dresses, a custom prevalent amongst 
Frenchwomen who are fortunate enough to possess jewels, 
deserves to be recorded. Instead of trusting the arrange. 
ment to their maids or hairdressers, they send their pearls 
and diamonds to Herbault or Beaudran to be disposed 
about their turbans and hats, and a fine pictorial effect is 
the result. Madame la Duchess de Plaisance, daughter of 
the Princesse de Wagram, is a beauty of the light, airy, 
sylph-like order. She was one of the first to adopt the 





small tight old-fashioned sleeve revived by Madame Oudot- 
Manoury—* a couturiere,”—says a lady correspondent of 
acknowledged taste in such matters—“ a conturiere of less 
general renown than Palmyre or Victorine—but of in- 
finitely more inventive taste, daring to plan from the fine 
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of late to throw all petty feelings of national rivalry 
aside for the purpose of doing justice to the exquisite 
refinements of an Englishwoman. ‘To our country’s 
honour, be it said, the announcement of a new poem 
by Byron never excited a greater sensation amongst 
the men of letters—than the description of a new 
dress worn by a certain beautiful English Dachess 
periodically excites amongst the modists—of the con- 
tinent. ‘Then what genius is shown by the artistes / 
—with what devotion they apply themselves to their 
art, and what fire, what soul, what elevation, what 
dignity, they infuse into it! When (to refer only to 
well-known and well-authenticated instances) we hear 
of one French bonnet-maker's telling Lady D., on 
her remonstrating with him about the price of a hat 
—*+ Madame, parole d’honneur, il m’a couté trois nuits 
d’insomnie seulement pour Cimaginer ;”’ of the porter 
of another answering an inquiry for his master, 
** Monsieur n'est pas visible, i/ compose’’—of a third 
modestly accounting for the sit of a plume by saying 
that he had fixed it zx a moment of enthusiasm: when 
we know that a milliner actually told one of the 
Duchess de Berri’s ladies of honour, who came to 
command her attendance, that the Duchess must wait 
upon her: when we recall the names of Herbault, 
Victorine, Beaudran, Palmyre, Oudot-Manoury, &c. 
&c., and reflect that no other class of French artists 
have risen thus proudly superior to those of other 
countries but the cooks—is it, we ask, well possible 
to doubt that millinery and gastronomy are the arts 
in which the nation was predestined to shine, and that 
Paris is the city of all others in which the men ex- 
cel in dressing dinners and the women in dressing 
themselves ?— 


“ Excudent alii spirantia mollius wra, 
Orabunt causas melius—— 
He tibi erunt artes.” 


Age is a ticklish topic, and our sentiments regard- 
ing it depend upon and vary with our years. ‘ Good 
Heavens, mamma, you wouldn't marry me to an old 
man of thirty!” exclaims the Miss in one of Van- 
burgh’s comedies, and we incline to think that most 
misses in their teens would sympathise with her; yet 
Mademe Sophie Gay asserts, we presume from her 
own experience, that a man at fifty-two is more for- 
midable than at any other age, and we could name 
some women besides Ninon who have fascinated from 
sixteen to sixty. But this is a privilege confined to 
married women and unmarried men. Indeed, there is 
no such thing as an old maid to be seen in French 
and Italian society : a woman prudently takes refuge 
in aconvent when she despairs of finding a partie - 





old masters; and though a new fashion even in Paris, is 
rather disliked and avoided at first, yet Manoury perseveres 
and gains the palm at last. But then to be sure she flatters, 
and seeks out the belles of every country, with her notes 
of request, and geutle hints that such and such costumes 
would suit their style—till she draws them up a terribly 
awkward passage and narrow staircase into a small cham- 
ber full of the most lovely robes, sure to win and fix the 
admiration of every beholder. Once there you are forced 
to wait her liberty or pleasure—be your impatience or 
your rank what it may—and then she makes you come 
again ond again till she sends you away with a dress 
peculiarly fitted to your own shape.” 
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or, as was said of the Duchess de Longueville, el/e se| mystery to solve. Louis XIV. has been called a man 
sauve sur la méme planche de Pennui et de fenfer. 1n\ of genius on the strength of the delicate beauty of his 
England there exists no such imperative necessity ;|compliments, and Mr. Mordaunt might have been a 
and there are living instances of unmarried women | man of genius on the same ground, for anght that here 
arrived at or past a certain age (that most uncertain | appears to the contrary. Besides, celebrity of any sort 
age of all) filling a brilliant position in society ; but|is a recognised title to success. But we have Mor- 
still the general rule holds good, and we earnestly re- | daunts in our eye who have neither name, nor fame, 
commend all young ladies who wish to shine in the nor taste, nor pretensions to taste,—who believe all 
salon to get married with all possible despatch. The Rhenish wines to be hock,—are not even privileged to 
principle is partially indicated in Mrs. Norton’s clever | bow to Tattersall, and would eut an aye indiffe- 
and amusing novel of * Woman’s Reward.” * Pooh! rent figure in discussing budding crops at Boodle’s, 
my dear fellow,” (said Lord Haslingden to a young and budding beauties at White’s ; yet they are asked 
captain in the Blues, who was professing his dislike every where from the mere force of association, and, 
of girls and his preference for the society of young like Pope’s flies in amber, they stick— 

married women,) **a young married woman is only a 


girl who belongs to somebody else.” Lord Byron is, “ The things we know are neither rich nor rare, 
more explicit :— Yet wonder how the devil they got there.” 


“ However, I still think, with all due deference | Having now described the principal qualifications 
To the fair single part of the creation required in the candidate, we proceed to the conside- 
That married ladies should preserve the preference _| ration of the forms and observances which fall more 
In téte-a-téte or general conversation ; directly within the province of Etiquette. The most 
Because they know the world, and are at ease, lessential of these are inciuded in the works before us 
And being natural, naturally please.” ‘under the heads of The Salute, The Visit, The Dinner, 


: ; ; : _ | The Evening Party, the Ball, Conversation, &e. &e. 
His lordship has also touched with his wonted feli-| Jj agree in terming the salute /a pierre de touche, 
city on the privileges tacitly accorded to bachelors—/by which any given person’s profligacy in good-breed- 

nee ing may be estimated ; and Gioja has devoted a long 

“He was a bachelor, which is a matter |chapter to it, in the course of which he gives some 
Of import both to virgin and to bride,” &c. &e. amusing examples of its varieties and modifications 
i , | during different periods and in different quarters of the 

“ Honoured and honourable class” [it is thus a section of e : a 

the Code Civil, entitled qaltactelese, evetannnesl “ these 1obe- ia some wre: tiny fed seness to others, 
j 5 oll Ghul cleetunee dt’ nalts 4 . they pull one another's ears; the Franks plucked out 
gentlemen accept all the piea ures O society, and support | d dit: the Japane take off th 
none of the expense. They dine out, and are not bound to G Senr ane precemes Hi Re capencss & oe _ 
give dinners in return. Instead of taking a box by the slippers when they meet. In some of the South-sea 
year, they buy an admission for life; their carriage only ‘Slands they spit in their hands, and then rub your 
holds two, and they are never obliged to set down a dow- face for you; ia others, it is the height of politeness 
ager. Weddings, christenings, fétes—nothing comes amiss to fling a jar of water over your friend. In Europe 
to them. They are never called papa; they are not regu: we nod, bow, courtesy, shake hands, take off our hats, 
larly assailed with milliners’, staymakers’, and jewellers’| or kiss; and the science consists in knowing on what 
bills. We never see them raining themselves in suits for occasions, and with what persons, these respective 
conjugal rights : for them La Belle Mére is destitute of modes of salutation are to be pursued. Our Italian 
point, and they yawn at La Femme Jalouse. They are| authority confines himself to the philosophy of the 
never godfathers from reciprocity; they sleep in peace subject. The French, English, and American are 
gpa y ar et ee ee ee balls when they | more precise. The passage in the Code Civil runs 
‘ > y inthe funds. thas i== 


Psd = qait = — s ——— ee “There are a thousand modes of saluting, and the salute 
otilying the existence of a ciass who set sabia at must be respectful, cordial, civil, affectionate, or familiar, 
defiance and mock all efforts at classification. They | according to the person to whom it is addressed. 
are thus described by Lady Chatterton :— “A fashion borrowed from our neighbours over the 
“Mr. Mordaunt was one of those men, or problems, of| water is beginning to gain ground in Paris. We mention 
the world, the reason of whose success in society is so diffi. | it as the only refinement in politeness to be found amongst 
cult to solve; who, without being either agreeable, or hand-| them. It is dandy, when you meet a lady elsewhere than 
some, or rich, are sought for by all dinner-givers and courted | in a room, not to salute her till she has given some token 
by every body. Three or four of such miraculous beings | of recognition. 
are well known in London; and after duc study and con-| “When, after the salute, you engage in conversation 
sideration the only proper solution of the mystery is, that| with a superior or a lady, you should remain hat in hand 
one is considered an excellent judge of wine, another of until invited once, at least, to put it on. 
horses, and another of beauty. Mr. Mordaunt belonged, “ The ladies salute indifferent acquaintances by an in- 
to the last class, and gained his livelihood in fashionable |clination of the head, and friends by a movement of the 
society by naking compliments.”* jhand. Happy the man for whom a rapid glance supplies 


No bad way either, and, if he did, there was no ihe pees gf farm 2° 





The Philadelphian Solon copies most of this with- 
* Aunt Dorothy's Tale, or Geraldine Morton, a novel, vt acknowledgment, and proceeds :— 

in two volumes, vol. i. p. 56. This novel is one of the best | 

of its class, and gives high promise of still better things; “If you remove your hat, you need not at the same time 

for marks of suppressed power abound in it, and the author's bend the dorsal vertebra of your body, unless you wish to 

mind is filled obviously with the richest stores of feeling, be very reverential, as in saluting a bishop. 

observation, and thought. } “Tt is a mark of high breeding not to speak to a lady 
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in the street, until you perceive that she has noticed you 
by an inclination of the head. 

“Some ladies courtesy in the street, a movement not 
gracefully consistent with locomotion: they should always 
bow. 

“If an individual of the lowest rank, or without any 
rank at all, takes off his hat to you, you should do the 
same in return. A bow, says La Fontaine, is a note drawn 
at sight. If you acknowledge it, you must pay the full 
amount. The two best-bred men in England, Charles IT 
and George IV., never failed to take off their hats to the 
meanest of their subjects.” 


It is related of George IV., when Prince of Wales, 
that he was once observed to bow to every one in the 
street who saluted him, till he came to the man who 
swept the crossing, whom he passed without notice. 
The question whether he was right in making this 
exception is gravely discussed by one of these law- 
givers—who finally decides in the Prince’s favour :— 
“To salute a beggar without giving him any thing 
would be a mockery, and to stop for the purpose of 
bestowing a sixpence would wear the semblance of 
ostentation in a prince.” 


“ Avoid (continues the American) condescending bows 
to your friends and equals. If you meet a rich parvenu 
whose consequence you wish to reprove, you may salute 
him in a very patronising manner, or else, in acknow- 
ledging his bow, look somewhat surprised, and say, ‘ Mis- 
ter—eh—eh ”” 

“If you have remarkably fine teeth, you may smile 
affectionately upon the bowee without speaking. 

“If you have any thing to say to any one in the street, 
especially a lady, however intimate you may be, do not 
stop the person, but turn round and walk in company— 
you can take leave at the end of the street. 

“If there is any one of your acquaintance with whom 
you have a difference, do not avoid looking at him, unless 
from the nature of things the quarrel is necessarily for 
life. It is almost always better to bow with cold civility, 
though without speaking. 

“ As a general rule, never cut any one in the street; 
even political and steam-boat acquaintances should be no- 
ticed by the slightest movement in the world. If they 
presume to converse with you, or stop you to introduce 
their companion, it is then time to use your eye-glass and 
say, ‘I never knew you.’” 


The instructions relating to the salute in the 
* Hints on Etiquette” are brief. The italics are the 
writer's :— 


“If you meet a lady of your acquaintance in the street, 
it is her part to notice you Jirst, unless, indeed, you are 
very intimate. The reason is, if you bow to a lady first, 
she may not choose to acknowledge you, and there is no 
remedy; but if she bow to you, you, a8 a gentleman, can- 
not cut her. ; : 

“ Never nod to a lady in the street, neither be satisfied 
with touching your hat, but take it off,—it is a courtesy 
her sex demands, 


“If you meet a friend in the street—in a coffee-house, | 


shop, or indeed any public place, never address him by 
name, at least, not so loudly as that others may hear it: 
sensitive people do not like to be * shown up’ to strangers 
as ‘ Mr. Jones,’ or ‘Smith, and so attract disagreeable no. 
tice. Accost your friend quietly, and do not roar out * Ah! 
Mr. Smith! how do you do, Mr. Smith?’ it is very offen- 
sive, and shows a great want of proper delicacy.”—pp. 
5)9—S52. 


To this maxim, according to another of these au- 
thors, may he added, “* Never say how is your wife, 


your husband, your mother, your grandmother? &c., 
but, how is Mr. or Mrs, , Lord or Lad id 
Two of the strangest offenders against this rule were 
Nollekens the sculptor and Delpini the clown, Nol- 
lekens invariably asked George II]. when a sitting 
commenced, how his * wife and family’ were doing? 
and Delpini thus addressed the late Duke of York, 
in the hope of inducing him to intercede with Sheri- 
dan for the payment of his salary: * Sare, if he no 
pay me soon, I shall be put in your papa’s Bench,” — 
meaning the King’s Bench Prison. It was Delpini, by 
the way, who, during the Gordon riots, when people, 
to protect themselves against the mob, chalked No 
Popery on their doors, by way of greater security 
chalked No Religion upon his. To proceed with our 
quotations from the * Hints :""— 








“Do not strain after great people, for, although they 
like the homage, inasmuch as it flatters their vanity, yet 
they despise the dispenser of it. Pay them, however, all 
proper respect; but do not forget what is due to yourself. 


“ If you have been in society with a nobleman, and should 
chance to meet him elsewhere, leave it to him to speak 
first, or to recognise you. If you claim his acquaintance, 
you give him an opportunity of behaving superciliously to 
you, which would be as well avoided. 

“ An unfortunate clerk of the Treasury, who, because he 
was in the receipt of a good salary, and being also a “ tri- 
ton amongst the minnows” of Clapham Common, fancied 
himself a great man, dined at the Beef Steak Club, where 
he sat next to a noble duke, who, desirous of putting him 
at ease with himself, conversed frecly with him, yet pro- 
| bably forgot even the existence of such a person half an 
hour afterwards. Meeting his Grace in the street some 
days after, and encouraged by his previous condescension, 
|the hero of the quill, bent on claiming his acquaintance, 
‘accosted him in a familiar ‘hail fellow-well-met-ish’ man- 
ner,—* Ah, my lord, how d’ye do?” The duke looked sur- 





speaking?’ said his Grace, drawing up. ‘Oh! why— 
don’t you know? We dined together at the Beef Steak 
Club the other evening!—I’m Mr. Timms or tHe Trea- 
sury!’ ‘Then,’ said the duke, turning on his heel, ‘Mr. 
Tinos or THe Treasury, 1 wish you a good morning.’— 
pp. 52-54, 

| Mr. Walker tells a better story of George Selwyn, 
‘who happening to be at Bath when it was nearly 
‘empty, was induced, for the mere purpose of killing 
|time, to cultivate the acquaintance of an elderly gen- 
itleman he was in the habit of meeting at the rooms. 
In the height of the following season, Selwyn encoun- 
‘tered his old associate in St. James's Street. He 
endeavoured to pass unnoticed, butin vain. What, 
;don’t you recollect me t”’ exclaimed the cuftee ; ** we 
|became acquainted at Bath, you know.” “I recollect 
| you perfectly,” replied Selwyn, * and when I next go 
to Bath I shall be most happy to become acqnainted 
| with you again.” 

The salute by kissing the hand is most learnedly 
discussed by Mr. Pitt. The refinements of the school- 
jmen in theology are nothing to our dancing-master’s 
jon this point of etiquette, 


“Q. If I meet a person in the street with whom I am 
not very intimately acquainted, is it proper to salute the 
individual by kissing the hand ? 

“ A. The kissing the hand can never be proper except to 
persons with whom you are intimately acquainted, nor 
then usually but to a lady. This mode of salutation is 
never allowable to a gentleman who is not at once much 








|prised. * May I know, Sir, to whom I have the honour of 
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your elder, and your very particular friend. Generally 
speaking, it is advisable to avoid kissing the hand in pub- 
lic, as the salutation may pass unnoticed by the persons for 
whom it was intended, and be appropriated by some coz- 
comb by no means entitled to such favour. The situations 
to which this mode of salutation seems peculiarly adapted 
are from a window, balcony, or carriage, or when you are 
at such a distance that any other mode would probably 
pass unobserved.” 


We recommend Mrs. Butler’s attitude in the bal- 
econy scene in * Romeo and Juliet” to those who in- 
tend to practise this mode of salutation, and young 
ladies may collect from Mr. Hood’s song that execu- 
tion even in modern times has been done in this 
manner— 


“ Miss Bell, I hear, has got a dear 
Entirely to her mind, 
By sitting at the window pane 
Without a bit of blind; 
I go into the balcony, 
Which she has never done, 
But arts that thrive at number five 
Wont do at number one.” 


The subject of kissing the hand is by no means 
exhausted by Mr. Pitt in the above passage :— 


“Q. What movement should be made by a lady who 
meets a person to whom great respect is duc; as, for in- 
stance, a bishop? 

“ A. If she has only to make him a passing salute, it 
must be by an elegant bend of the body, rather low, and 
with a serious countenance; and in order to render her 
respect more obvious, she may, if intimate, kiss her hand 
at the same time.” 


In a subsequent passage he discusses the question 
whether a lady should cross the street :— 


“If it is a lady and a particular friend, you should by 
all means cross the street, and with an animated and cheer- 
ful countenance salute her cordially, by taking the hand. 
If it is a gentleman, and much advanced in years, it will 
not be improper to act in the same manner; but it is sel- 
dom, if ever, consistent with decorum for a young lady to 
accost in this manner a gentleman whose age does not 
greatly exceed her own, as her doing so would have the 
appearance of a desire to court his familiarity.” 


Ladies who wish to be instructed as to the precise 
carriage to be adopted on these occasions, may catch a 
hint from the following :— 


“ Q. How should the arms be placed when walking along 
the street? 

“A. Let them hang gracefully by the side, but not 
dangling, and let them move with the natural motion of 
the body, but do not throw them about like a vulgar person, 
who is making his way through a crowd. A lady may 
place one arm across the waist, the hand open ready to re- 
ceive the other arm if necessary. But the propriety of the 
position depends much upon the dress: if a scarf is across 
the shoulders, let one end of it flow gently over the arm 
which is raised.” 

Kissing still prevails as an ordinary mode of salu- 


tation on the continent, and one of our French authori- 
ties gives some edifying directions concerning it :— 


“ The kiss is the most delicate of all the tokens of friend. 
ship, or simply of politeness and good will; amongst rela- 
tions, and between the two sexes, it should be affectionate, 
natural, limited to the first manifestation of pleasure at 
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meeting ; but when you owe respect to these same relatiuns, 
who may be your uncles, your grandfathers, or your great 
aunts, then be circumspect in your mode of kissing, and 
remember then that you are no longer on a footing of 
equality. 

“Frequently, again, you will find yourself authorised, 
by a certain concurrence of circumstances, to kiss a young 
person of the female sex: this kiss, far from being tinged 
with gallantry, ought, on the contrary, to be impressed 
with all pussible respect. If, in particular, you have to 
kiss ladies who rouge, you should rest satisfied with 
barely touching the cheek. Never, therefore, imitate those 
stadents just let loose from their boarding-house, who, 
clumsy and untaught kissers as they are, blush at first 
like a peach, on approaching a young lady, and then, with 
a loud smack, leave her check wet from the effects of their 
salute.”—L’ Art de Briller, &c. p. 80. 


We take next the subject of Visits, as to which 
Signor Gioja, the Italian author, is more than ordina- 
rily philosophical. You are first to weigh well the 
object of your call, and that general object he assumes 
to be—“the exciting a new sensation of a pleasing 
natare in the person you call upon, or the detracting 
as little as possible from his pre-existing sensations 
of the kind.” Subservient to this general principle, 
and standing much in the same relation to it as means 
to an end, are the dress, the hour, the duration, and 
the form. ‘The principal rules in the section devoted 
to the dress are, that a gentleman visiting a lady 
should make himself as handsome as he can, and es- 
chew boots; and that a lady, on entering, should 
throw up her veil. The morning is deemed an incon- 
venient time for calling, ‘because the ladies are 
seldom in order to receive visiters.”” The author, 
however, carefully limits this remark to Italy: in 
London, he gravely assures his readers, the ladies 
are obliged to receive in the morning, because after 
dinner, the men are generally too drunk to be admis- 
sible. Under the section entitled Formalita della 
Visita, he communicates another very interesting dis- 
covery ; and the passage may probably have caught 
the eye of Mr. Fennimore Cooper before he concluded 
his Letters on England :— 





“ At London the manner of knocking at the door indi- 
cates the quality of the person who calls. A rap too little 
would be a degradation; a rap too many an assumption, 
an impertinence. A single rap announces the milkman, 
the coalman, a servant of the house, a beggar: it signifies 
Vorrei entrare. Two raps announce a messenger, a bearer 
of letters, and the like; these raps signify that he who 
knocks comes on business, and are equivalent to saying, 
Fa’ d’uopo ch’io entri. Three knocks announce the mas- 
ter or mistress of the house, and the persons who habitual- 
ly frequent it. These say imperatively, Aprite. Four 
raps announce a person of good ton immediately under 
the rank of nobility: these signify, Jo voglio entrare. The 
four raps twice repeated in a firm and dictatorial manner 
announce a milord, a miladi, a ministér, or some other 
|personage of distinction: these are equivalent to saying, 
| lo vi fo molto onore venendo a ritrovarvi. A servant who 
struck a rap less than his master was entitled to, would be 
instantly dismissed, 

“ This custom (continues the ingenious writer), although 
censured by many writers, appears to me, considered in its 
generality, altogether innocent.” 

We spare our readers the grounds of this opinion, 
until it be made clear to us that the custom exists ; 
for though milkmen, dustmen, postmen, éf hoe genus 
omne, have knocks peculiar as their cries, and the 
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knights of the shoulder-knot have carried this pecu-| 
liar mode of annoyance to a pitch which bids fair to 
call for the interposition of the legislature, we were 
not aware till now that such minute distinctions pre- 
vailed, or that a footman’s place depended on his 


Lady A. and her daughter, who having been much 
annoyed by the gaucheries of a country booby of a 
servant, who would persevere in giving in their names 
as the Right Honourable Lady A. and the Honoura- 
ble Miss A., at length took him seriously to task, and 


observing them. desired that in future he would mention them as sim- 
Gioja’s chapter on the duration of visits contains|ple Lady A. and plain Miss A. heir astonishment 
little beyond what will readily suggest itself to any|may be conceived when they found themselves obey- 
person of tact, and we shall merely borrow an anec-|\ed to the letter—and Devonshire House was electri- 
dote (originally related by Helvetius), in the hope of fied by the intelligence that Simple Lady 4. and Plain 
its affording a hint to the respectable community of| Miss 4. were “coming up.” 
bores. One of these having nothing else to do with} ‘Conduct your visiter,” says the French writer, 
himself, went one day to call on his neighbour, “ a/**to the entrance door of your suite of rooms; hold 
man of letters.” The latter received him with all|the door: open and follow him with your eyes till he 
possible politeness, and entertained him as well as he las turned to make you a parting salute. An illustra- 
could, till he rose to earry his tediousness elsewhere, tive anecdote is given on M. Hoffman’s authority. 
when the man of letters resumed his work, and utter-/ When Count Davaux was named plenipotentiary at 
ly forgot his visiter. Some days afterwards he found the congress of Munster, things were going on very 
himself accused of a want of politeness in not re- favourably, when a visit incorrectly received threw al! 
turning the visit, upon which he repaired to his into confusion and prolonged the war more than six 
neighbour's, and thus addresses him :—** 1 hear that months. M. Contarini, the V enetian ambassador, on 
you complain of me; yet you know full well that/the occasion of an official visit to Count Davaux, was 
you called, not because you wished for my company, conducted by the French ambassador no farther than 
but because you were tired of your own. I, who was the staircase, without the Count’s descending a single 
nut at all tired of my own company, received you as step. The haughty Venetian was so exasperated at 
well as I could: the obligation is consequently on this want of respect, that he instantly took post and 
your side, and yet you charge me with radeness. Be hastened to complain to his government. Venice, 
yourself the judge of my conduct. and decide whether though fallen, was still proud, and declared that her 
you ought not to have done with complaints which|/ambassador should not return to the congress till the 
prove nothing more than my independence of visits|honours due to him were prescribed. France was 
and your dependence cn them, the inhumanity of|tired of the war, and after much negotiation, during 
boring your neighbour, and the injustice of abusing, Which many men were slain and many villages burn- 
after boring him.” jed, France ordered Count Davaux to satisfy the punc- 
The amiable Vicar of Wakefield mentions, as his|tilious vanity of M. Contarini. The jatter returned 
accustomed plan for getting rid of troublesome visiters, in triumph and paid his visit to the Count, who con- 
the lending of an umbrella or great coat. The same ducted him to the threshold of the porte cochére, re- 
suggestion is conveyed in the Italian lines :— ‘mained there till the Venetian was seated in his car- 
jriage, and saluted him profoundly as the carriage 
jdrove off. M. Contarini then gravely returned the 
/salute, each movement having been made a subject of 
|Stipulation in the ultimatum of Venice. 
| ‘The best part of the section of the American book 
But such modes are inapplicable to the opulent, who, relating to visits consists, as usual of plagiarisms 
fur obvious reasons, are the worst offenders in this|from the French, but there are few maxims which 
way; and against these there is positively no protec-| smack strongly of nationality :— 
tion but a peremptory not at home, or the adoption of| 
a practice prevalent, as one of our authors informs us, 
amongst “men of letters’ in Germany, of notifying 


» a paper pasted on the door the hours at teres the servants, place your card in his hand, desiring him 
only they are visible. ee ¢ \to give it to the person whom you wish to see, and to let 
_ The French works contain little peculiar to the na-!him know that you are there. The servant will return ac- 
tion on this subject, but a few valuable hints of gene-| companied by the object of your visit, and will point out 
ral application may be enlied from them. You are|to him the person whose card he has received. 

strongly recommended to have your name clearly an-| “Jf, in such case, the individual whom you seek is not 
nounced, and it will be prudent to take care that the in the house, direct the servant to take your card to his 
servants make no mistake regarding it. The mishap room and place it upon his table, and wait till you are satis. 
that, as we read, befel a certain Mr. Delaflete, in fied that he has complied with your order. /f you cannot 
London, may serve to illustrate the consequences of a find a servant in the hall, that is to say if your visit should 
want of caution in this respect. From his indistinct made at any one of nine-tenths of the American hotels, 
mode of pronouncing his name, the porter understood “Tite with your pencil at the top of the card * For Mr. So 
it to be Delaflote, and so proclaimed it to the groom and so,’ or, rather, enclose it in an envelope and direct it 
of the chambers, who somehow or other mistook the °° ‘he outside, and give it to the bar-keeper. Unless you 
initial letter of the name, and the luckless visiter, a take come such precaution your visit will be Guitiess, 


“ In leaving a card for a stranger, do not forget to add 
quiet, shy, reserved young man, was actually ushered your address ; and do not omit it if you leave a card for 





“Vien sempre ad annojarti il tao vicino, 
Per sempre liberartene vuoi tu? 
Prestagli uno zeechino, 

Non il vedrai mai piu?” 


“When you call upon a man staying at a hotel, with 
'whom you are not personally acquainted, the most conve- 
nient method of presenting yourself is this. Arrest one 


into the midst of a crowded drawing-room by the another in a city wh rs 

. ; y where you area stranger. This inad- 
ominous appellation of Mr. Hella float. But—adds vertence was committed in London by an American minis- 
the legislator—do not be too precise in your instruc- ter at that court and Lord Erskine reminded him of the 
tions, or you may be placed in the predicament of omission with more wit than courtesy, and more vanily 
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than either. 
of the world in telling Mr. Rush that he had not returned |assurance he presented himself with admirable ease and 
his visit because he did not know where he was to be|self-possession, and sat down. He conversed, making him- 
found, as Mr. Rash did in omitting to write his address |self very agreeable, drank tea, and stayed till half-past nine 
upon his card when he left it at Lord Erskine's.” o'clock, when he took leave. Inquiring from the servant 


j . 
, : ; at the door where he should find the house to which he ha: 
The Duke of Devonshire, though at this moment | been invited, he made his way thither, and communicated 


probably not aware of his escape, we have been told ‘to the ladies the error into which, through the stupidity of 
on good authority, incurred a much more serious risk | his coachman, he had been led, and they, the next day, in- 
by sending Mr. Fennimore Cooper an invitation to 4 formed their neighbours. ‘This anecdote may be relied 
ball without previously performing in person the pro-| upon; and if there is no other on record respecting Mr. 
per ducal knock at the door of his lodging-house—a Jefferson's manners, there is enough in it to convince us 
liberty for which the indignant Novelist was with that he was a high-bred gentleman.” 

difficulty prevented from defying his Grace to mortal | 
combat. 


Lord Erskine ow ny as much ignorance|son of Mr. Jefferson was of course known, and under that 


There is a story current in the Parisian circles of a 
r ; : ' ._,,/distinguished English baronet, which may serve as a 
If the stranger (continues the Philadelphia codist) pendant to the above. He was leaving one of Lafay- 
— you call upon at a hotel should be a woman, you! or1¢%s soirées, much disappointed at the absence of 
ay mee fot on pe ae ent gion Beranger, to whom he wished to be introduced, when 
pon yo a _ Pye Pie aes ny a designate,| 'e name of Beranger was announced. He instantly 
; : *| hurried back, and without waiting for a presentation, 


and follow it immediately. The person whom you seek | a li \ feel 
is thus pointed out to you, and your name made known | began a profusion of Comp iments and congratu ations 
toher. Also, if you are visiting any one whom you do| the new comer on his excellence as a poet, and his 
not know, not at lodgings, but living en ménage, send in| Fecent delivery from imprisonment. Moi poete, Mon- 
your card and follow it. 'sieur ! moi en prison ! qu’est ce que tout cela veut dire 2?" 
“ By the way, there are many occasions, and this is one| and ire was sparkling in his eyes, when the host ap- 
of them, on which it is convenient that the name upon a/| proached and presented the indignant Frenchman as 
eard should be legible ata glance. The Gothic should | M. de Berenger, one of the leading members of the 
therefore not be used for this purpose, as there are many|Chamber of Deputies. We are not aware whether 
who cannot at all decipher a word so written, and few who) Sir extricated himself as well as Mr. Jefferson, 
can do it instantly. ; but we hope, for our country’s honour, that he did. 
“The card of a man shonld be small, plain, unglazed,! “{he author of the * Hints on Etiquette” is brief on 
and ungilt. A gilded and glazed card is agreeable only as jp. subject of Visiting, and is far from perfectly at 
belonging toa woman. I should be glad to exhibit to the home in it, Mer enemelon 
host of American parvenus their own broad, glittering . P 
cards, bearing upon them names reeking with plebeianism,) «1 ¢ you are thrown amongst fashionable people, you 
gewgawed with some paltry title, the synonyme and pass- myst not pay a visit toa lady before two o'clock P. m., nor 
port of insiynificance, in contrast with the plain and modest after four, as, if you call before that time you will interrupt 
cards of some of the highest peers of the British realm.” those avocations which more or less oceupy every lady in 
— ! a be 
The young French nobles of the liberal school have, a pert of the day; if later than four o'clock, you 
: meget =i apetageet .*| will prevent her driving out. 
It seems, gone a step farther in simplicity, it being) « In society, verbal invitations are often given to balls or 
common with them to drop the title altogether, and |concerts, by persons with whom you are only slightly ac- 
pat merely their Christian and Sur-name on their |quainted, and have not previously visited: in such a case, 











cards. 


We quote the following passages for the sake of 


the anecdote: 


“ Likewise, if you are intending to enter one house, and | 
find that you have got by mistake into another, a blunder! 


very easily and very often committed in Philadelphia, in 


consequence of the singular uniformity of the houses, it is 


pereeiving your error, and provided, also, that you are not 
an utter stranger to the family, it is better, I say, to remain 
for a short time, as if you intended to pay a visit there, and 
say nothing whatever about the matter, but your visit should 
not be quite so long, nor your manner so confused, as this 
sentence. 

“ During the administration of General Washington, Mr. 
Jefferson was one evening invited to a dance at the house 
of a distinguished military officer in Philadelphia. At about 
eight o’clock he gut into his carriage and gave the coach- 
man what he thought was an accurate direction as to the 
place where he was to be driven. By mistake, he was set 
down at the house directly opposite, which happened to be 
the residence of a member of congress, whom he had never 
visited, and who was very warmly opposed to him in poli- 
tics. It was not until the Secretary of State was in the 
middle of the drawing-room that he discovered that he was 
quite ‘in the wrong box.’ The lady of the house chanced 
to be sitting there alone, the gentleman being ill. The per- 








it is proper to leave a card beforehand on the lady at whose 
house the soirée is to take place, that she may be made ac- 
quainted with your name and intention—so that you may 
be expected; as you may have received an invitation from 
her husband, of which she was ignorant, and he may not 
be there to present you. Should it so occur, a card pre- 
viously left will prevent cither party looking foolish, or the 


; ead ing ‘de trop.’ "—pp. 57—59. 
better, provided you have fairly entered the parlour before | Sa te eee cee 


The * Lady of Quality” adds :— 


“ Never leave your hat in the hall when you pay a morn. 
ing visit, it makes you look too much at home; take it 
with you into the room”!!! 


We are now arrived at the important subject of 
Dinners—not the interesting and essential particulars 
included in the carte, which we have discussed in for- 
mer numbers—but the mode of behaving at them on 
the part, as well of the host or hostess, as the guests— 


“ We'll not now dwell upon ragouts or roasts, 
Albeit all human history attests 
That happiness for man—the hungry sinner, 
Since Eve ate apples, much depends on dinner.” 


For the history of the various observances preced- 
ing, attending, or following on this meal, we must 
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refer to M. Gioja, who mentions two or three customs 
well worth recording. He tells us, for example, that 
amongst the Sibarites the ladies were invited to pub- 
lie feastings a year beforehand, with the view of giv- 
ing them ample time for beautifying; and that, in 
China, itis the height of politeness to leave your 
house when you have a dinner party, a custom which 
some English Amphitryons would do well to adopt. 
It is only incidentally that this author indicates the 
points in which Italy differs from other countries, as 
in the following remarks, which may possibly suggest 
to the silver-fork school of novelists that their circu- 
lation has been somewhat impeded by the Alps :— 
* Our forks are furnished with four prongs, those of 
the English with two only, in order that they may be 
cleaned more easily.” 

In Germany, dinner parties are of rare occurrence, 
except in the capitals and amongst the highest class, 
whose habits and manners are nearly the same all 
over Europe. But dinner-parties are now quite com- 
mon in France, and an infinity of rules regarding them 
are included in the French books on etiquette. We 
extract the following comprehensive paragraphs from 
a chapter of the Code entitled Théurie du Diner en 
Ville :— 

“When all the guests assembled in the drawing-room 
have been presented to one another by the master of the 
house, and dinner is announced, he rises, invites the com- 
pany to follow him into the dining-room, and gives the ex- 
ample by leading the way. You ought not to rise till after 
the amphitryon, and each gentleman offers his hand to a 
lady, to conduct her to the cover on which her name is in- 
scribed. So soon as all are seated, the host helps the soup, 
a heap of plates being placed for that purpose at his left; 
these he sends around, beginning with his left-hand neigh- 
bour. The servants take away the empty plates, upon 
which each leaves his spoon. We might here detail a num- 
ber of trifling usages that one is bound to observe: but to 


rng to one another.”’ This is not the fashion in 
ndon, it being taken for granted that every body 
knows every body, though nothing can be more con- 
trary to the fact. In a large party it is almost imprac- 
ticable to adopt the French practice, but when the 
party does not exceed ten or twelve, a system of gene- 
ral introduction might as well be pursued. We object 
decidedly to the plan, extolled by several of these co- 
difiers, of presenting the men to the women they are 
to take down to dinner; this, we should fancy, must 
completely frustrate all that pretty delicate maneu- 
vring which forms a leading attraction of a dinner- 
party. In our opinion Mezentius’s favourite mode of 
punishment was a trifle compared with this tyranny. 
The truth is, nine women out of ten dine at luncheon 
time, and amongst men the number is far from rare— 


“Who think less of good eating than the whisper, 
When seated near thein, of some pretty lisper.” 





| Upon the same principle, it is not merely ill-bred, but 
|a sign of bad taste to be late. It may sound very fine 
jto be called the late Mr, So-and-So ; it is an easy mode 
of attracting attention to drawl out an inquiry about 
the soups of the season, as if you have never yet had 
lithe good fortune to be present at a first course; but it 
jis far from pleasant to find the woman you wish most 
|to sit by monopolised, and yourself planté between 
io bore and the gap, as we once heard a lady describe 
jher position with Sir A - on her left and an unoc- 
|cupied chair upon her right. 

| “Each gentleman offers his hand toa lady, to lead 
jher to the cover marked with her name.” There is 
no great harm in marking the ladies’ places—though 
ithe custom is far from general even in France—but 
the men should invariably be left free. We have 
heard a first-rate diner-out declare that his inclination 
towards a dinner party went off from the moment the 











know these it is only sufficient to have dined twice in good |CoMponent parts of it were named. What would be 
company. Politeness requires that the gentleman placed | his feeling if he knew that the very place he was to 
next a lady should save her every sort of trouble, by keep-|occupy had been predestined to him from the first, 
ing watch over her glass and plate. Placed in the centre |and that he was to have no more free-will about the 
of the table, the amphitryon must not lose sight of any of|matter than a Turk? The injunction to gentlemen 
his guests; it is he who carves, or causes to be carved by \to take care of their fair neighbours is of universal 
some expert friend, the more important dishes in their of | applicability, but we would not recommend too close 
der; from his hand nothing is to be refused, and all cere-| an attention to their glasses or their plates. A dis- 
monies would be an awkward want of tact. tinguished maximist says, that, whenever you ask a 

“ During the first course every one drinks as he likes. ||ady to take wine, you should fill her glass to the brim 
When, during the second, the amphitryon, in circulating | jy despite of protestations, and look the other way till 
the finer wines, requests you to take a glass, it would be/ she has emptied it. Without going the full length 
uncivil to refuse; but you are not bound to take a second of this philosopher's assumption, it stands to reason 


unless you like. So soon as the dessert appears, the rights | that, the number of glasses women allow themselves 
and duties of the host lose much of their impertance; all ‘being limited they should be full 
. " 


he has left to do is to give such a tone to the conversation |“, : 2s 
as that all may take partin it. It is still he, however, who | All the guests rise together, and leave the dining- 


; , 
gives the signal for leaving the table. All then rise to-|T°O™ for the drawing-room,” It has long been made 


gether, and leave the eating-room for the drawing-room, | question whether the English mode of separating 
where coffve is ready; this time the master of the house |the sexes, or the French mode of keeping them toge- 





goes last. At the moment when coffee is handing round, 
the drawing-room presents an aspect of joyous disorder. 
Knots of talkers have got together; the physiognomies of 
all wear an air of satisfaction and self-complacency ; each, 
armed with his cup, inhales the boiling Mocha: ere long 
the circle is formed, the conversation becomes general, the 
card-tables are set. Politencss requires you to remain an 


ther, is the best. Our own opinion is, that there 
should be a temporary separation, never exceeding a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes at the most. 
We are convinced that a break of this kind will be 
found to add to the agreeability of a party on the 
whole, for it is the hostess’s fault if she gives the 
signal so long as the conversation is sustained with 





hour at least after a comfortable dinner. When you have spirit; and if a pleasant ¢éte-d-téte be occasionally 
your whole evening at your disposal, it is well to devote it interrupted, it may be resumed. We fear, however, 
that few companies are so well assorted as for the 

This extract presents many points of contrast well | majority not to look forward to the interval in question 
worthy of attention. -—** When all the guests have been |as a relief. 


to your amphitryon.” 
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Politeness requires an hour’s stay at least after a 
comfortable dinner.” This must depend upon cir- 
cumstances. If the dinner be followed by a soirée, it 
is clearly proper to stay : single men are often asked 
for the express purpose of securing their presence 
during the evening. But if the hostess be going out, 
your stay might seriously inconvenience her. It is 
the bore in one of Scribe’s farces who exclaims, ** Ou 
je dine je reste.” 

The chapter in the Philadelphian work on dinner 
is one of the most characteristic in the book, and 
affords ample illustration of the manner in which Eng- 
lish habits are caught up and caricatured in America. 
Of this the author seems partially aware :— 


“ The fashion,” he remarks, “ of dining inordinately late 
in this country is foolish. It is borrowed from England, 
without any regard to the difference in circumstances be- 
tween the two nations. In London the whole system of 
daily duties is much later. The fact of parliament's sitting 
during the evening and not the morning, tends to remove 
the active part of the day to a much more advanced hour. 
When persons rise at ten or two o'clock, it is not to be 
expected that they should dine till eight or twelve in the 
evening. There is nothing of this sort in France. There 
they dine at three or earlier, We have known some fa- 
shionable dinners in different cities in this country at so 
late an hour as eight or nine o'clock. This is absurd, 
where the persons have all breakfasted at eight in the 
morning. From four o’clock till five varies the proper 
hour for a dinner party here.” 


For an example of early hours the author had much 
better have referred his countrymen to Gerinany, 
where the dinner-hour is generally one. In Italy, it 
is five; in Paris, six ; in London, half-past seven or 
eight. It is the custom to rail in good set terms 
against the prevalent fashion in this particular; but 
with little reason, for it is hardly possible to give 
oneself up to the full enjoyment of a convivial meet- 
ing until the business of the day has been despatched, 
and it should be remembered that, when people dine 
early, they require suppers, which are equally inju- 
rious to health. There is another reason during the 
summer months. Women unconsciously betray a 
consciousness that daylight is unfavourable to charms 
which have undergone a course of London balls or 
are no longer in the first freshness of youth, and can 
seldom be got to present themselves in a drawing- 
room before eight. The lates! dinner-giver in our 
recoilection was Mr. Wellesley Pole, whose ordinary 
hour was ‘a liberal nine” for eleven. It was the 
Lord Londonderry, we believe, who was observed 
setting forth for his morning ride by the party assem- 
bled in his drawing-room—but the story is told of 
several. The most unpunctual persons ever known 
were two brothers, known time immemorial in the 
place-holding world. The late Lord Dudley used to 
say of them, that, if ts. asked Robert for Wednesday 
at seven, you would have Charles on Thursday at 
cight. The following passage in the American book 
is literally translated from the French :— 


“When dinner is announced, the inviter rises and re- 
quests all to walk to the dining-room. He then leads the 
way, that they may not be at u loss whither they should 
proceed. Each gentleman offers his arm to a lady, and 
they follow in solemn order.” 


Not always in America, unless we are much mis- 
informed ; for disputes about precedence occasionally 
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occur, and these are by no means easy of decision in 
a country where no recognised order of nobility exists. 
A foreign diplomatist, formerly attached to an em- 
bassy in America, relates that at a dinner given by 
one of the secretaries of state, the members of the 
government not merely took precedence of the foreign 
ministers without hesitation, but fairly got jammed 
in the passage from their excessive eagerness to get 
the start of one another. British descent is not un- 
frequently appealed to in default of other titles. An 
officer of high standing in the English navy assures 
us that he onee saw a Miss Malcolm rush before a 
Miss Lennox, and exclaim—* Miss Lennox, I wonder 
at you—the Malcolms are of the blood-royal of Seot- 
land.” 

The American’s remarks on attendance are highly 
characteristic :— 





“In order that a dinner may be conducted with perfect 

propriety, so far as respects the duty of the entertainer, it 
is necessary that the attendants should be numerous and 
practised. When the offer of a dish is made by a servant, 
speaking in a low tone behind your chair, you feel more 
ease and freedom in accepting or declining, than when it 
comes in a loud voice from the head of the table. In the 
great houses abroad, a servant is assigned to every guest; 
and M. Ude actually left the kitchen of one English noble- 
man because he could not have a servant for every dish. 
Where there are enough attendants, and they understand 
their business thoroughly, the entertainer should entrust 
to them the entire care of his guests; indeed, in France, 
the master of the house commonly sits at the side of the 
table, and mingles in the scene exactly on the footing of 
the rest of the company. The effect of this is delightful ; 
every one feels himself more at his ease than if he were 
entertaining company at his own house ; and thut stiffness 
and restraint is utterly banished, which in this country— 
springing from the consciousness of a certain external 
duty, from an annoying idea of supervision, and a constant 
sense of the necessity of being entertained—always affects 
the most accustomed man of the world, and, in every one, 
mars the enjoyment of the occasion. When will Ameri- 
cans be persuaded that a company can entertain itself, and 
learn that most important maxim of hospitality—to let their 
guests alone ? 
“Owing to the stnall retinue of servants which in any 
case, an American can allow himself to keep, and to the 
singular obtuseness of the Blacks, who alone are here em- 
ployed ina menial capacity—@azé, by-the-by, is the Greck 
word for stupid—it is, of course, quite impossible that the 
master of the house can, in any degree, release himself 
from the necessity of personally attending to his guests. 
He must, however, preside with no more ostentution than 
is absolutely indispensable to the conduct of the cere- 
mony.” 


It seems that in America the silver fork has not 
only succeeded in establishing itself, but has even 
encroached on the province of the spoon :— 


“The ordinary custom among well-bred persons is as 
follows: soup is taken with a spoon. Some foolish fa- 
shionables em a fork! They might as well make use of 
a broomstick. he fish which follows is eaten with a fork, 
a knife should not be used at all. The fork is held in the 
right hand, and a piece of bread in the left. For any dish 
in which cutting is not indispensable, the same arrange- 
ment is correct. When you have upon your plate, before 
the dessert, any thing partially liquid, or any sauces, you 
must not take them up with a knife, but with a piece of 
bread which is to be saturated with the juices,” (lobster 
sauce, for example) “and then lifted to the mouth. If such 
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an article forms part of the dessert, you should eat it with a 
spoon. " 

The following recommendations would hardly be 
needed in England, except at the Guildhall dioner, 
where we once saw a city dignitary with a slice of 
boiled turkey. a partridge, and half a mould of blanc- 
mange upon his plate at once. 


“At dinner avoid taking upon your plate too many 
things at once, One variety of meat and one kind of ve~ 
getable is the maximum. When you take another sort of 
meat, or any dish not properly a vegetable, you always 
change your plate.” 


The English mode of taking wine seems to be 
practised with a refinement worthy of all approba- 
tion :— 
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protracted controversy. The decision was for some time 


jdoubtful, but was finally decided, by acclamation, in fa- 


vour of her pretensions, in consequence of some one having 
observed that she had cut a lemon-pudding at dinner with 
a spoon.” 

At the risk of shocking our fair readers, we must 
give the injunction as to cigars :— 


“As there are mavy very well-bred men who, from 
habit, acquired carly, perhaps while they were at college, 
find it necessary to their comfort to smoke a cigar after 
dinner, a plate having a few cigars, and some bits of 
twisted paper on it, should be placed upon the table, toge- 
ther with a candle. If only one person chooses to smoke, 
the master of the house should by all means accompany 
him, if he can do so without any inconvenience. If seve. 
ral take cigars this is not necessary.” 


These are useful and characteristic injunctions; but 





“Some one who sits near the lady of the house should, | 
immediately upon the removal of the soup, request the 
honour of drinking wine with her, which movement is the| 
signal for all the others. If this is not done, the master of | 
the house should select some lady. He never asks gen- 
tlemen, but they ask him ; this isa refined custom, attended 
to in the best company. 

“If you have drunk with every one at table, and wish | 
more wine, you must wait till the cloth is removed. The| 
decanter is then sent round from the head of the table; 
each person fills his glass, and all the company drinks the 
health of all the company. It is enough if you bow to the 
master and mistress of the house and to your opposite) 
neighbour. 
to open the door for them, and they go into the parlour, the! 
gentlemen remaining to drink more wine.” | 


| 


Ale and porter are rigidly proscribed, on European 
authority, as the ne plus ulira of vulgarity. We pre- 
sume from this that Lord Mulgrave’s novels do not 
enjoy an extended circulation in America, for in one of| 
these a gallant attempt is made to disabuse the public} 
as to beer. ‘Is not that a fashionable novelist oppo- 
site?’ says an exquisite; “well, I'll astonish the 
fellow ;—here bring me a glass of table beer.” What) 
is sti!l worse, the interdict is extended to port. 


“A gentleman should always express his preference for} 
some one sort of wine over others; because as there is| 
always a natural preference for one kind, if you say that} 
you are indifferent, you show you are not accustomed to} 
wines ; your preference should not of course be guided by 
your real disposition. If you are afflicted by nature with 
a partiality for port, you should never think of indulging| 


The only index of choice is fashion, either permanent 
fashion, (if the phrase may be used,) or some temporary 
fashion created by the custom of any individual who hap- 
pens to rule for a season in society. Port was drunk by | 
our ancestors, but George 1V., upon his accession to the} 
regency, announced his royal preference for sherry. It 
has since been fashionable to like sherry. This is what 
we call a permanent fashion.” 


Cardinal Richelieu is said to have detected an ad- 
venturer, Who was passing himself off as a nobleman, 
by his helping himself to olives with a fork; it being 
then comme il faut to use the fingers for that purpose. 
It seems that a lemon pudding is the Shibboleth of 
geatility in Philadelphia :— 


“It once oceurred to me to be present in a small com- 
pany of gentlemen, where the claims of a certain woman 
to be thoroughly bred became the subject of a somewhat 





After this the ladies retire. Some one rises ov 


if Mr. Samuel Slick, of Slickville, speaks truth, the 
late Mr. Abernethy contrived to compress as much 
good advice, and show as much knowledge of Ameri- 
can habits, within the compass of three or four sen- 
tences, as will be found in twice as many pages of 


| the Philadelphia Code of Etiquette :— 


“'The Honourable Alden Gobble was dyspeptic, and he 
suffered great uncasiness after eating, so he goes to Aber- 
nethy for advice.—* What's the matter with you?’ said 
the Doctor—jist that way, without even passing the time 
o’ day with him—* What's the matter with you?’ said 
he. ‘Why,’ says Alden, ‘I presume I have the dyspep- 
y.” ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘I see: a Yankee—swallowed more 
dollars and cents than he can digest.’ * 1 am an American 
citizen,’ says Alden, with great dignity: ‘I am secretary 
to our legation at the Court of St. James’s.” *The devil 
you are!’ said Abernethy: ‘then you'll soon get rid of 
your dyspepsy.’ * 1 don’t see that are inference,’ said Alden; 


|*it don’t follow from what you predicate, at all; it ain’ta 


natural consequence, I guess, that a man should cease to 
be ill, because he is called by the voice of a free and en- 
lightened people to fill an important office.’ (The truth is, 
you could no more trap Alden than you could an Indian, 
He could see other folks’ trail, and made none himself; he 
was a real diplomatist, and I believe our diplomatists are 
allowed to be the best in the world.) ‘ But, I tell you, it 
does follow,’ said the Doctor ; ‘for in the company you'll 
have to keep, you'll have to eat like a Christian.’ 

“ It was an everlasting pity Alden contradicted him, for 
he broke out like one moon-distracted mad. ‘I'll be 
d—d,’ said he, ‘ if ever I saw a Yankee that didn’t bolt 
his food whole like a boa-constrictor. How the devil can 


: you expect to digest food, that you neither take the trouble 
it except in your closet with your chamber door locked.) to dissect, nor the time to masticate. 


It’s no wonder you 
lose your teeth, for you never use them; nor your di- 
gestion, for you overload it; nor your saliva, for you ex- 
pend it on the carpets, instead of your food. it’s dis- 
gusting; it’s beastly. You Yankees load your stomachs 
as a Devonshire man does his cart, as full as it can hold, 
and as fast as he can pitch it with a dung fork, and drive 
off; and then you complain that such a load of compost is 
too heavy for you. Dyspepsy, eh? Infernal guzzling, 
you mean. I'll tell you what, Mr. Secretary of Legation, 
take half the time to eat that you do to drawl out your 
words, chew your food half as much as you do your filthy 
tobacco, and you'll be well in a month.’ ”* 


We have anticipated many of the best suggestions re- 
garding dining in the English works, in the course of 
our remarks on the French and American. We shall 





*“ The Clockmaker, or, the Sayings and doings of 
Samuel Slick, of Slickville,” chap. ix. 
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therefore be brief in our extracts. Two important 
questions are thus disposed of by Mr. Pitt :— 


“ Q. If at dinner or supper, [ ain asked what part of a 
bird or joint of meat I prefer, is it polite to make choice 
of any part which is esteemed a delicacy ?” 

“A, Young persons, when such a question is put to 
them, are, in general, from bashfulness or timidity, too apt 
to use that very common but improper phrase, ‘ Any part 
will do, Sir,’ or ‘I have no choice, Madam,’ when in fact 
they have a preference. To reply in this manner places 
the person to whom they speak in an unpleasant situation, 
and makes him fvel at a loss what to send, and is conse. 
quently the cause of much delay. I must remark, also, 
that from false delicacy, or the ridiculous fear of being 
thought an epicure, you violate truth, one of the brightest 
virtues of the soul. In some instances, to answer in this 
manner may be construed into a little trick or artifice, 
in which you avoid asking for that which you prefer from 
a persuasion that you will consequently be helped to the 
most delicate morsel. And should any one present be 
aware that you have a favourite part, your design will be 
seen through, and you will render yourself contemptible. 
From these observations you will perceive that it is not 
improper to make choice when the question is put to you 
at table, although you ought on no account frequently to 
select the choicest pieces.” 

“Q. If, when I am carving a fowl, any one of the com- 
pany, on being asked, declines naming the part he would 
like, what am I to send him ?” 

“A. In this case, as it is impossible for you to be ac- 
quainted with his wishes, you cannot do wrong in sending 
any part without hesitation.” 


A German writer, one Dr. Franz Kottenkampf, ina 
recent work on England, asserts that it is considered 
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nor daub their fingers with their food. He says they 
may wipe their lips on the tablecloth, but not blow 
their noses with it.’’* 

What we particularly admire in the “ Hints” is 
that our *’Ayycc’ is ever ready to give a reason with 
his rule. Thas :— 


“Fish does not require a knife, but should be divided by 
the aid of a piece of bread. 

“The application of a knife to fish is likely to destroy 
the delicacy of its flavour; besides which, fish sauces are 
often acidulated ; acids corrode steel, and draw from it a 
disagreeable taste. In the North, where lemon or vinegar 
is very generally used for salmon and many other kinds of 
fish, the objection becomes more apparent.” —pp. 28, 9. 


The time has been when such a new-fangled affec- 
tation as that here enforced would have brought a man 
under the suspicion of Jacobinism or worse, ‘ No 
man intending to stand for his country,” (says Miss 
Berry,) ‘or desirous of being popular in it, would 
have permitted his table at his country house to be 
served with three-pronged forks, or his ale to be pre- 
sented but in a tankard, to which every mouth was 
successively to be applied. Sofas conveyed ideas of 
impropriety ; and baths, and every extra attention to 
cleanliness and purity of person were habits by no 
means supposed to refer to superior purity of mind 
or manners.” 

The Petronius of the Salt Market imperatively 
enjoins. 


“ Eat peas with a dessert spoon, and curry also. 
Tarts and puddings are to be eaten with a spoon.” 


We regret to differ from so high an authority, but 





a breach of delicacy for a lady to offer or ask for the 
leg ; and a German critic gravely confirms his coun- 
tryman’s statement by adding that, at the fétes of our) 
highest aristocracy, no part of the chicken but the 
wing is placed upon the table—which was actually 
the case at the celebrated entertainment at Boyle 
Farm. As Mr. Pitt, whose work is more particularly 
addressed to young ladies, nowhere prohibits the leg, 
we think we may venture to say that Dr. Kotten-| 
kampf lies under a mistake. The author of the 
“ Hints” gives the following, on the authority of his 
“Lady of Rank” — 


“Remember that it is the lady who at all times takes pre- 
cedence, not the gentleman. A person led a princess out 
of the room befvre her husband (who was doing the same 
to a lady of lower rank); in his over-politeness he said, 
“ Pardonnez que nous vous precedons,” quite foigetting 
~—" was the princess and not he who led the way.”— 


p. 





This arbiter elegantiarum carefully adds :-— 


“ The comfort of napkins at dinner is too obvious to re- 
quire comment, whilst the expense can hardly be urged as) 
an objection. If there be not any napkins, a man has no) 
alternative but to use the table cloth, unless (as many do) 
he prefer his pocket-handkerchicf—a ueage sufficiently | 
disagreeable.” —p. 26. 


| 
| 


A still more startling use or abuse of tablecloths 
appears to have been common at one period amongst 
young ladies in France: Mrs. Markham, referring to 
a French poem by an author whose naine she sup-| 
presses, states : * He says that ladies should be neat 
in their persons, and keep their nails short; and that 
when at dinner they should not laugh or talk too loud, 


is 


we doubt whether he is right about the curry—we are 
quite sure he is wrong abont the peas—and the spoon 
for tarts and puddings strongly reminds us of our 
schoolboy days. 

So much for Dinners—now turn we to Balls, which 
from Easter to August concentrate all the party-going 
energies of this metropolis. Such indeed is now the 
mania for large parties, or so absorbing the vanity of 
caste, that during the flush of the London season, 
there is no longer a semblance of sociability—nor can 
even pleasure, in and by itself, be deemed the main 
object of pursuit; for we verily believe that if all the 
pleasantest people in town were collected in a room, 
the men and women of “society”? would be restless 
in it unless they could say they were going to the ball 
or concert of the night— 


“Which opens to the thousand happy few 
An earthly Paradise of or-molu.” 


* A curious old French tract, entitled ““ La Contenance 


|de la Table,” was reprinted in 1816 for the exclusive use 
of the inembers of the Roxburghe Club. The following 


tanza is a fair sample of the style :— 
“ Enfant tiens cecy en entente, 
Fermement dedans ton couraige, 
Le residu de ton potaige, 
Jamais a aultray ne presente.” 

Judging from the style of the injunctions, we should 
conceive that this poct and the one quoted by Mrs. Mark- 
ham in her excellent manual on the Histury of France 
must have been contemporaries. 

+ England and France, &c. part ii. p. 40. The period 
to which the accomplished authoress alludes is the early 
part of the reign of George the Third. 
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AND ETIQUETTE. 


Until within a recent period it was otherwise in| quently ifhe were to leave it accidentally behind him. In- 
Paris ; except on certain grand oceasions, the mass of| deed, no man should suffer himself to carry a hat, until 
people comme il faut were broken into coteries, jhe feels himself thoroughly at ease without it.” 


amongst which there was no recognised inferiority, 


There is much admirable delicacy in the following 


so that a man of fashion could afford to say that he|jaxime:— 





was not acquainted with the Duke of or was not 
invited to Madame de *s ball. But all this ap- 
pears to have been changing since the happy and 
glorious revolution of July (as they nickname a 
change of dynasty which has proved equally injuri- 
ous to government, taste, morals, and society), and 





“When a woman is standing in a quadrille, though not 


engaged in dancing, a man not acquainted with her partner 
should not converse with her. As this prevents the other 
from talking to her himself, it is extremely indelicate, and 
obliges the other to feel unpleasantly, and such an one would 
not be censurable, if he were to interrupt the conversation, 


Paris is at present in a fair way to imitate London in if it were long continued, and to turn his back upon the in. 
the very particular in which the example should be |iruder. Where this third person is known to both parties, 
shunned.* The French and English books, however, |to join for a short time in colloquy with both is obvious to 
are brief on the subject of the ball. The Code Civile |no objection. 


teaches little more than that the invitation should be 


“A young man, when he goes to balls, should make a 


given eight days beforehand, and that a man had |pointof dancing frequently : if he does not, he will not be 
better not accept it unless he can dance,—that ball-|very welcome. You may be sure you were not invited 
givers should take care to get partners for the ladies, |there merely to lean against the wall, and * wait for supper.’ 
and that ball-goers will do well to dance with the old | When you have retired from a quadrille, you should remain 


and ugly occasionally,—that public balls are to be 
sedulously avoided, and that at the masked balls of 
the Opera in particular, the freshness is factitious, the 
masks deceitful, the wit contraband, and the corsets 
padded. The last observation has, it seems, been 


with the woman you danced with until she is provided 
‘with another partner. She will probably desire you not 
to remain, but to dance with another ; but, of course, you 
prefer to converse with her. 


“If you ask a woman to dance with you, and she is 


engaged, do not prefer a request for her hand at the next 


verified by the Dey of Algiers, who is quoted as com- |.01 after that, because she may be engaged for that also, and 
plaining that when he buys what Miss Pardoe calls |¢,, many more ; and you would have to run through a long 


an Odalique” in Paris he gets nothing but a bundle |; 


ist of interrogatories, which would be absurd and awk- 


of clothes. : - : ward. If she declines for the next set, simply beg to name 
The American work is inore than usually copious | the earliest dance for which she is not engaged, and render 
upon the subject of balls, and, with the exception of | yourself very punctually to fulfil your engagement.” 


an oecasional borrowing from the French, apparently 


We recommend no one to follow this advice who is 


crigioal. The following paragraph, for example, is not quite sure of his ground. The best rebuff to an 


evidently addressed to a trading nation, for in no other 


interrogator of the above description was given by a 


— there exist so decided a wish to keep clear of pretty London débutante of last season: “I can put 
ee you down for the thirteenth, but I shall only dance 
“ The advantage of limiting the issue of cards to a week | four more.” 


in advance of the appointed evening is, that you are thus 
unable to avoid the introduction of a numeral date, the 
appearance of which, in any of the communications of 
the society gives a mercantile air to it, which is mighty 
offensive. To be sure, you may avoid this, when the pe- 
riod is longer, by designating the intended evening as such | 
an evening of next week ; but the form is unusual. I have | 
seen cards by which persons were invited to a dance, and the 
day fixed by the appalling phrase, ‘ Monday, the 10th inst.!’ 
One felt tempted to take up a foolscap sheet and reply, 
* Madam, yours of the Ist inst. duly came to hand, &c.’” 


The Philadelphian continues :-— 
“When that long and anxiously desiderated hour, the 


hour of supper, has arrived, you select some lady, and re- 
quest leave to hand her up, or down, to the supper-table. 
You remain with her while she is at the table, seeing that 
she has all she desires, and then conduct her back to the 
dancing-rooms. ‘There are usually two or three dances 
after supper. When you have reposited her safely, you 


return.” 


Innumerable are the topics yet remaining—letters, 


It seems that balls are much earlier at Philadelphia appointments, presents, concerts, dejeuners, suppers, 


than might have been supposed from a passage for- 
merly quoted as to the dinner hour. 


duels, marriages, christenings, funerals, &c. &c. &c., 
but we have hardly space remaining to glance at one, 
perhaps the most comprehensive it is well possible to 


‘ Peet ents ~ beanbag ts — discuss; namely, conversation, including flattery and 
a“ rc . . . . . 

ct eet - & aioe iundinhem, ten young compliments, which, in the Italian and French works, 

. have each sub-sections devoted to them. If the art 


man, however, on his first entrance into society, should re- 
solve to throw himself into the most trying circumstances al 
once, he had better make a point of going to dances early, 
that is, between half-past eight and nine o'clock, when 


of pleasing by talking were teachable by rules, M. 
Gioja would long ago have taught it to his country- 
men, for never was subject more elaborately discuss- 


there will be but few persons in the rooms. He should |ed; but the utmost rules ever did, or ever can do, for 
enter alone, and present himself to the mistress of the |the student of an art, is to point out the faults he is 
house with ease and calmness, not carrying a hat in his|most likely to commit, and enable him to fix the true 
hand for the first winter, as he would feel embarrassed subse- | standard of excellence upon which his thoughts must 





* Miss Berry (England and France, part ii. p. 144) says 
that great assemblies, crowded balls, and dinners of forty 
people, came in with the Restoration, and that a reaction 
was beginning when she wrote. Since that period (1831) 





unceasingly be bent. For conversation, above all 
things, a host of natural qualifications are requisite, 
fancy, memory, impressibility, quickness of percep- 
tion, clearness of thought, fluency of expression, 
manner, voice, tact—and though each of these is im- 


the tide has turned again. provable by study, not one amongst them can be con- 
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ferred or created by it. Jekyll and Conversation) London would not miss me for a fortnight or so, I 
Sharpe are said to lon kept day-books in which, at! slipped quietly away to Dover, with my wife and little 
the most active period of their lives, they made re-| son, and his attendant, on the 10th of August last. 
ular entries of the good things they had heard or re-|On the ensuing Sunday afternoon, about two o’clock, 
ated during the day ; yet we incline to think that the you might have seen me perched upon the summit 
would-be humourist or anecdote-monger who should of Shakspeare’s Cliff, gazing from that silent, cele- 
attempt to rival either of them by journalising would brated eminence, through the clear air, at the outline 
find himself exceedingly mistaken in the end. Sheri- of the French coast, dim in the distance. Never had 
dan, again, according to Mr. Moore, was accustomed | seen it before, and many things did the sight of it 
sedulously to think over and polish the bon-mols suggest tome. Upwards of thirty years had I lived 
which were to electrify the House of Commons or in the world, without having seen more of it—I am 
the dinner-table: but no inference can be more unfair almost ashamed to write it dowu—than England, 
or illogical than that his brilliant sallies were all the Wales (where I was born), and Scotland. Never had 
result of labour—a sort of firework exhibition pre- I been so near France—our ancient professed enemy, 
pared beforehand and let off at the fitting moment for our present equivocal friend—and shall I lose this op- 
the display. The truth is, most men of genius spend portunity, thought I, as I discerned the Calais packet 
half their time in day-dreaming about the art or sub- like a little hissing tea-kettle making its way for Do- 
ject in which they are interested or excel. The painter ver, of placing my foot upon Monsieur’s territory— 
is peopling space with the forms that are to breathe and that, too, at ancient Calais; of hearing foreign 
on his canvass ; the poet is murmuring the words that people speaking a foreign language in a foreign place 
are to burn along his lines: if you meet a crack par- —even if it be for but a day—of seeing, in short, how 
liamentary debater in the street, it is three to one that they carry on the war '—Hem!—To Calais will I 
you catch / repeat, Mr. Speaker, or, 1am free to confess, verily go on the morrow hy the eight o’clock boat, if 
Sir, as you pass; and the gay diner-out, the sparkling I am alive and well,—and my wife will part with me, 
conversationalist, ** the man of wit and pleasure about without fearing that her Majesty would have born 
town,” has the look of being engaged in colloquies another loyal subject, during our brief absence, on my 
as unreal as the supper of the Barmecide, and no account ;—nay, peradventure my wife would choose 
doubt provides himself with rich materials for society to accompany me ; and if she does, | am sure my little 
by thus exciting his fancy and then following its flow. | son sha’n’t be left behind—and then his maid must go 
If he happened to be also adramatic writer, he would —whew ! here was a regular affair upon my hands all 
simply be pursuing his vocation by setting down what|at once! Diis sic visum. My wife (I shame to say it), 
Tom Paine — adopted the same practice) used to was the only one of the four that could speak French 
call his ** bolting thoughts” as they arose. It would|—bah! that was bad, certainly ; then there were the 
seem, then, that Mr. Moore has mistaken a trick or usual train of désagremens—searching, and register- 
habit common to a class, for a peculiarity characteris- ing, and so forth :—but my mind was made up, and 
tic of the man; and some of the authors before us, could not easily be turned from this greater enter- 
— on his mistake and misapplying his autho- prise. 
rity, would fain lead their readers to believe that they Monday the 14th August opened calmly and beau- 
may go and do likewise (¢. ¢. like Sheridan or Jekyll) tifully. The sea seemed smooth as a polished mirror 
if they would. It is this doctrine we are most anxious —a sight that not a little comforted me on account of 
to protest against. There may be no great harm in my companions, as we passed along the shingly shore 
encouraging young ladies to kiss their hands from |a little after seven o’clock, on our way to the harbour, 
balconies or young gentlemen to eat gooseberry pie where, lo! ‘wo steamers were making sputtering and 
with a spoon, and we apprehend little danger from the smoking preparations for starting—one an English 
threatened inroad of silver forks and napkins into re- boat, the other the French mail-packet. 
gions hitherto unconscious of them; but we deprecate + Sare,”’ said, in a low tone, the captain or steward 
all attempts to extend the breed of village Jekylls or of the latter, stepping up to us as we approached— 
convert our mute inglorious Sheridans iuto talking « if you shall go with me—bien !—we shall take you 
ones. for five shilling—the oter charge you ten shilling— 
and, certainement!—we shall be there one half hour 
| firs-—Sare ! we carry the maille!”’ he added, with an 
From Blackwood's Magazine. ‘important air. 
CALAIS. * No—I—I think,” said I, hesitating—“1 think 
I——" 


* Beautiful boat, sare! mi ladi, ver fine boat ” 





MY ADVENTURES, PLEASURES, AND RMBARRASSMENTS— | 








THITHER, THERE, AND BACK.* 
BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 
London, Sept., 1837. 


Dear Curistopner,—Conceiving that at that par- 
ticular time of the year, and juncture of public affairs, 





* We are assured by our quaint correspondent—and we 
believe him—that nothing is set down in his paper, even 
to the minutest details, that did not actually occur to him 
in his brief trip to Calais. It were to be wished that our 
numberless tourists were equally faithful—and observant. 
—C.N. 





We passed on to make inquiries into the real state 
of the question as to fares; and I soon found that the 
Frenchman had taken the great liberty to tell me a 
‘greater lie; for the English boat charged only five 
shillings instead of ten shillings; and her Captain 
seemed such a hearty thorough-going Englishman, 
that forthwith we stepped down the accommodation- 
ladder—and were soon on our way, having the start 
of the Frenchman, who did not follow for several 
|minetes. Our Captain was wroth enough when I in- 
formed him of the attempted imposition of his rival. 
i*Oh, sir’? said he, “if you'll believe me, those 
Frenchmen are the biggest liars ever made! Many 
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and many’s the passenger they've done me out of in 
that way.” 

** And—hem !—how many have you, Captain, done 
them out of !—Eh! you understand ?”” 

* None, sir—never !—honour bright !”’ he answered 
with a serious air—and | believed him. At length 
we beheld Monsieur coming out of the harbour; and 
I began to feel a little curious to see which was the 
better sailer—union-jack, or tri-colour. 

* Which is the quicker boat?” I asked the Cap- 
tain, as we both stood looking over the stern at our 
companion. 

** Why—much about the same; perhaps—if there 
is any difference, certainly—why, sometimes one has 
it, and sometimes the other, you see !” 

* Which will get to Calais first to-day, d’ye think ?”* 

“ Why, we shall—not a doubt of it. Monsieur 
won't fetch up ¢his start, any how—let him puff and 
blow as hard as he likes !” 

* His is a very good-looking boat, eh ?”’ 

* Ay, ay—no doubt; all outside, though—like all 
the French! Our inside and engines are five times 
the strength of his. His boat is just fit for this sort 
of thing; but I'd go round the world in mine!” 

For about twelve miles the two boats preserved the 
same relative distance ; and I felt a kind of school- 
boy’s interest in standing and watching our competi- 
tor—whom, by and by, 1 regretted to see certainly 
beginning to gain upon us. By the time that we were 
about two-thirds on our way, the fellow had posi- 
tively got up to us. 

* Ah, Captain—'tis no use; we're overmatched ; 
I'm afraid the tri-colour is rather too much for the 
union-jack 7 

* Tri-colour a match for the union-jack? Not it? 
and none knows it better than she, or she’s had a 
mighty lot of licking without learning her lesson !” he 
added with a disdainful air. 

* But still I’m afraid that on ¢his occasion 

“If she does get in first it’s because we don’t try 
it on with her. I don’t care a button which gets into 
harbour first. What does it signify? I never took 
the trouble to race with her!” 

This might be; but shortly afterwards he sauntered 
carelessly forwards, and in passing, evidently whis- 
pered something to the engine-man below—and we 
certainly a little increased our speed. 
observed the Captain looking occasionally with af- 
fected indifference at his rival—somewhat stimulated, 
nevertheless, by the interest his passengers appeared 
to take in what looked uncommonly like a race be- 
tween the two boats. But ‘twas of no use—Monsieur 
gradually passed us! His triumph, however, was of 
short duration; for as soon as ever the mist, which 
had come over us suddenly, and completely hid the 
French coast from sight, began to clear away, lo! 
Monsieur was seen to have ron himself a-ground, 
having mistaken his course in the mist, and, it might 
be in the eagerness of the race, omitted to sound as 
he went on; through the which negligence we also 
were within a hair’s breadth of incurring the like 
mishap :—but a vigorous effort—the helm ported— 
the lead in the water every half minute, got us out of 
our danger—and we left our friend to enjoy his novel 
and interesting position at his leisure. So that, after 








all, we got first into harbour, our Captain carelessly 
hinting something about superior sailing. 
The mist melted away suddenly—and then we 
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found ourselves making direct for Calais harbour, 
running along, at about a quarter of a mile’s distance, 
a low sandy shore, with no signs of human existence. 
Calais lies low and far in; it has rather a pretty ap- 
pearance from the sea. The pier, which is narrow, 
and of wood, comes out about a mile, making an ex- 
cellent entrance to the harbour. There were two or 
three well-dressed men standing at its extremity, one 
of whom shot a gull as we passed, which fell into the 
water within a few feet of me. 

After paying our fare to the steward (L. 1 for all of 
us), | obtained from him a little French silver—some 
five-frane pieces, franes, and half-francs, as ammuni- 
|tion with which to open the campaign. 

** May IL ask, sir, where you’re going to put up at 
Calais.” said he, “as you’ve never been in France 
before ?”’ 

* Ah, by the way, that is a question. Why, really, 
what would you advise me to do? I’ve made no 
arrangements whatever! What hotel ?” 

“ Why, sir, there are plenty of hotels; there’s the 


| Hotel Bourbon, and Dessein’s, and Meurice’s, and 


Quilliaeq’s, and Roberts’ English Hotel—all good 
ones.” 

**[ should prefer a French one, as I want to see as 
much of the French style of doing things as I can in 
a few hours.” 

“Then Quilliaeq’s is a very genteel, comfortable 
family hotel, sir,—quite first rate ;”’ and upon it I 
decided. * And now, sir, you’ll see a great hubbub 
when we land,” he continued. “I suppose, in course, 
you speak French !” 

** Why—not, perhaps, exactly—that is, not fluently, 
you understand—hem !”” The fact was that I could 
not speak twenty words in French. 

* Well, well, sir, it don’t mach signify, for they, 
most of them, speak English—but see, we're coming- 
to. What luggage have you on board, sir?” 

“Only that carpet-bag with our night-things—I 
brought as little as possible.” 

“ That's right, sir. You must leave it on deck, 
sir, and the Commissioner will fetch it for you in 
about an hour’s time. When you’re going ashore, 
and a lot of people are shouting out and jabbering to 





you, only call out, * Quilliacg /’ and you'll not be 
troubled any more. You'll see a man in a blue 


By and by I/smock, who'll come and lead you away—he is M. 


Quilliaeq’s servant.” 

By this time we had got alongside; an accommo- 
dation ladder was thrust down ; forthwith, a military- 
looking personage with a brisk, important air, leaped 
upon deck, spoke rapidly in French to the Captain, 
and remained at the foot of the ladder where we as- 
cended. Sure enough we did eucounter a strange 
clamour—not a word could I understand ; so, follow- 
ing the steward’s advice, | called out with an impera- 
tive air, ** Quilliaeq !’’ It was just as he had said. A 
man in a blue smock came instantly forward, touched 
his hat, exclaiming, as my wife told me, ** 1 am from 
M. Quilliaeq, sir—follow, if you please !’’ and in a 
twinkling we all stood upon French ground. Follow- 
ing our guide, and flanked by id genes in military 
costume,—a glazed, sugar-loaf shaped black cap, 
green dress, with a belt and small sword—who kept 
his eye constantly upon us, we marched—I, my wife, 
child, and servant, to the passport-office, about thirt 
yards’ distance from the spot on which we had land- 





ed. I fancied myself under arrest, as, in point of 
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fact, we were for the time being. . Into the ** bureau” 
we entered forthwith, and were arranged before three 
gentlemen with great books opened before them. 

“ Vous étes Anglais ?”’ inquired one of them. 

* Oui, Monsieur,” I answered, confidently enough. 

* Votre nom et designation ?”’ 

I gave my Christian name and surname, which he 
wrote down. 

* Quel age avez vous ?”’ 

I told him—down it went. 

** Votre profession, Monsieur ?”’ 

Observing me hesitate as to the proper answer, he 
added, in English, ** Sare, what are you ?” 

My wife gave me the word, and he noted it down 
with rather a more courteous air than he had before 
exhibited. 

* Votre femme,” pointing to them severally, * en- 
fant, domestique, Monsieur ?”’ 

* Oui, oui!” 

‘« Sare, your passport, if you pliz!” 

I told him that we neither had nor required one; 
on which he bowed politely, motioned us to the door, 
and we sallied forth, once more at our liberty, attend- 
ed only by M. Quilliacq’s emissary, who walked 
before us in silence. It was now about eleven o'clock, 
and the day was bright and cheering. I felt in an 
entirely new scene—nothing English or English- 
like about us. The curious antique entrance-gate, 
celebrated by Hogarth,—the appearance of the houses 
—the narrow streets, with uo flags—the strange as- 
pect of the shops, with inscriptions and sign-boards 
all in French—the rapid unintelligible pronunciation 
of the same language on all sides of us—the women 
without any bonnets, but all in snowy prim-looking 
eaps, and little blue cloaks; then a swarthy soldier 
of the line in green jacket and red trousers. Yes, 
here we were in Calais—old Calais; it sounded big, 
but we were unquestionably now in a foreign coun- 
try (!) And it was just as | had been remarking the 
rolls of bread a yard and a half long, or so, in a 
baker’s shop, that it occurred to me, for the first time, 
to enquire into the state of our financial affairs. Cer- 
tainly | had managed them with signal prudence ; for 
L.3, 10s. was positively all we had about us. My 
wife was in consternation; I rather nonplussed. 





EfugyecmrS2.* 
«Really. Mr. . this is excessively provok- 
ing! But it’s just like you! It’s always so! 


You're fit for nothing but to sit poring over your 
stupid books—what’s to become of us? [’ll never— 
—no, never! trust money matters to you any more,” 
&e. &e. &e. I felt that I deserved it all; so I suf- 
fered in silence. I might certainly as easily as not 
have put a L.5 or L.10 note into my pocket before 
quitting Dover; but as my wife said, 1 had not wit 
enough to think of it! So I walked by her side with 
a penitent foolish air. 

We neither of us could guess on what scale our 
expenses were likely to be; and I felt rather flustered 
as we were ushered into the large old-fashioned 
** Hotel Quilliacq,”” where we were instantly attended 
by Monsieur and Madame, and one or two of their 
household. We were shown at once into a suit of 
apartments on such an extensive and handsome scale 
as made me instinctively thrust my hands into my 
pocket, to ascertain that even my precious little store 





* Eurip. Pheeniss. 





was safe. Moved by what I was there reminded of 
I contrived to find some objection (!) to the rooms, 
that were being exhibited to us, and we were shown 
up to others, certainly somewhat inferior, but still 
exceedingly comfortable, and rather elegantly fur- 
nished—a sitting-room and two bed-rooms, en swife. 
These we chose. 

Madame ne desire-t-elle rien ?’’ inquired the 
waiter, obsequiously, as we sat down. My wife told 
me the nature of his inquiries, and at my request, in- 
formed him, that as we had just come off the sea, a 
little cogniac, some water, and a few biscuits would 
satisfy our present necessities. ‘And vat vill you 
dine, sare—and when vill you have, sare?” he in- 
quired—for, observing me incapable of addressing him 
in his own language, he began to murder mine. But 
I was delighted, and inquired, ** What have you?” 
He presently produced a bill of fare, and after due con- 
sideration, we determined on having, first, a sole, with 
a very fine long name ; secondly, a fricandeau ; thirdly, 


a roast fowl; fourthly, a sweet omelette; a pint of 


vin ordinaire (7. e. weak red ink), and a bottle of 
Champagne—Sillery—all to be ready by five o’clock. 
Thus charged, he withdrew ; and I took the opportu- 
nity again to count my store, and curse my folly. 
There it was—L. 3, 10s. 6d.—but we intended to re- 
turn at eight on the ensuing morning ; yet there was 
the fare back to pay out of it, which would leave us 
about L. 2, 7s. to meet all contingencies! It might 
be enough ; but how did we know the rate at which 
we should be charged—the imposition that might be 





attempted ? 

* What is to be done, Mr. ?” inquired my 
wife. 

Why,’ I replied, after a puzzled pause, * do you 
think we could ascertain beforehand what they charge 


for the rooms and dinner?” 

* Nonsense! nonsense! It would be beggarly toa 
degree.” 

** Well, then, why not tell them our real situation 
—the oversight I have committed ?”’ 

* Poh! They would think us—impostors! espe- 
cially, by the way, when they see the immense quan- 
tity of luggage we have broughi—a carpet-bag not 
a third filled !’’ 

Certainly that was a clincher; but nevertheless, 
after looking for a few moments in my wife's anxious 
face, I could not help bursting out a-laughing. 

«Indeed, Mr. , it’s no laughing matter, I can 
tell you.” 

At that moment, after a tap at the door, entered the 
Commissionaire, a gentlemanly-looking person, who, 
with a polite bow, came up to me and said, * Sare, if 
you plizz, your key.” 

“Eh! my key! Pardonnez—my key? 
What key ?”’ I inquired, infinitely surprised. 

* Oh, sare,” he replied, smiling, “it is the key of 
your luggage, at the bureau—to be search ig 

** Oh—bien! I understand,” I answered, much re- 
lieved—surrendered the key, and he withdrew. ‘To 
return to my money, or rather my want of money. I 
would at that moment have paid fifty per cent. inte- 
rest for the loan of a L. 5 note till that time on the 
next day. Suddenly it occurred to me, that if I could 
find out the Captain of the steambvat he might be in- 
clined to assist me in this—to me not laughable— 
emergency ; for though he had never seen me till that 
morning, I could take him, immediately on my return 





Why ? 
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to Dover, to my lodgings, and repay him with inte-; With a Joud “ hem !” I looked every one I metin the 


rest whatever sam he might choose to advance vs. 
Forth I sallied on the errand, and after some difficulty 
found my way to the steam-boat, on which, however, 
there was only an old man scouring the deck ; and he 
informed me that he knew neither where the Captain 
was, nor When he would return. That was gratifying ! 

I had nothing for it but to return to the hotel, and 
trust that something would turn up in our favour. 
Let the worst come of it—’twas but stopping at Ca- 
lais till I could receive a remittance from London; 
for though we had sufficient funds at Dover, they 
were accessible to none but ourselves ; but then, again, 
there were reasons why I did not think it prudent 
to delay our return to England. ‘Thus situated, how- 
ever, I began to feel as if I had no right to be at Ca- 
Jais! as if I could not pay my way!! How infi- 
nitely vexatious !—the first time I had ever been on 
the continent(/ )—with so many novel and interesting 
objects and feelings without and within—so much to 
observe,—to see, hear, and think of ; at Catarts—old 
Calais, so fraught with historic recollections and as- 
sociations to an Englishman, moreover, with only a 
few hours at his command, and to be thus crippled 
in the sinews of war—but, positively, there is my re- 
doubtable vavazanges! Welcome, thou bluff English- 
man in this quaint strange land ! 

“Ah, Captain, how d’ye do again?” I exclaimed, 
approaching him, as he stepped out of a dusky liqueur 
shop. 

Well, sir, what d’ye think of Calais? Rum town, 
an’t it, sir ?”’ 

“ Very—very! But—a—a—Captain,” I added, 
lowering my voice, **do you know I’ve been down to 
the steam-boat on purpose to see you; I’m very un- 
pleasantly situa ag 

“Eh, sir? what? In trouble already sir? why, 
what's the matter, sir ?”’ 

“Simply this—I’m almost ashemed to tell you, 
Captain—butI was fool enough not to bring sufficient 
money with me.” He burst out a-laughing. 

* Lord, sir, is that all? Never you mind, sir; I'll 
take care of you, never fear it! I’!l be if a fel- 
low countryman shall get into trouble out of old Eng- 
land for the want of a pound or two—what d’ye 
want, sir? I’ve plenty !” 

I brought forward my budget in no time—would 
our Chancellor of the Exchequer were equally prompt, 
simple, and faithful ! 

“Oh Lord, sir, you needn’t fear, you'll have quite 
enough—how can you spend what you have betwixt 
this and eight o’clock to-morrow morning, unless to 
be sure you're a-going to live like a Lord, and buy 
jim-cracks and that sort of thing It can’t be, nohow. 
But, hows’ever— whatever you're short of, I’ll let you 
have—with pleasure! I’ll be with you in the morn- 
ing a quarter before eight—at Quilliacq’s—and set 
you all smooth and straight, if you want it—depend 
on’t, sir!” 

* Thank you, Captain! Ill remember your kind- 
ness—that you shall find. Whatever you lend me, 
you can be repaid within ten minutes poe landing 
at Dover. I have ——— Cottage, and you can go or 
send a man with me.” 

“ Pshaw, sir, I an’t afraid to trust a gentleman. 
Hillo, my hearty,” addressing a man who approached, 
* how are you all ?’’ and hastily taking leave of me, 
we went different ways. I felt “myself again.” 








‘face, and with a sort of an air, scrutinised all the 
‘shops. IJ re-entered Quilliaeq’s with far more confi- 
‘dence than I had originally entered it. It was a large 
hotel with an immense number of windows, each 
having heavy shutters, painted a faded green colour. 
It stood between two small and rather inferior streets, 
into both of which it had an entrance—but not such 
an eatrance as such an hotel would have had in Eng- 
land. You would have thought yourself going by 
the back-door into a kind of wharf or warehouse-yard. 
On entering, you found yourself in a kind of square, 
each side of which consisted of the hotel offices. 

Having taken a little “ cogniac’”’ and water, and a 
biscuit, we issued forth to explore the town. The 
Commissionare whom we met at the door, advised us 
to go first to the church; and he politely mystified 
us, in very broken English, with directions to go first 
to the right—then to the lefi—then again to the right, 
and so forth, till, lo!—l’église! Of course we im- 
mediately lost our way; but my wife’s inquiries set 
us right. Then wrong again—again recourse to my 
wife ;—once more at fault;—but now, a little nettled 
at having to depend so absolutely upon her superior 
powers, | resolved to try my own resources. 

** Mademoiselle,” said I, to a cheerful-looking de- 
cent young woman whom we met, in our extremity, 
“sil vous plait—hem !—montrez-moi—the way to 
the—the church—église ?” 

**Ah—bien! bien! Je comprends! II faut,” &c. 
&c. ‘*Monsieur—a la main gauche—droite—les Ram- 
parts—voila—l’église !” 

* Ma fille, je vous remerciez,” I stammered, not 
having caught above a word or two ; and turning with 
an air of vexation to my wife, I told her she might 
ask the remainder of our way about Calais herself. I 
seemed to have become suddenly tongue-tied—I, too, 
who find no lack of words at home—hem! For the 
thousandth time I deplored the folly that had led me 
always to disregard the study of the French lan- 
guage ! 

At length, however, we reached the church. Its 
exterior has nothing worth notice, or unlike a similar 
structure in England. Men and women were busily 
scouring one side of the church (there is no gallery) ; 
while, at the upper extremity, on plain rush-bottomed 
chairs, were a number of men and women—princi- 
pally the former, and of the inferior sort—kneeling, 
their hands with prayer-books resting on the backs of 
the chairs, their faces directed towards the altar and 
the shrines of particular saints—in silent prayer. A 
tall feeble old man, in a cocked hat and long thread- 
bare blue greatcoat, over which was thrown a belt, 
with a sword, and with a walking-stick, a 
us soon after our entrance, and began, in a low tone, 
to point out to us the various objects—shrines, images, 
pictures, &c. Before the first shrine was a small tri- 
angular table, with a number of spikes, on which 
were stuck wax candles, of different sizes, burning— 
some burnt out—and which, I found, were offerings to 
the grim-looking saint before whom they were placed. 
God forbid that I should feel disposed to turn any 
one’s religious observances into ridicule, especially 
where one’s curiosity had been so civilly and freely 
gratified, but really I cannot help intimating how pain- 
fully absurd many things appeared, especially the 
tawdry tinsel and trumpery with which each saint’s 





niche—and even the altar—was apparelled! Madame 
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Tassaud’s exhibition, though of a somewhat similar|his feet in large list shoes—his countenance wearing 
matériel, contained nothing half so paltry. They in-|a languid and not over-good-natured expression. Be- 
finitely amused my little son, however, who accom-| fore he had opened his lips, I felt certain that he was 
panied us, and—he was only two years old—was so/|a fellow-countryman ; and I was not inistaken, for 
struck with the queer objects about him, that, while | he presently exclaimed to a gentleman near him,— 
in the midst of the kneeling devotees, he exclaimed |** Well! the Whigs have eanght it prettily in the 
irreverently enough, “Oh! look, papa! mamma! counties—eh ? Ah! you don’t half like it, I see. 
look!” Every eye was instantly directed, for a|Ha, ha, ha!” with a grim leer. He soon satisfied 
moment, towards the heretic little Koglishman.—As/me that he was an arrant Tory; and being myself 
we passed one quarter of the church, we saw a fat/ somewhat that way inclined, I contrived to get into 
woman quitting the confessional, the priest, tall and | conversation with him, and told him all the latest 
stately, presently following her, in canonicals. He/election news, at which he was greatly delighted. 
passed us with a solemn air, and on reaching the, We agreed in every topic we touched. Before I left, 
front of the high altar, opposite which was placed a) he had got into a great debate with a fierce, raffish- 
chair, he deliberately kneeled on it for a moment or looking semi-militaire—a Frenchman—eoncerning the 
two, looked earnestly at the figure of the Virgin, | relative advantages of republicanism and monarchy, 
crossed himself, and withdrew. which latter the Frenchman, with an excited air, pro- 
The church is worth seeing ; not so much, however, nounced to be utterly unsuited for the genius of the 
on account of the intrinsic value or interest of any of French, as J gathered from the Englishman’s answer, 
the objects it contains, as for the illustration it sup-/and from my wife, who was, as usual, my interpre- 
plies of the genius, the spirit, and character of the | ter. On returning to our hotel, just as we entered 
Roman Catholic religion. Our ancient guide had the street in which it was, my wife’s foot unfortu- 
whispered to us, in French and broken English, ex-|mately dislodged a stone, and her stocking was in- 
planations of what he pointed out, none of which [/stantly covered with muddy water. Here was a 
had understood. The objects had explained them-|dilemma! ‘These were the only stockings she had 
selves. On quitting the church I gave him a frane, | brought with her; and, low as were our funds, it 
and he was abundantly satisfied. We then bent our| Was evidently necessary that I should get her another 
steps towards the Ramparts, and a very pleasant pro-| Pair. I was forthwith despatched upon that errand. 
menade they afforded. ‘They are a kind of slope,| After peering about for a suitable shop, I found one 
containing three parallel walks of nearly a mile in|!" the market square. A prettyish girl, about eighteen 
length, each about three feet higher than the other, | OF twenty, sat behind the counter sewing. y Imagine 
and separated by garden hedges, with numerous plots, ™y awkwardness, for I did not know the French for 
of flowers, and benches. They commanded an ex-|Stocking, : 
tensive view of the sea and surrounding country,| ‘* Mademoiselle,” | commenced, calmly enough,— 
which, however, was rather flat and uninteresting. |“ S’il vous plait—je besoin—humph '!—a pair of—ot 
After remaining there a short time, we returned to the voila ” poking with my stick a pair of stockings that 
hotel ; and foreseeing that the time would hang rather bung in the window. She took them down, and said 
heavily on our hands—as there is really scarcely any | Something that I could not understand. . 
thing at Calais to feed the curiosity of professed sight-| ‘* Oui—oui,” I replied, at a venture,—* petite! 
seers—we ordered dinner to be ready at four, instead Pour une dame, ma femme! : 
of five o’clock. This done, we walked to the har-|  “* Je vous remerciez, Monsieur, je comprends 
bour, where we passed garrulous groups of fish- | bien 3” and she forthwith opened several packets 
women, all in spruce white caps, and with long heavy | containing ladies’ stockings, silk, cotton, plain, and 
gold, or gold-looking ear-rings, and presently beheld | Worked. ress ma! 
a knot of French sailors quarrelling with those on| “ How much?” I inquired, pointing at once to my 
board of a Dutch vessel. Such a strange nasal and | purse, and a pair of silk stockings. : 
guttoral hubbub! _** Neuf franes, Monsieur!” | could only grin, for I 
We then walked along the pier, which is of wood, did not know what she said. Spreading some silver 
and very narrow. As we sauntered along it, enjoying | ©" the counter, I motioned her to count out the requi- 
the brisk sea-breeze, we were rather surprised to see | Site sum—to my alarm, seven shillings and sixpence! 
about twenty boys and men bathing, and swimming I shook my head. She smiled good-naturedly, and 
to and fro, directly in sight of every one that passed got me a pair of common cotton stockings, counting 
along the pier. On reaching the extremity of it, we out, at the same time, two shillings. But that was 
found about a dozen people sitting round it. Soon,@8% much under the mark. I foresaw that my wife 
after I had taken a vacant place, a stupendous Ger-| would never have put on such coarse things. Again 
man—as he proved to be—well dressed, opened his)! shook my head and pat aside the articles. ; 
closed eyes upon me with a drowsy air, and then) “ Ah!” she exclaimed, good-naturedly, * Vous 






























slightly leaning against me (!) with a sort of stupid 
nonchalance, crossed his hands over his corpulent 
paunch, and presently began to snore aloud! I looked 
at my wife in wonder. A young and elegant French 
girl, who had watched the performance of the Ger- 
man, looked at us, and burst out a-laughing, in which 
I heartily joined, and shifted my position. The man- 
mountain, meantime, seemed surprised that his sup- 
port was gone, but soon closed his sluggish eyes 
again, and fell a-snoring. Immediately opposite sat 
an elderly gentleman, evidently suffering from gout— 
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étes Anglais? Sare, 1 speak non ver bad Anglais. 
Vil you avez, Monsieur, some scoshtrid ?” 

« Eh, ma fille! ecoshtrid, what is that?” 

“ Scoshtrid, voila!’ unfolding another packet. 

“Ah, bien!’ I sighed, adding, in despair, » Ma 
fille, je suis, a l"hotel Quilliaeq. Wiil you come avec 
moi, and la dame will choose pour herself?” 

* S’il vous plait, Monsieur,” she repliect, after a 
little hesitation; and beckoning to an old woman to 
come from within and take her place, she threw a 





very shabby old green cloak over her shuulders, put 
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her packages of stockings under her arm, and whether 
| would or not, though I once or twice quickened my 
pace to throw her into the rear, walked cheek by jow!l 
with me all the way to my hotel, endeavouring, at 
the same time, to converse with me. She skipped 
nimbly up stairs after me, and in a twinkling had her 
merchandises spread before my wife, who soon se- 
lected a pair of the mysterious * scoshtrid,’”’—i. ¢. 
Scotch-thread stockings,—and so repaired her disas- 
ter. As she was tired, she lay down on the sofa, 
and [ went ont again to look about me. I sauntered 
through every street in Calais. What a blessing is 
speech to man! How often did I long to chat with 
the good-natured looking people I met; but, alas! 
“vor faucibus hesit,” indeed. Watching my oppor- 
tunity when no observers were near, I stopped at an 
open window, where a tidy, cheerful old woman was 
sitting selling fruit,and meditated attempting to enter 
into something like conversation with her. But *twas 
in vain, and with a silly smile I stole off ridiculously. 
Almost every third or fourth shop bore the inscrip- 
tion, ** M.D. Epicerie;” and after great considera- 
tion, I satisfied myself that it meant dealer (Marchand) 
in groceries, a title, however, which was frequently 
not in the least warranted by the appearance or con- 
tents of the shop. The better translation of the latter 
word would be * Things in general.” But of all the 
extraordinary sounds it has ever been my fate to hear 
from men or animals, save me from the ery of the 
French fishwomen! While I was quietly endeavour- 
ing to comprehend the meaning of some placards 
stuck on the wall, 1 almost started off my feet, for 
there burst upon me, from a woman close at my 
elbow, in a blue dress, with cap, ear-rings, and a 
great basket on her shoulders, such a shrill scream 
a: I fancied could have issued only from a mad ma- 
caw. Positively, 1 followed the eloquent speaker 
down a couple of streets, to note her astounding cries. 
Addison, in one his Spectators, has some humorous 
oservations on some English street cries; but what 
I heard must have utterly stunned that sensitive and 
delicate personage! 

After strolling about for some quarter of an hour 
longer, I observed, opposite a house in the Rue . 
a littlecrowd. I went up and beheld a dozen people, 
chiefly old women, sitting demurely round a large 
dresser, or table, by the open window of a house, 
surrounded by about fifty or sixty by-standers. A 
man sat at the head of it, with a book open before 
him and pen and ink, exclaiming in a quiet low tone, 
what I presently made out to be, “ Trois cents, quatre 
cents, cing cents, sept cents, franc, france et demi,” 
&e. Evidently an auction was going on. Wonder- 
ing whether it was the sale of a poor tenant’s effects 
for rent, or what it might be,—*S'il vous plait,” 
said I to a decent man beside me, “ Qu’est ce que 
e’est?” he replied briskly and rapidly. I bowed 
~vhen he had done, as if I had understood him, but I 
had not caught one intelligible word. Presently 1 
bethought myself of a word that might produce a 
short answer. I again bespoke him,—* Pourquoi, 
Monsiear?” he answered rather sharply, doubtless 
surprised that I could ask such a question after hear- 
ing what he had told me, but this time I caught the 
words, **Une femme morte!” At length a dispute 
arose . Sout a crazy kettle that had been put up, and 
such a hubbub! in the midst of which I walked off, 
and turning the corner of the street, found myself an- 
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expectedly on the Ramparts again. It was now about 
half-past three o’clock, the sun shining clearly, and I 
began to feel rather jaded, and bungry to boot. I de- 
termined to walk homeward by the way of the Ram- 
parts. At a little distance I beheld a tall, dark figure 
\slowly approaching me, dressed in clerical costume, 
a large three-cornered hat, black crape bands with 
\white borders, a long black coat reaching down al- 
most to the ankles, black stockings, and great buckles 
on the shoes. His hands were joined behind his 
back, and he appeared in meditation. He was tall 
and well-proportioned, about the middle age, with a 
sallow, melancholy, and rather intellectual counte- 
nance. He eyed me steadily, but not offensively, in 
passing; and J recognised in him the priest whom I 
had seen quitting the confessional that morning at 
the church. We passed and repassed one another 
several times in that long sha walk. Once we 
both stopped within afew yards of one another, to 
watch the motions of a party of soldiers, who at a 
few hundred yards’ distance were practising firing 
with muskets. Just then 1 had half made up my 
mind to attempt entering into conversation with 
him; for I thought it not impossible that he might 
speak a little English, or that, at all events, we might 
be able to make one another understood in Latin. 
All 1 had heard and read of foreign ecclesiastics 
came across my mind—he might be a bigot, and hate 
a heretic like me; so, on the whole While thus 
occupied, a merry voice broke in upon me suddenly, 
**Pa—pa! My Pa—pa! dear Papa!” it was my 
little son, who. at the same time clasped his arms 
round my leg, having with his nurse approached me 
unexpectedly from the adjeining walk. Never were 
his little prattle and pranks so dear and welcome to 
me as at that moment, when I had for some hours felt 
myself to bea kind of solitaire, cut off from my wonted 
intercourse with my fellow-men, between whom and 
me there was no communion of speech, lostin a reve- 
rie of novel and chilling thoughts and speculations. 
After despatching him, | walked on towards.the fur- 
ther end of the Ramparts, and seated myself on a 
bench which commanded a very pretty view of the 
town of Calais. AsI gazed at it, my thoughts in- 
sensibly travelled to those passages in English history 
which made such memorable mention of it. Near! 
five hundred years ago had our victorious Edward Ill. 
made Calais his own! Flashed with the glories of 
Cressy, methought I saw him watching the progress, 
and considering the effect of his formidable lines of 
circumvallation, round which his galled and baffled 
rival Philip hovered in vain. Then, lo! a dismal 
sight,—the six burgesses, death-doomed, bearing 
their halters, dressed in their shrouds, and bringing 
the keys of the city to its furious conqueror ; then his 
tender and merciful queen, melting his cruel purpose 
concerning them. I was deep in these recollections, 
my arms folded, when the church clock near me 
strack four; and looking suddenly ap, my eye lit 
upon the dark figure of the priest, who, from above 
the hedge of the adjoining walk, was stauding and 
gazing at me. On observing my motion, he slowly 
turned away and walked on, I also stepped down into 
the town and hurrying to my hotel. I could not help 
noticing, as I passed along, the chime of the church- 
bells, and gradually recognised the air of an old 
French waltz / 








“ Depuis long temps j'amais Annete.” 
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They do certainly we 4 these matters queerly in 
France! Their church-bells hourly sounding forth—a 
waltz! 

But dinner! dinner! how hungry I was! How 
glad to see the fitting preparations completed, and in 
cleasly and comfortable style! My toilet did not 
oecupy me long, and down we sate, ready to do ample 
justice to Monsieur’s purveyance. Expect not, how- 


ever, dear Sir Christopher, any curious criticisms on | 


the art gastronomic, such as lately astonished the 
quiet readers of the Quarterly. I have neither the 
knowledge nor the experience, and am mindful of an 
old friend’s caution— 


“ Nec sibi coenarum quivis temere arroget artem, 
Non prius exacta tenui ratiove saporum !"* 

I have as keen a relish as any one of her Majesty’s 
subjects for good things, but care little about the art 
of producing them: that I leave in better hands— 
Lord Sefton’s and his cook’s. But to return. The 
vin ordinaire was soon ordered off the table—it was 
filthy, and set our teeth on edge. It’s place was sup- 
plied by Champagne only. The fish and fricandeau 
were very fair—both, however, somewhat too acrid, 
the latter being utterly smothered in sorrel sauce. As 
for the fowl—oh, that fowl / it grieved me to behold 
it! It mast have died of the pip! Such skiony legs 
and wings—such a meagre tronk—we dissevered and 
mangled it, only in charity to our successors ; a thing, 
in similar circumstances, that I do invariably. We 
had, however, an omélette in reserve, and it was ex- 
cellent. A little Gruyére, and the ordinary et ceteras, 
especially a thimbleful of eau de vie de Danzic, wound 
up our brief and modest repast. 


I had some cause to! 
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* Why—ne parlez vous pas Anglais ?’’ I inquired, 
rather sharply. 

“Non, Monsieur,” he grunted. 

“ The deuce take the fellow i 

* Oui, oui, Monsieur,” he replied, with a matter- 
of-fact air. 

I burst out a-laughing. He modesily smiled. 

I felt so annoyed at this that I was almost resolved 
to get inside: still, however, the air was pleasant, 
and I could see infinitely more than if I were within, 
so I endeavoured to reconcile myself to my hard fate. 
The driver now and then spoke to me in Freneh—I 
dare say he considered me queer and taciturn enough, 
for | seldom answered him, and could not make him 
understand distinctly that I spoke French no more 
than he spoke English. Our road was open and 
cheerful—a very broad highway, with houses and 
shops on each side—something resembling Ratcliffe 
high-road, or Whitechapel road, but not so crowded, 
or with such mean-looking houses. About a mile and 
a-half from Calais, on the left-hand side, stood a 
church. The driver pointed to it, and said, in his 
usual dull phlegmatic manner, as ] understood him— 

** Ne verrez-vous pas |’eglise, Monsieur?” 

* Oui,” [ answered; and presently our voiture 
drew up at the gate of the churchyard, where we all 
got out. Heavens, what a marvellous appearance 
had that churchyard on first entering it! It was 
crammed with large wooden crosses, painted black 
and white, with inscriptions on them—so totally dif- 
ferent in aspect and character from our white grave- 
stones—looking, in the fading daylight, like a crowd 
of ghosts, all with outstretched arms! They struck 
a kind of awe into my soul, as I passed through them ! 





feel elated, for my wife had left me all the Cham-| We entered the church, unattended by any one, I 


pagne to discuss, except*about two glasses and a-half. 
For a while I felt less lonely than I had been during 
the day. 

Dinner done, I sate at the open window, to see 
what was going on in thestreet. Presently came the) 
sound of a horn, accompanied by the rattling of heavy 
wheels, and lo! the Paris Diligence !—a great lum- 
bering vehicle drawn by three horses, and two horses 
abreast, crammed with passengers and luggage—there | 
was evidently an Englishman peeping out of the ban-| 
quette! How vastly inferior the whole affair looked | 
to our light, compact, and even graceful public vehi-| 
eles! A few minutes after this the waiter came in! 
and told us that the voiture was at our service, if we, 
were disposed to take a drive through the suburbs of 
Calais. This was an excellent idea; ina trice my 
wife, the child, and servant got into the voiture, a cae| 
pacious old-fashioned looking glass-coach, drawn by 
two excellent horses, Understanding from the waiter 
that the driver could speak English, I got on the box 
beside him. Passing beneath the covered gates, and 
over the draw-bridges, somewhat reminded me of 
Portsmouth and Chatham. A good many soldiers 
were sauntering about, and the towns-folk were abroad 
in considerable force, enjoying the delightful cool of 
the evening. 

“Which way are you going ?” said I to thedriver, | 
as we approached a part of the road that branched off| 
Into two. 

** Non, Monsieur!” he replied, with a stupid air, 
quietly smacking his well-fed horses. 








* Hor. Sat. Lib. II. Sat. iv. 


found about thirty or forty women, chiefly elderly and 
of humble station, kneeling on chairs, in silent prayer 
—nevertheless curiously eyeing us as we stepped 
past them, looking at the same mournfully foolish 
objects, as 1 considered them, that had presented 
themselves to me at the Calais church. One thing 
pleased me—the perfect equality in point of place and 
position—whoever came to the church muat sit in one 
place, and on the same description of seat, a rush- 
bottomed chair: so different from our inclosed |uxu- 
rious pews, and free seats! Altogether, there was 
something very striking in the scene in which we 
were placed: the strange unearthly aspect of the 
churchyard; not a living figure visible; not a 
sound audMble; the mellow declining sunlight; the 
calm summer’s evening ; the humble-looking antique 
church ; the simplicity and silence within; the mo- 
tionless figures of the devotees; two large tapers, re- 
cently lighted, burning faintly before the dusky altar- 
piece; one or two grotesque-looking shrines ;—I 
watched all this with deep interest and presently 
quitted it with a subdued and lonely feeling. We re- 
entered our vehicle, and drove off after a little collo- 
quy between me and the driver, in which we in vain 
endeavoured to understand one another’s wishes and 
meaning. Observing the country to look very plea- 
sant towards the right, I pointed in that direction, and 
he presently turned down a by-road, on the right; 
and drove beside a narrow but rapid stream, on the 
borders of which stood, as I thought, a paper-mill. 
We met a kind of Irish jaunting car, a queer, but 
very neat turn out; and the driver and his groom, who 
sat back to back, were palpably fellow-countrymen of 
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mine—that is to say, fellow-Britons—for they were the open oyster to me, which it would have sickened 
evidently Irish, and L Welsh! By-and-by the door of| me to put to my lips, for ** the full stomach loathes a 
a very small, mean-looking cottage opened, and there | feast’”—* Il faut donner au gentilhomme !” But I ex- 
issued forth a middle-aged woman, very neatly dress-| cused myself, notwithstanding, as civilly as I knew 
ed in cap and shawl, accompanied by apparently her|how, and she desisted, whispering to a companion 
daughter, a girl about six years old, dressed as ele-| something like—“ Gentement! c’est un Anglais!” 
gantly as a young lady of some station, in England,| I now retraced my steps towards the town, and 
attired for a ball! They were evidently going to ajsauntered slowly about, peering into the various 
little ball, or evening party. Indeed, a little further|shops, in which lights were beginning to make their 
on, from several small houses on the right, issued the appearance. In a bookseller’s window I beheld—shall 
sound of musie, and through the open doors I saw the|I be foolish enough to mention it '—a French edition 
figures of young men and women dancing. Soon, of acertain little work of mine own, and the first vo- 
however, we left these houses behind, and found our-|Jume of Mr. Hallam’s late work on the literature of 
selves fairly in the country, only a distant farm-house the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—selling, each 
visible here and there, with a windmill or two; la- of them for four or five franes, if I recollect rightly. 
bourers and farmers * homeward wending their weary Seeing the owner of the shop, as I fancied, standing 
way,” with sickles, rakes, &c.; and laden teams jog- at the door, a civil-looking well-dressed young man, 
ving slowly along towards the town. Our road lay I ventared, in a sneaking kind of way, to point him 
between a kind of heath, bordered by corn-fields, but|to my book, and say “ Je vous prie, hem! Do you 
the whole surrounding scenery seemed rather flat and sell—a—a—plusieurs—de—de—ce livre ?”’ 
cheerless. There was nothing here to remind us that) ‘ Oui—assez bien—passablement / /” 
we were not in England. As it was getting chilly,| It served me right. He then took up Mr. Hallam’s 
and the shades of evening descending fast upon us,| book, and showing it to me addressed me very volubly, 
and my little boy had had a long and wearisome day | doubtless eulogistically, concerning that able and very 
of it, I directed the driver to return, and by about| learned performance; but scarce a word of his pane- 
half-past seven we were safely housed again at our gyric could I understand. Whatan odd mode, by the 
hotel. I gave the man a france, with which he seem- way, they have of suddenly raising the pitch of their 
ed quite satisfied, and we were charged in the bill) voice at the end of a clause or sentence, running the 
only three franes for the voiture. | word off into a kind of—*euh !” And then they talk 
It was now getting rather dusky, and my wife was| with such rapidity! But to return, Wishing to ap- 
tired with her day’s peregrinations. My curiosity, pear capable of saying something that should appear 
however, was not yet sated, and I had only three old fine, | answered a long harangue of his by gravely ob- 
stale numbers of Galignani*s Messenger wherewith to| serving, in a very calm and confident tone, “ Barbara 
occupy the time; so after our café au /ait, once more |celarent Darii ferio baralipton ! ! !" 
| sallied forth alone to view the humours of the town.| * Précisement, Monsieur!’ he replied blandly; 
I bent my steps towards the harbour. About twenty | adding, however, afier a moment's pause—* Mais— 
or thirty soldiers of the line were clustered about the! je ve parle pas I'Italien !” 
great gate. ‘They seemed a swarthy, stunted set of * Bon soir!’ we both exclaimed, with a bow, and 
fellows, with nothing like the air and physique of our separated. A little way on I beheld a dog, apparently 
own soldiers; nevertheless, as Lord Brougham would) of the terrier-breed ; and being something of a natu- 
say, *though rum ans to look at,” doubtless they ralist, felt a great desire to ascertain whether it would 
would prove “ good uns to go” when the occasion re-| bark with a French accent, or not. For this purpose 
quired. On reaching the fish-market place, there|! followed it in its little peregrinations, and presently 
seemed to have recently arrived a cargo.of oysters; had the good fortune to hear it utter a short sharp 
and I joined a group of fishwomen, who were sur-| bark precisely after the manner of an English dog. 
rounding four small heaps of large coarse-looking| This I carefully noted, and will maintain against all 
oysters, Which were evidently being sold by auction, | gainsayers. 1 likewise saw acat; but though I tried 
the auctioneer being a gray-headed fishwoman, who, to make it mew, I did not succeed. 1 now sauntered 
with her arms akimbo, with a serious matter-of-fact|about the market-place, a very large open square, 
air, and in a quiet authorative tone, searce above a| where little parties of decent townsfolk were prome- 
whisper, was saying, “deux franes—trois franes et) nading to and fro, A good-looking middle-aged man, 
demi—quatre fr ines—cingq—six—sept frances,” &c. dressed in a blue surtout and white trousers, suddenly 
&e. A boxom good-looking young fishwoman just| stopped near me, and placing on the ground a small 
before me, with huge ear-rings, and very neatly dress-|box he had carried under his arm, he opened it, and 
ed, was declared to be the purchaser, and the little| displayed small packages apparently of corn-plaster. 
cluster of by-standers dispersed. She instantly whip- One of them he took in his hand; then he removed 
ped out a large clasp-knife,—took up an oyster in her/his hat, which he placed on the groand beside hin— 
hand, struck it heavily with the back of her knife,—/|diaplaying a bald head and excellent forehead— 
the point of which she then forced into the fracture,| placed himself in the attitude of a public speaker (!) 
—and forthwith opened the oyster, to the manifest and, addressing me and a little boy, began—* Messi- 
peril, as I fancied, of her left hand ; gulped down the, eurs” (!!)—the rest I could not understand. He 
astonished native, and then, in like manner, opened| went on with great energy and fluency, evidently 
several more, which she distributed at a trifling price commenting on the virtues of the article he held in 
to one or two of the people standing by. With a/his hand. In about three minutes’ time he had col- 
good-humoured smile she offered me one of the finest lected an attentive little auditory of about thirty or 
that came to hand. I motioned, however, that I had| forty people, whom he harangued with infinite empha- 
no money. |sis and gesticulation for about ten minutes, without, 
“Sacre!” she exclaimed, proudly, still extending) however, having persuaded any une to purchase any 
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thing. So he presently, with a graceful air, but some | 
slight chagrin in his features, shut up his box, re-| 
placed his hat on his head, politely bowed in doing 


Domestique.t 











so—and his late hearers instantly dispersed. Diner, and } de vin, . 2 2% 
I was standing near the Place d’Armes, where se- ’ . . . 1 
veral soldiers were sauntering about. Six drome} ob 
‘ 


were lying on the ground; and as the clock struck 
eight, they were instantly seized and buckled in front! Seven franes we gave to the servants; and having 
of six drammers, who stood before a drum-major. taken a glass of brandy and water (whether my wife 
He waved his canne formally, and they began to beat took any of it, in a wine glass, is a matter entirely 
the drum,—such an admirable roll I never heard. I between her and me, and the reader has no concern 
never heard such drumming in England—such pre- with it), and talked over a few of our little adventures, 
cision, and even expression—the drums seemed to| we betook ourselves to our bedroom about ten o’clock, 
speak !—and all done with the utmost ease and sang-| passing through that in which our little son, with his 
froid. They remained thus engaged for about five dear ruddy cheeks and curly hair, and his arms fanci- 
minutes—I was infinitely struck with the startling fully disposed over the pillow, was lying, the image 
effect that such a stern martial alarum was calculated of blessed innocence, his thoughts, perhaps, who can 
to produce in the peaceful town, at dusk—and then tell whether children dream! Dear little boy, thought 
the drum-major gave the word of command—they I, as I bent over him for the first time in a foreign 
faced about, and, he leading the way, they marched land—my first-born, and only son—Pshaw! perhaps 
off, still beating the refraite,* I, and a straggling the reader is not a parent,—but you are, Sir Christo- 
crowd of children, following in their rear. ‘The hour pher! We had a double-bedded room, so we took a 
—the place—the deepening shades of evening—the bed a-piece, for they were very small. I lay awake 
feelings and associations excited by the military mu- for several hours. How tired I was of the eternal 
sic—I a foreigner—these considerations took such a|* Depuis long temps” chimes of the neighbouring 
hold on my fancy, that I followed the music downjchureh! Towards two o’clock we both began to get 
two streets, and then stopped to listen to the sound, drowsy; when a dog, as if determined to put an end 
growing gradually fainter (they perambulate the to my scepticism for ever, commenced such a con- 
town thus every evening,) till in the distance it was tinued barking and howling, as dispelled sleep indefi- 
only an indistinct “rap tap—tap, tap, tap; ra—ra— nitely ! 

rap, rap—tap, tap, tap!’ and 1 bent my steps to-) “ K———!” I exclaimed, in a low tone, to my 
wards the hotel, for there was nothing else to be seen wife, * are you asleep ?” 

—no theatre or place of public amusement, and I was' “Asleep? How can you ask me! when that 
getting rather fatigued. I found a couple of tall wax- abominable dog” 
lights standing guard over my wife, who was asleep) [Bow, wow! wow! wow! who—o—o—o! Who 











on the sofa; sol sate myselt down in an ample arm- wow ! 
chair, thinking over what I had seen during the day. | 
I had not been disappointed. What I had seen, and 
heard, and felt, was quite different from any thing | 
had before seen, or heard, or felt. I had witnessed 
French manners in a complete French town. The 
inhabitants seemed generally gay and active, the 
place cleanly and orderly; I felt a difficulty in pitch- 
ing on any town in England similarly situated, and 
of similar pretensions. Still I could not have spent 
a second day at Calais: I felt that I had exhausted 
it. A little noise I made in moving my chair at 
length awoke my wife from her nap; and she pru- 
dently suggested that as we should have but litle! 
time to spare in the morning, having to start at half- 


—o—o! Bow, wow, wow 

* Perhaps it’s an English dog that is bothered here, 
and cannot agree with his French companions ?” 

“Stuff, Mr. ! I’m really too vexed to laugh. 
So tired as one is with a long” However, the 
noise ceased fora time. I began to forget where I 
was; then my half-opened eye would settle for a mo- 
ment drowsily on the alabaster vases and mirror, dim 
glistening in the rush-light lustre over the mantel- 
piece ; a delicious feeling of fast retreating conscious- 
ness came over me— Te ae i et ee 
when such a long lamentable how! burst upon 
my startled ear, as satisfied me that the devil owed 
me some particular grudge. 


“Mr. ! Mr. 





! what 7s that dreadful 











past seven, we should settle with M. Quilliaeq, over-|sound?” exclaimed my wife, starting up. ‘ Where 
night. I ordered the bill, therefore, to be brought, are we? Oh TI also got up, almost in a cold 
and it was presented to us ina few minutes’ time. sweat. * Depuis long temps—J’aimais Annette,” 
The sight of it not a little comforted us. Here it said, or rather sung the echurch—and out went, at that 
is:— particular juncture, our rush-light. Black— 
\dark—pitch-dark—silent!—* not a mouse stirring !** 





* Aout 14. 








fr. et. \* * IT recollect nothing more, till my wife came to 
Diner (2) oe 8 ‘rouse me, exclaiming, *“ Pray, Mr. » do you 
1 Champagne Sillery, 8 know that it has strack seven o’clock, and we must 
4 Vin (ordinaire), . 1 be on board by eight ?” 
Eau de vie de Dantzic, 1 | Having brought with me nothing but tooth and hair 
Cafe (1) ’ ! 50 ibrushes, and a comb, I felt it necessary to “ seek a 
Soda, Sucre, Cogniac, 2 4 shaver ;”’ and quitting the hotel, I found, in the adjoin- 
Bougies, A 9 = 

~ & 

— en Voiture, . ” + Madame Q. took quite a fancy to my little boy; which 


must have been the only reason why the following item— 
“ Diner de l'enfant, 1 fr. 50,” 
was erased from the bill ! 





* The Retreat—to summon all the soldiers that may be 
about the town to their barracks. 
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ing street, the place I wanted—a small neat barber's 
shop, the shutters of which had just been removed. 
* S’il vous plait—rasez-moi!”’ | exclaimed to a gen- 
teel young man who was standing within, twirling 
about and combing his hair. He proved to be the 
owner of the premises; and seemed about twenty- 
five, very good-looking, but rather effeminate, with 
his hair plastered down into a large curl over each 
ear; he seemed to have neither beard nor whiskers; 
and rings on each little finger, and in his ears—why 
had he none in his nose? You would have laughed 
to sce me surrender myself into his hands, having in 
vain endeavoured to make him understand how pre- 
cious my time was! Before he began, he puta little 
eau de Cologne over his fingers, which were soft and 
delicate; and when he had finished, he brought a 
basin of water, into which he freely poured some eau 
de Cologne, and fragranily cleansed my cheeks and 
chin. Short as was my time, a sudden whim seized 
me of having my hair cut, which was notatall neces- 
sary, by the way! All I could signify of my wishes 
was, by running my hand, scissor-like, through my 
hair. Before commencing he made me an earnest 
speech, which I could not understand ; but at length I 
ascertained that he was asking me whether I would 
have my haircut in French or English fashion. 1 
pointed to his own hair, and shook my head, exclaim- 
ing, **a I’ Anglaise—dnglaise 2 

“Oui, ovi, ont! Oui, Monsieur; je comprends 
bien!” he replied, and began. As we could not talk 
to one another, I fell into a brown study by the time 
that he had done. How he had twisted and plaster- 
ed my poor hair! I could not help laughter, as I 
looked at myself in a glass which he held for me, and 
observed the confident air with which he was regard- 
ing his handiwork. Not wishing to hurt his feelings 
by altering the entire disposition of my hair, I clap- 
ped my hat on, gave him a shilling, with which he 
seemed abundantly satisfied, sneaked across the street, 
and, once got into my room, soon brought my hair 
back into something like its usual disposition. My 
long absence had, | found, somewhat alarmed my 
wile, who fancied that I had got into * some queer) 
adventure or other,’ and lost myself, or ** made no} 
note of time.” Having fastened up the carpet-bag, I) 
gave it to the waiter, who followed us down to the quay. | 
On reaching the steam-boat, the Commissionaire of 
M. Quilliacq presented himself, and with a polite air, 
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In less than a minute four ladies had laid themselves 
down upon the deck in all the direful agonies of sea- 
sickness ; which in about five minutes’ time attacked 
and overthrew my wife, the child, his attendant; as 
for me, | have passed too frequently between Leith 
and London, and been too much on the water at the 
sea-side, to suffer easily ; and | eseaped—to observe 
my fellow-passengers! There was a tall pale gen- 
tleman, apparently about thirty-five, very philosophi- 
eal, with spectacles on, and who had caused it to be 
understood that he had found out a method of pre- 
venting sea-sickness. Well, amid all the horrid 
pitching, and rolling, and quivering of the vessel, he 
sat, leaning forward, resting his face on his hands, 
his fingers compressing his eyes—in this posture he 
continued motionless for upwards of an hour and a- 
half, during which time the vessel pitched about 
much more than | could have thought a steamboat 
could—so much so, that it required some care in mo- 
ving about, to prevent being jerked off one’s feet, and 
falling overboard. But to return to the philosopher 
and his experiment—yes, there he continued motion- 
less—evidently in a desperate humour, adhering to 
his system. Ah, me! that dismal lurech—alas, my 
philosopher, are you the first whose theory has 
failed? * * * 

Near where I generally stood sat a rather stout 
French gentleman, of middle age,—wearing a fur 
travelling cap, with a gold band round it, and wrap- 
ped a roquelaire, smoking a cigar. He could speak 
a tittle English—and I had asked him, soon after start- 
ing,whether he expected to be sick. 

* Non, sare, I will not be seck. De sea and, I, sare, 
are ver better friends than for fall out with each oter 
—I am ver well!” and he puffed his cigar vigo- 
rously. 

* Ah, but do you think, sir, you will Aeep well in 
this shocking motion ?” 

“I believe, sare!” he replied, somewhat drily— 
and I left him ;—but I kept a sheep’s eye on him !— 
For an hour or so he held up bravely—latterly, how- 
ever, looking somewhat keenly at me as I passed and 
repassed him—he fancied I was maliciously wateh- 
ing! At length he laid aside his cigar, and folded 
his arms; then I fancied he had lost a little colour; 
—by and by a queerish expression came into his eye 
—it was languid and unsteady. 

* That was a plunge, wa’nt it, sir?” said the Cap- 





said, ** Monsieur » you shall give me, if you/tain to him, as we were almost both of us pitched 
pliza, four shilling, for your expense.” Taking it|several feet forward by the shock. The Frenchman 
tor granted that his demand was one of course, I| attempted no reply, but suddenly rose from his seat 
immediately paid it; and, wishing us a pleasant pas-|—exelaimed faintly, “ Sacra! oh, mi!”’—rushed, with 
sage, he withdrew, and we got on board. The morn-| the Captain’s assistance, to the lee side of the vessel 
ing was cool and pleasant; but there was evidently a| with a desperate air * * * * 

brisk breeze stirring, of which we should know more| There was a lively genteel-looking lad, about six- 
when we got out to sea, and of which the people on|teen years of age, who was as merry as a bird for 
board proposed taking advantage, as the sails were! about half an hour, here, there, and every where— 
all ready to be hauled up ata moment's notice. There blithely whistling and hamming, and amusing his 
were about twenty passengers, all respectable people,|mother with his antics. She was a very agreeable 
with the exception of some three or four old French-| person, and we chatted a good deal together. Neither 
women, that looked arrant smugglers! As we pass- of us was sick at all, or approaching to it. But her 





ed up the harbour and got sight of the sea, I saw how | son—* oh, how he liked the motion! He hated 
matters were likely to be—the water was evidently | smooth sailing—this was exactly the sort of thing he 
very rough, and the wind blowing rather hard. As/|liked. It was such fun!—Mother, only look—see 
we rounded the jetty, up went the sails, and presently,|what a height we are out of the water—then down 
whew !—pitch—pitch—heave—up and down, lurch again—how I wish Tom were here !” 

**Don’t be too confident—you may be a sufferer 
|yet,”” said the mother, with a smile. 


went the vessel, with that thrilling, quivering accom- 
paniment always present to a steam-boat. 
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“1? never trouble yourself! I like it of all things} There are three trysts held every year; the first in 
—it’s as good as any swing!” Very probably; but August, the second in September, and the last and 
about ten minutes afterwards, happening to cast my |largest in October. The cattle stand in a field in the 
eye in the direction of the larboard-side of the vessel, parish of Larbert, at a distance of nearly three miles 
which was crowded with invalids, I saw a lad’s face from Falkirk, at a place called Stonehouse Muir. 
directed towards us for a moment, pale as a sheet— The field on which they assemble contains above two 
then his back suddenly turned. I neither saw nor hundred acres, level, well fenced, and every way 
heard any more of him. adapted for the purpose. ‘The scene seen from horse- 

My wife and child suffered very severely. 1 began |back, from a cart, or some erection, is particularly 
to be seriously alarmed for the former—but happily imposing. All is animation, business, bustle, and 
all ultimately passed off well. For my part, the pas- activity. Servants ranning about shouting to the 
sage home was delightful,—marred, a little, it is cattle, keeping them together in their particular lots, 
true, by the painful spectacles of desperate indispo-|and ever and anon cudgels are at work upon the horns 
sition around me. I hate steam-boats, both great and |and rumps of the restless animals that attempt to 
small ; | am always nervors when on board them,—| wander in search of grass or water. ‘The cattle deal- 
and involuntarily shudder at the idea of an explosion. |ers of all descriptions, chiefly on horseback, are scour- 
This is weak—but I cannot help it. For my taste, |ing the field in search of the lots they require. The 
give me a taught vessel, wind-impelled by bellying Scottish drovers are, for the most part, mounted on 


canvass. See her, glorious creature— ismall, shaggy, spirited ponies, that are obviously 
; quite at home among the cattle; and they carry their 
“ Forth to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, riders through the throngest groups with astonishing 


” 


And her pennon streams onward like Hope in the gale!” |jcelerity. ‘The English dealers have in general large 
and stout horses, and they pace the ground with more 

bounding bravely over the heaving and roaring waters |caution, surveying every lot carefully as they go along. 
—however they may fashion themselves !—Instead | When they have discovered the cattle they want, they 
of a black smoky fabric, obstinately grunt—grunt—|inquire their price. A good deal of haggling takes 
grunt—grunting with hideous noises, steam and|place; and, when the parties come to an agreement, 


smoke—the old Leith smacks for ever !— the purchaser claps a penny of arles into the hand of 
the stockholder, observing at the same time “It’s a 

“ Ah, pereat quicunque steam-bota paravit, bargain.’’ ‘Tar dishes are then got, and the purcha- 
Primus et invito gurgite fecite iter.”* ser’s mark being put upon the cattle, they are driven 

* Propertius—with a variation. from the field. Besides numbers of shows, from 60 


‘ to 70 tents are erected along the field, for selling spi- 
We entered Dover harbour about twelve o'clock, |rits and provisions. The owners of these portable 
the wind still blowing freshly, but the sun shining |taverns pay 2s. 6d. for the ground they occupy on the 
brightly. A host of inquisitive people peered down first Tryst, and 4s. for each of the other two. In one 
at us from the pier-head as we passed. We looked, |of these tents a few gentlemen attend from the Fal- 
with figures still prostrate on the deck—something | kirk Bank to accommodate the dealers with the money 
like a ship just coming out of action!—Mr. Theodore they require. Many kindle fires at the end of their 
Hook has a smart sketch of such a scene, in his tenis, over which cooking is briskly carried on. Broth 
“Jack Brag.” After paying the fare, and one or two |js made in considerable quantities, and meets a ready 
minor etceteras, I found I had not one farthing left in sale. As most of the purchasers are paid in these 
my purse; and my trip has cost me exactly L. 4, 2s. |tents they are constantly filled and surrounded with a 
6d. As, however, I shall get fifty guineas from you,|mixed multitude of cattle dealers, fishers, drovers, 
generous Christopher! for this description of it, I auctioneers, pedlars, jugglers, gamblers, intinerant 
don’t care, If this letter shall have amused an idle fruit merchants, ballad singers and beggars. What 
hour, I shall be delighted; but if you shall really an indescribable clamour prevails in most of these 





consider it worth inserting in Maga— |party-coloured abodes! Far in the afternoon, when 
’ |frequent calls have elevated the spirits and stimulated 
“Sublimi feriam sidera vertice ! ‘the colloquial powers of the visiters, a person hears 


. , the uncouth Cumberland jargon, and the prevailing 

I am, dear Christopher, with great respect and re-' Gaelic, along with the innumerable provincial dia- 
membrances to your secret and faithful conclave, most | jects, in their genuine purity, mingled in one astound- 
affectionately yours, _ ling roar. All seem inclined to speak; and raising 
W. |their voices to command attention, the whole of the 

iin oo | orators are consequently obliged to bellow as loud as 

|they can possibly roar. When the cattle dealers are 
From Johnstone's Magazine. |in the way of their business, their conversation is full! 

FALKIRK TRYSTS. jof animation, and their technical phrases are gener- 

‘ally appropriate and highly amusing. During a heavy 

Tuere is, we hope, no man, woman, or child, in the shower on Wednesday, a drover from the north was 
island, who has not remotelygdr immediately, some |seated beside another from Gallowayshire ; and, after 
kind of interest in these great ¢attle markets, the first discussing the value and qualities of some large stots, 
of which was held lately. Tfity may not care much |they went on as follows:—“ Tak’ them, or want 
fur the Fairs by themselves, but Scotch beef, and |them, ye'll not get them for less; ye'll fen wi’ them 
Highland mutton, mightily concern many of the city brawly at what I say; and I’ll no faik ye a farthing, 
intabitants of England, and they may tolerate, and though a farthing would buy them. They are just 
even enjoy, the following sketch :— jas guid beasts o’ their age, as e’er ga’ed afore their 
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ain tails: ye ne’er had sic runts in your aught.” 
* Hoot, ye’re le’eing,”’ was the reply of the Galwai- 
gian. “ Le’ein!” retorted the Norlan: * diel nor ye 
had worried wi’ the word; come, come, buy the stots 
if ye want them, and nane o” your ill-faur’d names, or 
faik I'll claw your crown wi’ my theek.”’ Suiting 
the action to the word, he raised a large hazel cudgel, 
which he doubtlessly carried for the double purpose 
of aiding him in walking, and thrashing his * runts,”’ 
and shook it in the face of his opponent. Undaunted 
and equally alert, his antagonist raised a handsome 
sloe-thorn sprig, and replied, ** Try’t if ye daur, I'll 
tak and gie a daud wi’ a’ my heart; faik there fo’k 
in the fair fearter for their hides, if ye kentit.”” Some 
good humoured lounges were then exchanged by the 
parties, when a man about sixty years of age, who 
afterwards left the tent with the belligerents, inter- 
fered. ** Come, come,” said he, ** haud, haud, ca’ 
canny and break nae graith: ye’re baith as kittle as 
a cow wi’ ae horn. Doon wi’ yure rice ye fools, do 
ye see ye ha’e coupet the whisky wi’ yure capers.” 
This remonstrance, aided by seizing the Norlan by 
the arm, had the desired effect. ‘The men laid down 
their sticks, got another gill, and separated good 
friends, without at the time concluding a bargain. 
Brawls frequently ensue, particularly among the ser- 
vants of the drovers, during the night, when the ras-| 
tic belligerents occasionally use the formidable sap- 
lings they bear about with them for belabouring their 
rebellious stots. 





THE SAILOR’S SICK CHILD. 


**O, Morner, when will morning come?” 
A weeping creature said ; 
As on a woe-worn, wither’d breast 
It laid its little head, 
** And when it does, I hope ’twill be 
All pleasant, warm and bright, 
And pay me for the many pangs 
I’ve felt this weary night. 


“*O mother, would you not, if rich, 
Like the rector, or the squire, 
Burn a bright candle all the night, 
And make a nice warm fire ! 

O I should be so glad to see 
Their kind and cheerful glow! 

O then I should not feel the night 
So very long I know. 


“Tis true you fold me to your heart, 
And kiss me when I ery— 

And lift the cup unto my lip 
When I complain I’m dry. 

Across my shoulder your dear arm 
All tenderly is press’d, 

And often I am lull’d to sleep 
By the throbbing of your breast. 





‘* But ’twould be comfort, would it not, 
For you as well as me, : 
To have a light—to have a fire— 
Perhaps—a cup of tea? 
I often think I should be well 
If these things were but so— 
For mother, | remember, once 
We had them—long ago. 


* But you were not a widow then, 
T not an orphan boy ; 

When father, (long ago) came home 
I us’d to jump with joy. 

I us’d to climb upon his knee, 
And cling about his neck, 

And listen while he told us tales 
Of battle and of wreck. 


*“O had we not a bright fire then / 
And such a many friends! 

Where are they all gone, mother dear, 
For no one to us sends? 

I think if some of them would come 
We might know comfort now 

Though of them all, not one could be 
Like him I will allow. 


* But he was sick, and then his wounds 
Would often give kim pain, 
So that I cannot bear to wish 
Him with us once again, 
You say that we shall go to him 
In such a happy place— 
I wish it was this very night, 
That I might see his face !’’ 


The little murmurer’s wish was heard, 
Before the morning broke, 

He slept the long and silent sleep, 
From which he never woke ; 

Above the little pain-worn thing 
The sailor's widow wept, 

And wonder’d how her lonely heart 
In vital pulses kept! 


But she liv’d on, though all bereft, 
A toil-worn, heart-rang slave : 

And oft she came to weep upon 
Her young boy’s little crave ; 

A corner of the poor-house ground 
Contains his mould’ring clay, 

And there the mourning mother wept 
A sabbath’s hour away. 


And as she felt the dull decay 
Through all her pulses creep, 

She cry’d, “By his unconscious dust 
I'll soon be laid to sleep : 

Then valour, patience, innocence, 
Like visions will have passed, 

And the sailor, and his wife and child, 
Will have found relief at last.” 
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